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Confederate Spy Belle Boyd and Ist Lt. Henry Kyd Douglas 
Front Royal, Virginia —May 23, 1862 


Stonewall Jackson’s Valley Campaign was well in motion on the warm 
spring day of May 23, 1862. The youngest member of Jackson’s staff, 
Ist Lt. Henry Kyd Douglas spotted a woman running across the valley and 
fields separating the two armies. Douglas would later write, “She seemed, 
when I saw her, to heed neither weeds nor fences, but waved a bonnet as 
she came on, trying, it was evident, to keep the hill between herself and the 
village. | called General Jackson's attention to the singular movement just 
as a dip in the land hid her, and at General Ewell’s suggestion, he sent me 
to meet her and ascertain what she wanted. That was just to my taste and 
it took only a few minutes for my horse to carry me to meet the romantic 
maiden whose tall, supple, and graceful figure struck me as soon as | came 
in sight of her. As I drew near, her speed slackened, and I was startled, 
momentarily, at hearing her call my name. But I was not astonished when 
I saw that the visitor was the well-known Belle Boyd whom I had known 
from her earliest girlhood. She was just the girl to dare to do this thing.” 

Belle was a Confederate spy and had been gathering intelligence on the 
Federal force at Front Royal. Known by many of her admirers as “La Belle 
Rebelle” she would become one of the most celebrated southern women of 
the war. 
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June 10 through October 29, 2006 


22nd Annual West Coast Civil War Conference 
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Editorial 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY 


As a kid, I ate up anything and everything Civil War-re- 
lated that I could get my hands on. Someone came out with a 
Civil War chess set? Had to have it. Our middle school library 
acquired a new Civil War book? Spent the next recess hour in- 
doors, flipping through its pages. 

So when in the summer of 1982, during a family trip to 
Gettysburg, I spotted a poster advertising an upcoming televi- 
sion mini-series devoted to the Civil War, I nearly keeled over 
from sheer excitement. A TV program on the Civil War? I could 
hardly believe my good fortune. 

The wait for the fall airing was almost unbearable—it might 
as well have been three years, not three months. When the time 
finally came, I was ready for it, glued to the television with my 
sister by my side. The series, called “The Blue and the Gray,” 
told the story of the war through the members of two sisters’ 
families, the Hales of Pennsylvania and the Geysers of Virginia, 
divided by the conflict. And what a story it was: epic in scope 
(from the secession crisis to post-Appomattox reconciliation), 
full of drama and tragedy (boys from the Hale and Geyser fami- 
lies opposed one another as soldiers on several battlefields— 
cousin against cousin—and not all survived), and marked by 
some excellent performances by top-notch actors (to this day, 
Gregory Peck’s Lincoln remains my all-time favorite). 

“The Blue and the Gray” did for me what Ken Burns’ PBS 
series or Ron Maxwell’s movie “Gettysburg” would do for so 
many other young Civil War buffs a decade later—it brought 
the drama of the war to life on the screen, better than had the 
pages of any book. For the first time, I was struck by the fact 
that the war was about more than big battles and famous gen- 
erals. It was also about ordinary folks, men and women whose 
lives were disrupted—and sometimes torn apart—by the four- 
year conflict, but who were often able to adapt, overcome, and 
persevere. 

It’s clear to me now that this series was responsible for 
changing the focus of my interest in the war. From then on, I 
cared less about the movements of particular regiments on spe- 
cific battlefields, and more about the ordinary men who occu- 
pied the ranks. What were they like? Why did they enlist? Did 
they leave families behind? If so, how did this affect them? The 
questions were countless, and looking for the answers has ac- 
counted for a great deal of my Civil War research and reading 
during the last two decades. 

This year’s special issue is dedicated to these ordinary men, 
over 600,000 of whom died during the course of the war. Though 
the articles that follow provide only a glimpse into their lives, 
it's an important glimpse, going beyond the stereotypes, roman- 
ticism, and sentimentality of so many popular histories. In these 
pages, we hope, you will gain a greater sense of the real men 
who donned the blue or the gray. 
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COULD THE CONFEDERACY 
HAVE WON? 

With all due respect to the distinguished 
panel of authors and Ph.D’s who took part in 
the discussion “Could the Confederacy Have 
Won the Civil War?” [NeS, Vol. 9, No. 2], lo- 
gistics were clearly the war’s deciding factor. 
The North had them and the South did not. 
You can lose a war with logistics but you can- 
not win one without them. The southern rail 
system was so inadequate that, had England 
and France supplied the Confederacy, the ship- 
yards of the South would have had their docks 
bulging with supplies that could not be deliv- 
ered. The North had all of the advantages that 
good logistics provides—a modern rail and 
riverboat fleet that was managed very well and 
generals who knew how to use them. Halleck 
and Grant saw the weakness of the Confeder- 
ate western supply system and went after the 
hubs at Corinth, Chattanooga, and Vicksburg. 
Once Corinth was secured, any chance of a 
Confederate victory vanished because the abil- 
ity to move large amounts of supplies through 
the remaining southern rail line was laughable 
at best. Such a colossally weak supply system 
doomed the Confederacy to failure. 

The only real battle the North had to worry 
about losing was the battle with the newspa- 
pers. If anything could have brought the North 
down, it was the press. 

—Rick Moody, via e-mail 
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I would like to offer the following com- 
ments on the hypothesis, argued recently by 
Richard McMurry and James McPherson (in 
the discussion “Could the Confederacy Have 
Won the Civil War?” in Vol. 9, No. 2) that if 
Atlanta had not fallen in September 1864, then 
McClellan might have been elected president 
and subsequently made peace with the Con- 
federacy. 


WE WELCOME YOUR COMMENTS 
Letters are often edited for length so we can in- 
clude as many as possible. Write “Crossfire” via 
email: crossfire@northandsouthmagazine.com 
or mail letters to CROSSFIRE, 33756 Black 
Mountain Road, Tollhouse, CA 93667. 


. Crossfire 


I personally think that the objection 
Stephen Sears made to this—i.e., that 
McClellan had no intention of granting an ar- 
mistice or of recognizing Confederate indepen- 
dence—is quite cogent. Yet I think that this 
point can be developed. There is another fig- 
ure who would have been just as important as 
McClellan in this scenario: Jefferson Davis. 
While the Democratic platform of 1864 called 
for peace on the basis of the Confederate states 
returning to the “Federal Union,” Davis was un- 
yielding in his insistence on independence as 
an absolute precondition of peace. This is made 
clear in the Hampton Roads peace conference 
of February 1865, which collapsed precisely be- 
cause Davis insisted on Confederate indepen- 
dence. If Davis was unwilling to abandon in- 
dependence in February 1865, when the 
Confederacy itself was all but lost, would he 
have been more willing to compromise in the 
aftermath of a Democratic victory in the 1864 
elections? And if Davis insisted on Confeder- 
ate independence as a condition for peace, 
would McClellan have been willing, or indeed 
politically able, to grant this? 


Yet, even granting that McClellan and 
Davis could have been brought to the bargain- 
ing table, I would suggest that there were at 
least two issues on which peace talks would 
probably have broken down and that would 
almost certainly have destroyed an armistice. 
The first is the question of the status of the 
border states. The Confederacy would have 
insisted that these states be allowed to join 
them. Leaving aside emotional factors, Ken- 
tucky in particular had resources the Confed- 
eracy could not afford to lose, and the Con- 
federacy would have wanted a border on (and 
access to) the Ohio River. The Union, on the 
other hand, could not have surrendered Mary- 
land without abandoning Washington D.C. 
How would this issue have been settled? Any 
settlement between the Union and the Con- 
federacy, even if one could have been reached, 
would have been opposed by powerful ele- 
ments within the border states themselves. And 


even if the two respective governments im- 
posed their settlement on the border states, the 
situation on the ground would have been very 
grim. Smoldering guerrilla warfare, mass mi- 
grations of populations north and south of the 
borders, and individual atrocities (lynchings, 
murders) would have characterized these re- 
gions for years to come. 

The second, and even more intractable, 
problem would have been what to do with the 
former slaves who had fled north or been in 
territory occupied by Union armies. In particu- 
lar, what would have happened to the former 
slaves who served in the Union armies? These 
represented a huge financial loss, and Confed- 
erate slaveowners would have insisted on their 
return or, at the least, on compensation. Either 
demand would have provoked a political 
firestorm in the Union. Moreover, any attempt 
to return these former slaves would have been 
resisted, quite possibly violently, by the slaves 
themselves. Who was going to disarm tens of 
thousands of black soldiers and send them 
south? And this is only the most obvious of 
the problems stemming from slavery that 
would have undermined 
peace negotiations. The prob- 
lem of the border states would 
have been further complicated 
by the status of former slaves 
and slaveholders in these re- 
gions. 

By 1864, I think that a ne- 
gotiated peace between both 
sides was virtually impossible. 
Too much had already hap- 
pened to change the structures 
of the two societies. The 
Emancipation Proclamation, 
and the use of black soldiers, 
had raised issues too difficult to be resolved 
through negotiation. More fundamentally, too 
much blood had been spilled and too much 
destruction wrecked to make it likely for ei- 
ther side to be willing to compromise on the 
issue of Confederate independence. Peace 
could only come through one side imposing it 
on the other and, by 1864, this meant that the 
Union would win. The real question was how 
long and how costly would this victory have 
been? And on this question, the election of 
McClellan could have made a very serious dif- 
ference. (Bruce Levine alluded to some of these 
consequences.) Yet while a McClellan presi- 
dency could have delayed Confederate defeat, 
it could not have prevented it. Sherman’s timely 
victory at Atlanta saved thousands of lives on 
both sides by hastening the end of the war, but 
I doubt that it altered the war’s outcome. 

—Tom Freeman 
Cambridge, United Kingdom 
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JOSEPH E. JOHNSTON 

Your May 2006 issue [Vol. 9, No. 2] con- 
tains an excellent article on the Battle of 
Peachtree Creek [““The Worst Sight I Ever Saw’: 
The 154th New York Infantry at the Battle of 
Peachtree Creek”] by Mark H. Dunkelman. 
However, I must take issue with his statement 
that Jefferson Davis “ignored the advice of 
General Robert E. Lee to retain [Joseph E.] 
Johnston in command [when Davis replaced 
him with John Bell Hood].” 

This statement reflects a great myth per- 
petrated by Douglas Southall Freeman, the 
idolizing biographer of Lee. Lee knew that 
Davis and Johnston hated each other and that 
he (Lee) would have to affirmatively oppose 
the proposed Hood-for-Johnston change if it 
was to be stopped. Instead he endorsed criti- 
cal qualities of Hood and acquiesced in the 
switch. 

Specifically, Davis, frustrated by Johns- 
ton’s failure to attack Sherman’s force, advised 
Lee he was replacing Johnston and sought his 
evaluation of Hood. Lee wired back, “Tele- 
gram of today received. I regret the fact stated. 
It is a bad time to release the commander of 
an army situated as that of Tennessee. We may 
lose Atlanta and the army too. Hood is a bold 
fighter. I am doubtful as to other qualities 
necessary.” 

Lee followed up with the following: “I am 
distressed at the intelligence conveyed in your 
telegram of today. It is a grievous thing to 
change commander of an army situated as is 
that of the Tennessee. Still if necessary it ought 
to be done. I know nothing of the necessity. I 
had hoped that Johnston was strong enough 
to deliver battle. . .. Hood is a good fighter, 
very industrious on the battlefield, careless off, 
& I have had no opportunity of judging of his 
action, when the whole responsibility rested 
upon him. I have a high opinion of his gal- 
lantry, earnestness & zeal.” 

Lee provided similarly noncommittal ad- 
vice when consulted on the issue by Secretary 
of War James Seddon. Not only did Lee not 
forcefully try to dissuade Davis from remov- 
ing his (Davis’) enemy and replacing him with 
Hood, Lee instead gave Hood a couple of en- 
dorsements as a good, zealous, gallant, and 
bold battlefield fighter—the very qualities 
Davis was looking for. 

Even worse, Lee’s advice was seriously mis- 
leading because Hood was reckless on the 
battlefield. He was so reckless that he had the 
capability to destroy any army he com- 
manded—and proceeded to do so in just six 
months. Hood’s recklessness was the reason his 
appointment was cheered by Union officers in 
Georgia and met with dismay by their Con- 
federate counterparts. 

Lee’s failure to advise Davis against the ap- 
pointment of Hood led to perhaps the most 
disastrous appointment of the war. I have dis- 
cussed this issue in a little more detail in my 
book, How Robert E. Lee Lost the Civil War. 


OOPS... 

I’m sure you've been apprised of this by 
now by others, but just in case you haven't, 
the John in the photo with Mr. Lincoln on 
page 40 of the current issue [Vol. 9, No. 3] is 
Nicolay, not Hay. Thank you for another fine 
issue of the best Civil War magazine. 

Jim Roberts, Long Beach, California 


Library of Congress 


oo, ee? , Pp Come nat 
ED.: Yes, we have been apprised by others of 
this error, which occurred when the photo- 
graph was cropped incorrectly. The entire 
image (above) shows President Lincoln 
seated between his two secretaries, John G. 
Nicolay (left) and John Hay (right). 


Keep up the great work. Your magazine is 
thought-provoking and ground-breaking ev- 
ery issue. 

—Edward H. Bonekemper, III 
Willow Street, Pennsylvania 


MARK DUNKELMAN RESPONDS: 

It seems to me that Mr. Bonekemper is 
picking a semantic bone. True, Lee did not ex- 
plicitly advise Davis to retain Johnston in com- 
mand, but he certainly did so implicitly by ex- 
pressing his “regret” and “distress” over 
Johnston’s removal, which came at “a bad 
time” and was “a grievous thing,” that could 
lead to the loss of Atlanta and the Army of 
Tennessee as well. 


POISON SPRING 

April 18, 2006, was the 142nd anniver- 
sary of the battle at Poison Spring, Arkansas. 
It was there that a large number of soldiers 
from the Ist Kansas Colored Infantry were 
massacred. (For more on this, see the article 
by Gregory J.W. Urwin, “Cut to Pieces and 
Gone to Hell,” in North & South’s August 2000 
issue.) 

We had a quiet ceremony—with just my- 
self present—but I placed a wreath at the park 
entrance, dedicated to the memory of all 
those who fought there, as well as honoring 
my great-great-grandfather, First Lieutenant 
Josephus Utt, Company K, 14th Kansas Cav- 
alry, and my wife’s great-great-grandfather, 
Captain Charles Burgess Glasscock, Com- 
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JOHN SEDGWICK—OR NOT? 

In Robert Himmer’s article “July 2-3: 
George Gordon Meade’s Battle Plan Re-Exam- 
ined,” which appeared in your May 2006 issue 
(Vol. 9, Number 2), a photograph on p. 47 is 
identified as being of Major General John 
Sedgwick, when, in fact, the general officer in 
the photograph is Brigadier General William 
T. H. Brooks. This specific photo of Brooks is 
commonly misidentified as being John 
Sedgwick. 

Brooks was born in 1821 in New Lisbon, 
Ohio, graduated from West Point in 1841, 
served in Florida, in the Mexican War, and on 
the frontier. He held various commands in the 
Army of the Potomac earlier in the war (he 
served as one of Sedgwick’s division com- 
manders at Chancellorsville) and later com- 
manded divisions in the XVIII Corps and X 
Corps. In July 1864 Brooks was forced to re- 
sign from the army because of poor health and 
settled in Huntsville, Alabama, where he died 
a “much respected citizen of the community” 
in 1870 and is buried. 

[hope this correction can be noted in your 
next issue. 

—Todd S. Berkoff, Arlington, Virginia 


ED.: Alas, the photograph identified as Major 
General John Sedgwick in the last issue was 
indeed of Brigadier General William T.H. 


Pak 
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Poison Spring 


Historic Battlefield Site 


pany I, 13th Missouri Cavalry, Wood’s Battal- 
ion, CSA. Lest we forget. 
—Rick Utt, Seattle, Washington 


MOST OVERRATED SUCCESSES 

Ina letter that appeared in “Crossfire” [ Vol. 
9, No.2], John Braden lists the ten most over- 
rated successes of the war. Mr. Braden ranked 
Sherman’s March to the Sea as number one. I 
do not think Mr. Braden understands what 


National Archives 


John Sedgwick 


Brooks, The image is misidentified as 
Sedgwick by the National Archives and in The 
National Historical Society’s The Image of 
War: The Embattled Confederacy. Our thanks 
to Cliff Hyatt of the U.S. Military History In- 
stitute—and to Todd S. Berkoff—for help- 
ing us set the record straight. 


+ + 


I am fifteen years old and have been 
studying the Civil War for three years. I no- 
ticed a mistake in Volume 9, Number 2, in 
the article “Meade at Gettysburg” [by Robert 
Himmer]. On page 47 you put in Union gen- 
eral Gershom Mott’s photo where General 


Sherman was trying to accomplish with his 
march. 


First of all, Sherman was trying to show 
the southern people that their armies could not 
defend them against the enemy. Secondly, 
Sherman was waging a psychological war, es- 
pecially on the civilians of Georgia and the 
Carolinas, He was looking to put the finishing 
touches on a bitter war that divided our coun- 
try for four years by breaking the will of the 
civilian population to continue to rebel. Lastly, 
it was pretty much a forgone conclusion that 
the Army of Tennessee would try to link up 
with Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia. Lee was 
losing a lot of men with each passing day to 
battlefield wounds, disease, and desertion. 
Meanwhile, John Bell Hood was busy at 
Franklin, leaving most of his army in central 
Tennessee graves. The Army of Tennessee was 
trying to join the Army of Northern Virginia 
so as to fight Grant, while conceding the west- 
ern portion of the Confederacy. Sherman eas- 
ily cut Johnston off before he could reach Lee. 
Being in Savannah, Sherman had to go but a 
few miles to be in South Carolina. 

Sherman’s march was much more than 
just a grandstanding PR move. Sherman, with 
Grant’s permission, had a goal to accomplish, 
and he came through with flying colors. Of 
course Sherman’s march and the misery and 
suffering at Andersonville could have been 
avoided had Baldy Smith taken Petersburg in 

1864. That’s another debate for a later time. 


William T. H. Brooks 


Library of Congress 


Gershom Mott 


John Sedgwick’s should be. Mott commanded 
the Fourth and later Third Division of the II 
Corps from the Wilderness to Appomattox. 
Mott was not present at Gettysburg. 

I buy your magazine at bookstores and 
noticed this issue is your best yet. I enjoyed 
the articles on the Battle of Reams’ Station 
(“As Plain as a Deep Scar” by Allen C. Guelzo] 
and the 154th New York at Peachtree Creek 
[“‘The Worst Sight I Ever Saw” by Mark 
Dunkelman]. I have a great interest in Irish 
and German soldiers in the Civil War. 

Continue the good work! 


—Stephen W. Lunsford, Leeds, Alabama 
ED.: Sorry Stephen, Brooks is the guy. 


The reality is that Sherman, through his march, 
put the final nail in the Confederacy’s coffin. 
—Greg Diamond, via e-mail 


+ * * 


I am writing in response to John Braden’s 
comments in the “Crossfire” section of Volume 
9, Number 2. While certainly intriguing, I be- 
lieve Mr. Braden’s analysis misses the mark on 
a couple of points. 

First, to state that the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation / employment of black troops by the 
United States was the second most overrated 
success of the Civil War ignores an important 
component of the war. I would contend that 
the Emancipation Proclamation, the employ- 
ment of black troops, and the beginning shift 
toward racial equality has been the single most 
underrated success of our Civil War. As scholar 
David Blight correctly points out in his re- 
search on Civil War memory, Americans have 
long favored romantic stories of blue vs. gray 
over the tough reality of social revolution. 

Mr. Braden states that slavery was a dying 
system that was “in peril with or without the 
proclamation.” Whether slavery was truly dy- 
ing a slow death is irrelevant. The peculiar in- 
stitution was still alive and was the principal 
cause of our Civil War. Mr. Braden’s focus is 
too narrow. He does not consider what post- 
war America would have looked like had the 
Emancipation Proclamation not been issued 
or race relations and racial equality not been 


made one of the war’s central aims. Without 


the proclamation or the employment of black 
troops, northern victory would not have been 
as socially groundbreaking as it ultimately was. 
The proclamation and the enlistment of blacks 
was an act of confronting the war’s central is- 
sue and was, at the very least, a symbolic first 
step on the long road to justice. 

Mr. Braden’s assertion that the advantages 
of emancipation were offset by increased Con- 
federate resolve caused by the proclamation is 
not quantifiable and ignores the fact that the 
southern states initially seceded because sla- 
very was threatened by the new “Black Repub- 
lican” Lincoln administration. Southerners 
knew what defeat meant from the beginning. 

Secondly, Mr. Braden’s claim that, except- 
ing Petersburg, the Union military had no sig- 
nificant influence on the outcome of the war 
is ridiculous. While I agree with him that 
Grant's breakthrough at Petersburg was a sig- 
nificant success, Mr. Braden overlooks that 
Grant himself, as well as U.S. forces, would not 
have been at Petersburg had earlier Union suc- 
cesses not been significant. It was previous sig- 
nificant successes by the Union war machine 
that gave Grant the opportunity to be success- 
ful at Petersburg. Furthermore, Lee’s army 
would not have been as outnumbered, 
outgunned, or badly supplied had Union mili- 
tary success beforehand not been significant. 
And what about the Union victories in the 
autumn of 1864 that helped Lincoln win re- 
election? How about Antietam in 1862? I 
would like to hear Mr. Braden’s definition of 
“significant.” 

Thank you for the superior quality of your 
magazine. Keep up the great work. 

—Christopher Slocombe 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


SLAVERY AND THE WAR 

lam writing in response to the letter writ- 
ten by Dave Davies [“Crossfire,” Vol. 9, No. 3]. 
I found his letter very thought-provoking, but 
it contains several incorrect statements. 

1. “...the Portuguese had the dubious 
honor in 1441 of starting the European slave 
trade....” This is not true. A slave trade had ex- 
isted in the Mediterranean for, literally, as long 
as there have been humans in the Mediterra- 
nean. During the medieval/renaissance period 
there were not only many Africans being 
brought to Europe, but millions of Europeans 
being brought to Africa. In fact there are 
records of North African Muslim slavers raid- 
ing as far north as Cornwall and Ireland. The 
Portuguese may have been the first Europeans 
to raid sub-Saharan Africa and start the black 
slave trade, but they were not the first slavers 
by any means (Arab raiders had been raiding 
by land into central Africa and along the east- 
ern coast for centuries). 

2. “Britain, on the other hand founded the 
Society for the Abolition of the Slave Trade as 
far back as 1787...” (continued on page 90) 
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SHORT ROUNDS 
“Desecrated Vegetables” 


Rations in the Civil War were 
pretty basic and boring. Both armies 
put forth elaborately detailed regula- 
tions concerning rations. Each day the 
common soldier was supposed to be 
issued about a pound of bread (which 
could be in the form of hard tack), an- 
other pound of salt meat, whether beef 
or pork (less, if it was fresh), and yet 
another pound of peas or beans, rice 
or potatoes, plus some other items, such 
as pickles, salt, sugar, coffee, and so 
forth, which the troops could supple- 
ment with vegetables secured from lo- 
cal farmers or a sutler. Given that sci- 
ence at the time knew very little about 
nutrition, this was considered a pretty 
good diet. In fact, the average Ameri- 
can of the day ate no better. But even 
then it was monotonous. And as we 
now know, it certainly was missing 
some vital nutrients. 

Now, it was unusual for the troops 
to get the official ration, especially when 
they were engaged in hard campaign- 
ing. So for the most part the men who 
fought the war, whether Yanks or Rebs, 
lived on hardtack, supplemented by a 
little bacon or salt pork and anything 
fresh that they could find on their own. 
Naturally, it wasn’t always possible to 
secure fresh food when in the field. Get- 
ting vitamin-rich fresh produce was 
very difficult during winter or when the 
troops were on campaign. As a result, 
men often suffered from vitamin defi- 
ciencies, notably scurvy. 

Scurvy is caused by a lack of vita- 
min C, and is characterized by anemia, 
spongy gums, a loosening of the teeth, 
and bleeding into the skin and mucous 
membranes. In extreme cases it can 
cause death. During the war the Union 
army suffered 46,931 reported cases of 
scurvy, including 771 deaths, and many 


ee, 
We make every effort to check the accuracy 
of anecdotes published in “Knapsack,” but 
many were written down years after the event 
and in some cases are undoubtedly folk tales 
rather than genuine reminiscences, 


Albert A. Nofi 


Knapsack A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


thousands of other men displayed 
scurvy-like symptoms. 

This problem was not new. The 
Royal Navy had figured out how to deal 
with scurvy a century earlier, by provid- 
ing its sailors with a daily dose of lime 
juice. By the mid-nineteenth century the 
Parisian firm of Chollet & Cie. had de- 
veloped a process that produced “desic- 
cated vegetables.” 

Desiccated vegetables were prepared 
from turnips, beans, onions, carrots, cab- 
bage, potatoes, or other produce. These 
were first cleaned, then sliced, seasoned 
with salt, and then dried in hot air. While 
this process tended to reduce some of the 
vitamin content (unknown at the time), 
the product still retained enough vita- 
mins to be useful. The resulting product 
was then pressed into sheets or cakes of 
about twelve inches ona side and an inch 
thick. Sealed in tins or other waterproof 
packaging, they were light, durable, and 
easily transported. In the field, an ounce 
of the desiccated vegetables was suffi- 
cient to produce a quart of soup. By one 
calculation, a cubic yard of the stuff was 
sufficient to provide rations for 16,000 
men. 

Desiccated vegetables caught on 
pretty quickly. By the mid-1840s they 
were being used by several armies, in- 
cluding the French and the American, as 
well as hunters and even the pioneers on 
the trail to California or Oregon. As a 
result of their use of desiccated veg- 
etables, French losses to disease during 
the Crimean War were far lower than 
those suffered by the British. Meanwhile, 
American troops on the frontier found 
them very convenient for use on long 
patrols, as a man could carry a large sup- 
ply in his saddle-bags or knapsack. Some 
tough old regulars allegedly even found 
them a tasty “chaw,” biting off chunks 
and chewing away. 

So when reports of scurvy began 
coming in during the Civil War, the 
Union army sought out contractors will- 
ing to produce desiccated vegetables, in- 
cluding Chollet & Cie., which had a 
branch office in New York. Contracts 
were let, and large amounts of desiccated 
vegetables were soon being issued to 
Union troops. 
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Officially, the U.S. Army provided 
that “Desiccated compressed potatoes, or 
desiccated compressed mixed vegetables, 
at the rate of 1 ounce and 1/2 of the 
former, and 1 ounce of the latter, to the 
ration, may be substituted for beans, 
peas, rice, hominy, or fresh potatoes” in 
the soldier’s daily ration. On paper this 
solved the problem. 

Unfortunately, the troops didn’t like 
the stuff. In fact, they disliked it so much 
that they referred to it by rude nicknames 
such as “dessy-kated vegetables,” “des- 
ecrated vegetables,” or “dissected veg- 
etables.” The chief problem was that des- 
iccated vegetables had to be rehydrated 
properly. This meant they had to be care- 
fully soaked in a measured amount of 
fresh water for several hours and then 
cooked for a couple more. Most troops 
didn’t have that much time on their 


Right: Federal soldiers receive their rations 
before heading on a reconnaissance near 
Warrentown, Virginia. 


FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


> Invited to drill his hometown militia 
company while on graduation leave 
from West Point in the summer of 
1846, newly minted Brevet Second 
Lieutenant Thomas J. Jackson bungled 
the job so badly (perhaps deliber- 
ately?) that he marched the men off 
the parade ground and right out of 
town. 

> At one point during the Chattanooga 
Campaign, a Union officer called out 
the guard to salute U.S. Grant, who 
was examining positions along Chick- 
amauga Creek, whereupon Confeder- 
ate troops on the opposite bank also 
turned out to salute the general. 

> Tradition has it that on several occa- 
sions soldiers’ lives were saved when 
bullets struck pieces of hardtack they 
were carrying in their breast pockets, 
tales that seems unlikely, though per- 
haps possible if a spent round was in- 
volved. 

> Overseeing the burial of some Con- 
federate prisoners of war, Old Capitol 


“Now I wish that I would live.” 


—Brigadier General John Buford, on his deathbed, after having been informed of his promotion to major general. 


hands. Even when prepared properly, the | one thing, as some soldiers observed, | troops sometimes found that to save a few 


result “would remind one of a dirty 
brook with all the dead leaves floating 
around promiscuously,” as one soldier 
remarked, though he did go on to say 
that it was quite palatable. 

Aside from the fact that the troops 
tended to dislike them, there were other 
problems with desiccated vegetables. For 
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Prison superintendent William P. 
Wood selected both a Confederate 
and a Union chaplain to read the of- 
fices, saying, “All ye who want to hear 
the Lord God preached according to 
Jeff Davis, go down to the yard, and 
all ye who want to hear the Lord God 
preached according to Lincoln, go 
down to Number 16.” 

> Between 1802 and 1860, 1,875 men 
graduated from West Point, of whom 
about eighty-five percent were still 
alive at the outbreak of the Civil War; 
of these, about 1,100 (58.7 percent) 
saw service during the war, on one 
side or the other. 

> Explaining the speed with which Rob- 
ert E. Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia 
could establish a defensive position, 
one of George Gordon Meade’s staff 
officers commented, “It is a rule that 
when the Rebels halt, the first day 
gives them a good rifle pit; the sec- 
ond, a regular infantry parapet with 
artillery in position; and the third a 
parapet with an abattis in front and 
entrenched batteries behind. Some- 


they “looked like cattle food.” In fact, 
“baled hay” was another nickname for 
them. Other troops seem to have thought 
they looked like pressed tobacco, and 
there are reports that some men in the 
3rd Iowa Cavalry used desiccated veg- 
etables to fill their pipes. And then there 
was the problem of cost-cutting. The 


times they put this three days’ work 
into the first twenty-four hours.” 

> Acting to relieve the suffering of men 
who had endured amputations, on July 
16, 1862, Congress enacted legislation 
providing $50 for the purchase of a 
prosthesis for anyone who had lost an 
arm or foot, and $75 for anyone who 
had lost a leg. 

> Private Billy Crump, the orderly to 
Colonel Rutherford B. Hayes of the 
23rd Ohio Infantry, was perhaps the 
most skilled forager of the war, once 
returning from a twenty-mile excur- 
sion with fifty chickens, two turkeys, a 
goose, some two dozen eggs, and nearly 
thirty pounds of butter, all neatly 
trussed up and hanging from his 
saddle. 

> On January 1, 1863, the eve of the final 
day at the Battle of Stones River, Union 
and Confederate bands alternated with 
each other playing war songs for sev- 
eral hours until someone struck up 
“Home, Sweet Home,” which was im- 
mediately taken up by bands in both 
armies, and by most of the men as well. 


pennies, the contractors would “supple- 
ment” the turnips, onions, cabbage, and 
so forth that were supposed to be used 
to prepare desiccated vegetables with 
such unappetizing items as roots, stalks, 
and leaves, which hardly helped improve 
the product’s customer appeal. It is worth 
noting, however, that Confederate troops 
who captured Union stocks of desiccated 
vegetables found them quite useful, 
though they were usually operating on 
shorter rations than their Union coun- 
terparts. 

So the U.S. Army’s purpose in adopt- 
ing desiccated vegetables as a part of the 
ration was well-intentioned, but was only 
partially successful in alleviating the nu- 
tritional problems of the troops. 


Luck and Survival 

One of the pivotal points made by 
the great Prussian military thinker Karl 
von Clausewitz was that “together with 
chance, the accidental, and along with it 
good luck, occupy a great place in war.” 
Certainly, no soldier could ever deny the 
importance of luck in warfare. It seems 
remarkable that any of the attackers 
could have survived the Union assault on 
the Confederate lines at Fredericksburg 
or the Confederate attack at Gettysburg 
commonly known as Pickett’s Charge. Yet 
men did, in considerable numbers, de- 
spite the fact that hundreds of others did 
not. 

In this regard, consider the extraor- 
dinary experience of Captain Thomas J. 
Newsham at Fort Donelson. During U.S. 
Grant’s Henry and Donelson Campaign 
in early 1862, Captain Newsham was as- 
sistant adjutant general on the staff of 
Brigadier General Charles F. Smith. In the 
course of the heavy fighting on February 
15, Newsham’s duties required him to 
ride back and forth several times along 
the Union front, carrying orders and 
messages between Smith and his subor- 
dinates. 

Since he was mounted on a splen- 
did white horse, Newsham very quickly 
attracted the attention of the enemy. 
Among those who spotted him was 
Brigadier General Simon Bolivar Buck- 
ner, ablest of the three Confederate gen- 
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erals in the fort (not that it was difficult 
to outshine the competition, given that 
both of the other generals, Gideon Pil- 
low and John B. Floyd, were paragons of 
ineptitude). Reportedly, Buckner person- 
ally ordered several of the most experi- 
enced gunners and riflemen in the garri- 
son to let fly at the officer on the white 
horse. Nevertheless, despite a consider- 
able volume of ammunition being ex- 
pended at him, Newsham never received 
so much as a scratch. 

Tradition has it that among the 
many rounds aimed at Newsham were six 
from a six-pounder, several more from a 
ten-pounder, and at least one charge of 
grapeshot, not to mention a great many 
musket balls. Several of the rounds came 
close to Newsham, including a couple 
that reportedly passed between his body 
and the horse’s head, one that passed over 
the horse’s back, and the grapeshot, 
which allegedly passed between the 
horse’s legs, leaving naught but a few 
scratches. (Frankly, just how this rather 
precise count was kept, or how such little 
details as the rounds passing between the 
horse’s legs were noted, is problematic, 
but let’s not allow such trifles to interfere 
with a good story.) 

The most unusual piece discharged 
at Newsham was a hand-crafted Turkish 
rifle of .75 caliber, made from fine Dam- 
ascus steel with inlaid bands of silver, 
gold, and ivory, worth about $1,000. The 
owner of this piece, a Captain Naugh- 
ton—otherwise unidentifiable—claimed 
to have loosed eleven rounds at Newsham 
to no avail. 

When Fort Donelson surrendered 
on the 16th, Newsham met Buckner out- 
side his headquarters. The general in- 
quired as to whether Newsham was the 
same officer whom he had spotted on the 
previous day. When Newsham replied in 
the affirmative, Buckner replied, “Then 
you certainly bear a charmed life.” Cap- 
tain Naughton’s admiration for New- 
sham was such that he allegedly gave his 
rifle to the man, a nice gesture, consider- 
ing that it was otherwise going to be con- 
fiscated by Uncle Sam. 

Newsham had entered the army as a 
lieutenant in the 9th Illinois, a three- 
months regiment raised in April 1861. 
Later that year he had accepted the assis- 
tant adjutant general’s slot on Charles F. 
Smith’s staff. He performed staff func- 
tions until September 1862, when he 


mustered in as a major with the new 
117th Illinois. Despite this, he still often 
performed staff duties, notably in the 
Mississippi Valley, until the spring of 
1864, when he resigned from the service. 
Thereafter he seems to have pursued 
business interests in his home state, 
where he raised a family and was active 
in public life and veterans’ affairs, appar- 
ently becoming a friend of William T. 
Sherman. 

What he did with Captain Naugh- 
ton’s rifle is unrecorded. 


“... But Young Men Fight.” 

There’s an ancient saying, its origins 
lost in the mists of time, that “Old men 
make wars, but young men fight in them.” 
Whether or not the Civil War was caused 
by the proverbial “old men,” it certainly 
was fought largely by young men. 

According to the War Department, 
on average, at the time of his enlistment, 
a Union soldier was 25.8 years old, while 
the average age for officers upon mus- 
tering into service was just 30.4 years. 
Even the 583 Union generals were pretty 
young, averaging just thirty-seven at the 
outbreak of the war. And this despite the 
presence in their ranks of such hoary vet- 
erans as General-in-Chief Winfield Scott 
and Major General John E. Wool, both 
born before the Constitution had been 
ratified! Oddly, the average age at the 
outbreak of the war of the 425 Confed- 
erate generals was also thirty-seven. Due 
to very incomplete records, it’s not pos- 
sible to calculate comparable figures for 
Confederate enlisted men and officers. 
It’s likely, however, that these averages 
were somewhat lower. 

Indeed, on both sides a lot of under- 
age boys—and a few underage girls— 
managed to join the armies, usually by 
pretending to be eighteen. How many will 
never be known, but the number was cer- 
tainly high; estimates place the number 
of Union soldiers under eighteen any- 
where between 10,000 (which is probably 
too low) anda million (which is absurdly 
high). Nevertheless, it’s probable that in 
no other American war were so high a 
proportion of the troops quite literally 
children. For example, drummer boys 
were supposed to be at least twelve, but 
there certainly were boys as young as ten 
serving; the most famous of these was the 
Union’s John Clem (1851-1937), who ran 
away from home to follow the armies in 
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1861, just shy of his tenth birthday. Willie 
Johnson, the drummer of Company D, 
3rd Vermont Volunteers, was just thirteen 
when he won the Medal of Honor for 
conspicuous bravery during the Seven 
Days, and remains the youngest recipi- 
ent ever. 


Boy soldier Johnny Clem 


No one knows which army had the 
youngest soldier, a distinction that prob- 
ably cannot be determined. It seems 
likely, however, that the youngest officer 
was a rebel; although it cannot be con- 
firmed, it is believed that a young man 
named E.G. Baxter (born September 10, 
1849) from Clark County, Kentucky, en- 
listed in Company A of the Confederate 
7th Kentucky Cavalry in June 1862 and 
was made a second lieutenant when not 
quite fourteen. 

The youngest regimental com- 
mander in the war was probably a Yan- 
kee. On May 14, 1864, Colonel Theodore 
S. West of the 24th Wisconsin was seri- 
ously wounded in a skirmish near 


Resaca, North Carolina. Command of 
the regiment devolved on the next senior 
officer, Major Arthur MacArthur Jr., who 
was a few weeks shy of his nineteenth 
birthday (born June 2, 1845). Despite his 
age, MacArthur retained command of 
the regiment to the end of the war, ris- 
ing to colonel of volunteers, and later 
prospered in the peacetime army, end- 
ing his career as a lieutenant general and 
the father of two promising young of- 
ficers, Arthur MacArthur III, of the U.S. 
Navy, and the more famous Douglas 
MacArthur, of the U.S. Army. 


Above: Galusha Pennypacker (left), 
the youngest general on either side in 
the war, and John H. Kelly, the youngest 
Confederate general. 


The Union can also boast the young- 
est general in the war. On April 28, 1865, 
Colonel Galusha Pennypacker was pro- 
moted to brigadier general, which was 
nice because it came shortly before his 
twenty-first birthday (June 1), making 
him the youngest general on either side 
in the war, and the only general in 
American history who was too young to 
vote. In 1861, when the average age of 
the men who became generals was 
thirty-seven, Pennypacker had been only 
sixteen At the outbreak of the war that 
April, he had spurned an appointment 
to West Point, and the offer of a direct 
commission as a first lieutenant in the 
volunteers, to enlist as a sergeant in the 
9th Pennsylvania. 

The youngest Confederate general 
was Brigadier General John H. Kelly of 
Alabama. Born on March 31, 1840, he 
entered West Point in 1857, and resigned 
to go South on December 29, 1860. Kelly 
rose rapidly in Confederate service, and 
after Chickamauga was recommended 
for promotion to brigadier general, 
which was confirmed in November 1863, 
when he was just twenty-three. Kelly was 
mortally wounded during the Battle of 
Franklin on September 2, 1864. 


eS ee EE 


So it really was a young man’s fight. 

In later conflicts it became more dif- 
ficult for underage boys to enlist. Dur- 
ing the Civil War neither army provided 
much in the way of an induction physi- 
cal; even if a doctor was available, he 
merely certified from superficial obser- 
vation that a recruit appeared in good 
health. By the time of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War proper physicals were given to 
all recruits. While an underage boy could 
still manage to get into the ranks, the 
physical kept the youngest from sneak- 
ing in due to age-related physiological 
developments (it also, naturally, kept out 
any women who had a hankering to sign 
up disguised as a man). In the major wars 
of the twentieth century underage men 
still did manage to sign up (there is actu- 
ally an organization for “underage” vet- 
erans), particularly if they could pass for 
seventeen and get a family member to 
sign their enlistment papers. Following 
the Vietnam War, in which one youth of 
thirteen was killed in action, the Depart- 
ment of Defense adopted the use of So- 
cial Security Numbers as a means of iden- 
tifying personnel, and usually also 
requires a high school diploma as a pre- 
requisite for enlistment. As a result, the 
possibility that someone underage might 
be able to enlist has been greatly reduced. 
It has not, however, been completely 
eliminated, and there have been a few 
cases in which a younger sibling “bor- 
rowed” an older one’s Social Security 
Number and high school diploma and 
managed to enlist. 


Sergeant William Lorimer 


has a Close Call 

On May 24, 1861, the 17th Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry mustered into federal 
service for three years at Peoria. In its 
ranks, which consisted primarily of men 
from the north-central part of the state, 
was William A. Lorimer, a young man 
from Keithsburg, in Mercer County, who 
was enrolled as third sergeant in Com- 
pany L. The twenty-year-old Lorimer was 
a native of Scotland, brought to the U.S. 
when he was eight by his parents, who 
settled in Keithsburg. Dropping out of 
school when he was twelve, by the time 
the Civil War broke out he was making 
his living as a store clerk. 

The 17th Illinois—and Sergeant 
Lorimer—had a typical war. A lot of 
time was spent (continued on page 94) 


DO YOU KNOW? 


1. “Cow Cavalry” was the nickname 
for this Confederate unit. 

2. This February 20, 1865, battle 
represented perhaps the southern- 
most point at which fighting took 
place during the Civil War. 

. He was the youngest Confederate 
lieutenant general. 

. This was the only Confederate 
military unit from Missouri to 
serve in Virginia. 

. He was Lincoln’s bodyguard 
during the president’s journey to 
Washington D.C. in 1861. 

. These were the only two of 
Lincoln’s cabinet members to serve 
throughout the entire war. 


TEASER: This Confederate ordnance 


officer later founded the American 
Chemical Society. 


THE ANSWERS to questions 1-6 are 
below. If you know the answer to the 
teaser question, you can now submit 
it by e-mail by sending a message with 
the subject “Teaser Question” to 
northandsouth@netptc.net. 


or mail your answer to: 


NORTH & SOUTH 
31718 Old Ranch Park Lane 
Auberry, CA 93602 
The author of the correct answer 
drawn from the North & South hat will 
win a free book prize. 


WE HAVE A WINNER! 

The Teaser question in Volume 9, #2, 
was “This Union warship survived un- 
til 1956, when she sank at her berth be- 
cause of neglect.” The correct answer 
was USS Hartford. We received a slew 
of correct answers, and the winner, 
picked from the Ne-S hat, was Scott 
Wallace, Lt. USNR. He receives as his 
prize a copy of James McPherson's 
book Antietam. 


DYK ANSWERS 
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STEPHEN BERRY 


When Metal Meets Mettle 


THE HARD REALITIES OF CIVIL WAR SOLDIERING 


WHEN PHOEBE PEMBER, NURSE AT RICH- 
MOND’S CHIMBORAZO HOSPITAL, found 
the soldier he was sitting up in an ambu- 
lance, a “dilapidated figure [forgotten] in 
the general confusion.” He appeared to 
have dressed his own wounds with what- 
ever bits of cloth he could find. He had 
made it to the railroad terminus outside | 
Richmond, but the lines had been cut, so 
he had waited three days in the July sun 
before he could be sent on to Chimbor- 
azo. Taking him inside, Pember sat him 
upon a bed. Then she stood on a bench 
and unwound “rag after rag from around 
his head.”“The sight,” she admitted, “was 
the most sickening in my long experi- 
ence.” The man had been shot twice 
through the face. His jaws and teeth had 
been shattered on both sides; his tongue 
was cut in half. Three days in the sun had 
made the swelling immense. His lips were 
turned out; his mouth was filled with 
blood, bits of teeth, and maggots “in 4. 
countless number.” The smell, Pember 
noted, was unbearable. More unbearable 
were his first garbled words. He asked for 
a mirror to know if his “sweetheart would 
be willing to kiss him when she saw him.”! 

In trying to relay the grimness of the _ 
war, scholars often recur to the mounds 
of amputated arms and legs, the corpses 
“stacked like cordwood,” and the heads 
and hands that jutted so eerily out of so 
many hasty graves. But to Civil War sol- 
diers, it wasn’t the inanimate chunks of 
gore that broke the heart—it was the ani- 
mate ones, the still shambling, still moan- 
ing masses who twitched and screamed 
and refused to be counted among the 
dead. “[The] bodies of the slain soon be- 
came familiar and excited little interest 
or attention,” noted Alexander Walker, a 
New Orleans newsman at Shiloh. But “the 
groans of the suffering, the cries of those 
undergoing operations...the awful gur- 
gling sounds made by a poor fellow 
...Shot through the lungs and...laid out 
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to die under [a] wagon” —they were an- 
other story. They forced even the most 
stalwart soldiers to reflect on war’s inglo- 
rious nature and their own uncertain fu- 
tures. Certainly they pitied the man who 
had been shot. But the vast chasm be- 
tween them and him was one they hoped 
the war would never close. Pity yields 
quickly before self-pity; even the 
wretched despair of others gets filtered 
through the colossal egotism of the self. 


Staring into a wounded man’s face, most 
soldiers thought, “there, but for the aw- 
ful grace of God, go I.” It was an aspect 
of the war no man wanted to think on 
for long. Few Civil War diarists 
chronicled a buddy’s wound or his 
struggle for recovery. Few Civil War com- 
manders visited their boys in the hospi- 
tal. Few men could redeem, and none 
could repair, what happened when metal 
met mettle,” 


Mettle 


CIVIL WAR SOLDIERS WERE STUNNED by 
how quickly they became accustomed to 
things. Rained on, shot at, ordered about, 
infested with vermin, fed like racehorses, 
bored to tears, hotter than hell, colder 
than ice, they got used to it all. “The only 
way to be a soldier,’ Louisianan Edwin 
Fay concluded, “is to be ready to submit 
to any amount of fatigue and inconve- 
nience.” Admittedly, battle took some 
getting used to. In struggling to capture 
the “incommunicable experience of war,” 
soldiers often turned to meteorological 
metaphors: Bullets seemed to “fall like 
hail” and artillery to “roll like thunder.” 
Such language came naturally to farm 
people and helped to make familiar what 
was deeply unnatural and unsettling 
about the battle experience. But in mak- 
ing such comparisons, soldiers were try- 
ing to get at something else. Battle was a 
simultaneous assault on their senses. 
They were blinded by smoke; they were 
choked with dust and powder; their ear- 
drums were blown out by their own guns. 
Even if they weren't shot, they were pelted 
by pieces of tree, rock, animal, person. It 
was a “blast of hell sweeping into one’s 
face,” a “deadly wind impossible to stand 
against,” a “hurricane of combustibles,” 
a “murderous leaden storm.” This was not 
somebody trying to shoot them; this was 
something trying to wipe them from the 
face of the earth. This was war, “the red 
animal...the blood-swollen god.” And 
when a soldier stared into its face, he 
knew it had no mercy. “My first thought 
was, “This is unfair,” one soldier noted 
upon getting his first look at the elephant. 
“I didn’t come out to fight this way; I 
wish the earth would crack open and let 
me drop in”? 

But the earth does not crack open, 
and no one drops in. Each man has a re- 
ality to face. Some fold, some go berserk, 
some just drift back into their heads and 
leave their body to do its duty while they 
watch from another world. “This is the 
place that tries men’s souls,” one soldier 
noted, “this the place to find out the true 
man.” Some men could never get used to 


Wounded Union soldiers crowd the 
grounds of a field hospital after the 
battle at Savage’s Station, Virginia, in 
June 1862. 
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it. “For myself,” remembered Confeder- | 


ate John Dooley, “I must confess that the | 


terrors of the battlefield grew not less as 
we advanced in the war.” Dooley had seen 
“so many new forms of death...so many 
frightful and novel kinds of mutilation” 


that his dread of incurring “the like fear- | 


ful perils” unnerved him “for each suc- 
ceeding conflict.” He was unusual, how- 
ever, and he knew it. Most of his 
comrades got harder quickly. They didn’t 
duck, didn’t seem to notice the balls and 


shells that went singing past. Their im- | 
pulse for self-preservation had been sup- | 


pressed or perhaps extinguished alto- 
gether. “The desire to get in your best licks 
is all you care for,” marveled Frank 
Holsinger of the Pennsylvania Reserves. 
Men like Holsinger didn’t need to be 
commanded to fight. When things got 
thick, they knew as well as their generals 
what needed to be done, and they did it. 
Almost surrounded near Little Round 
Top, Union general John Gibbon was sur- 
prised to discover that his men were self- 
composed and self-directed. The enemy 
“were in our midst everywhere, but still 
we kept together, and seemed to under- 
stand without orders what to do, and to 
feel that the quicker we fired the sooner 
the thing would be over?”4 

As minds and bodies became battle- 
hardened, however, something softer be- 
gan to wink out. In resigning themselves 
to the possibility of death, soldiers 
blunted the degree to which they were 
fully alive. They prayed for survival, cer- 
tainly. But even as they prayed they be- 
gan to dissolve as individual selves. For 
Lafayette McLaws, the process began al- 
most instantly, In June 1861 he boarded 
a Virginia-bound train with 116 volun- 
teers from Lowndes County, Georgia. It 
being summer, the boys removed their 
shirts, then their shoes, then whatever 
they chose. The resulting odor, McLaws 
noted, was “tremendous,” and the fact 
that the boys sang and cheered most of 
the way only contributed to the all-out 
assault on his senses, Disoriented by the 
bellowing yells and the stifling smells, 
McLaws began to lose himself in the gen- 
eral press of humanity; a tangle of limbs, 
a stew of sweat, a symphony of patriotic 
huzzahs, the occupants of the train car 
were one man, singing with one voice, 
stinking with one stink. “From that time,” 
McLaws noted, “there was an end of all 
individuality.” 


From that time men marched and 
ate and died just the same. The abstract- 
ing process was so irresistible some men 
began to forget what they looked like. “I 
have no opportunity of judging of my ap- 
pearance,” James Williams complained to 
his wife. He had seen “the reflection of a 
dirty dust begrimed face once or twice 
in a glass,” but he couldn’t even be sure 
that it was his own face he saw. “You can 
hardly tell one man from another,’ Joshua 
Callaway admitted. “Everybody’s hair, 
whiskers, skin and clothes are the same 
color.” Eating, drinking, sitting, sleeping, 


Museum of the Confederacy, Richmond 
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living, and dying in dirt, men finally just 
seemed to become dirt, vacant golems 
with pretty dreams. The whole experi- 
ence convinced Edwin Fay that Moses 
had been right—men were composed of 
the dust to which they would surely re- 
turn. In the case of soldiers, however, God 
had added a generous portion of some 
more substantial element. “I think the 
‘dust’ of which soldiers...were made 
must have been comminuted atoms of 
iron,” Fay told his wife. “No man whose 
sinews are not of triple steel and whose 
frame is not of Brass can stand a 3 yrs. 
Campaign if 1 judge from my experience.” 
Fay had been physically toughened by the 
war. He could make day-long marches 
without food or break, then throw him- 
self down and sleep soundly on the 
ground. But did the war stop there? If it 
was making steel of his sinews and brass 


| of his frame, what was it making of his 


Left: Lafayette McLaws. 


Soldiers’ minds and bodies became 
battle-hardened as the war progressed. 
To the seasoned veteran, if the man next 
to him fell in combat, it was his turn. Below: 
Gilbert Gaul's “The Skirmish Line,” a 
depiction of fighting at Cold Harbor in 1864. 
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softer organs? Collapsed on the ground, 
Fay had ample time to consider what he 
had become. “I am not worthy to live,” 


he wrote his wife helplessly, “I am unfit | 


to die. My heart has become harder than 
the nether Mill Stone. I have no love for 
anything save you and my child.” But did 
he not also fear that he had become too 
hard even for this last love? A metallized 
Fay might survive the war, might even 
find his way home, but of what use was a 
metal man to a wife of flesh and blood? 
Was such a man worthy of her affections, 
her touch, her bed? “If I come home,” Fay 
told his beloved, “I think I shall bivouac 
for the future in your flower yard.” Per- 
haps that was as close as a golem dared 
dream of being to something so much 
softer than himself.® 

Across the country, the Civil War 
remade men in its unforgiving image. 
“War is fast becoming the thing natural, 
tho’ abhorrent to my feelings,” noted 
Mississippian William Nugent. “I go at it 
just as I used to go at law-suits. Still 1am 
not by any manner or means fond of the 
profession. The idea of being continually 
employed in the destruction of human 
life is revolting in the extreme. Necessity 
imperious and exacting, forces us along 


| and we hurry through the dreadful task 


apparently unconscious of its demoral- 
izing influences and destructive effects 
both upon...nation{s] & individuals.” In 
distancing themselves from the death 
they caused and witnessed, men found 
themselves also at a disconcerting dis- 
tance from their own decency, and it was 
a gap they wondered if they should ever 
close. “[We are] hardly allowed to sigh at 
the fall of our friends and relatives,” noted 
Joshua Callaway, “and if we do happen 
to shed a tear secretly, it is soon dried up 
to make room for one for some one else. 
We never will have time to contemplate 
and comprehend the horrors of this war 
until sweet, delightful peace is restored 
to us, & we can take a retrospective view.”” 

Between battles, soldiers lay on their 
backs, stared at the stars, and tried to 
imagine a way home. Callaway did so and 
thought he saw his wife and kids playing 
on the surface of the moon. But too much 
of this kind of thinking was dangerous. 


| 


Early in the war, for instance, Georgian | 


T.R.R. Cobb had taken great comfort in 
daydreaming about his family. He was 
fighting for them after all. A couple years 
later, however, he was staring at his 
daughter’s picture, and she stared back 


| not with love but reproach for what her 


father had become. “I have wept over [her 
image] until my emotion choked me,” 


| Cobb admitted, but “I have wondered if 
| her pure spirit could love such a polluted 


worm as I am.” Reaching out to his wife 
in his dreams no longer worked either. “I 
dreamed about you all last night,” he 
wrote her. But “you had married another 
man [and] I thought I saw little Sally 


| standing alone just as I went into battle.” 


However much he adored them, Cobb’s 
family now haunted him too. They were 
revenants of another life that a “polluted 
worm’ like him did not deserve to have 
back. It was better, Cobb decided, not to 
think of them, not to think at all: “This is 


| the only place I ever was at in my life 


where I do not desire even to think. What 
is the use? We are mere machines.”® 
Machines make splendid infantry- 


_ men. Soldiers who had reached Cobb’s 
| conclusion did not need a man at their 


elbow to steady them in battle. Their lines 
were loose and supple. They undulated 
over the terrain, and surged up a hill like 
a swarm of angry bees. They were un- 
distractable, focused only on victory. If 
the man next to them fell, well, it was his 
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turn. They had been through so many 
battles they began to feel vaguely Yankee- 
proof, Rebel-proof, bullet-proof.’ 


Metal 


SOME SOLDIERS DESCRIBED IT AS A 
SHARP PINCH OR AN ELECTRIC JOLT. Most 
found the feeling far duller—like being 
hit with a club. All agreed that it did not 
immediately hurt. But the amount of 
blood was stupendous, and it set them to 
pawing at themselves in a frantic search 
for damage. Hit by a shell fragment, John 
Jackman of the Orphan Brigade blacked 
out for a second. “When I came to my 
senses... stood on my feet and not feel- 
ing any pain I could not imagine what was 
the matter. The first thought that entered 
my mind was that my head was gone. I 
put my hand up to ascertain whether [it] 
was still on my shoulders.” W.C. Ward of 
the 4th Alabama described being hit as a 
vague, “sinking sensation.” He knew only 
that he was “falling, all things growing 
dark, the one and last idea passing 
through my mind was: ‘this is the last of 
earth.” 

For many soldiers it was the last of 
earth. Thousands were killed instantly. 


| Thousands more had time to put up their 


hands and discover that something really 
vital was missing. Bullets do funny things 
to bodies. Civil War minie balls were big 
and slow—they did not pierce flesh but 
shredded it; they did not clip bone but 
shattered it. They arrived dirty with pow- 
der, bore foreign material, especially 
pieces of uniform, into the wound, and 
blunted on impact, tumbling, caroming, 
or splitting as they sizzled through the 
organs and shimmied up the bone. 

A bullet is a little chunk of physics. 
It screams along, heedless of all except 
force, until it is acted upon by enough 
outside forces to stop it—gravity, wind 
resistance, or the imposition of some ob- 
ject, like a human being. Ordered to drop 
back behind a tree line, Joshua Callaway 
and most of the 28th Alabama did as they 
were told. One member of the company, 
however, decided to contradict the order, 
not wishing to be seen fleeing before the 
enemy. “One of our boys told him if he 
did not get behind a tree he would be 
shot,” Callaway noted, but he just “smiled 
& replied, ‘I am not afraid of them.” A 
minute later a ball struck the man in the 


| privates, putting an end to his defiant 
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| ered with dust until they looked like 


gesture and unmanning him rather com- 
pletely. It was all random. Seemingly mi- 
nor wounds could prove deadly—none 


more famously than the nick at the back | 


of the knee that took out General Albert 
Sidney Johnston at Shiloh. Contrarily, 
wounds that looked devastating could 
come out alright. One Confederate of- 


ficer had his stomach blown open at the | 
Battle of Cedar Mountain. His intestines | 
lay beside him in the grass. A couple of | 


assistant surgeons took one look at him 
and concluded to leave him where he lay. 
Just then, the officer stirred and de- 
manded treatment. The surgeons carried 
the officer’s outsides and insides to the 
dining table of a local farmhouse. After 
removing a few handfuls of turf from the 
cavity and cleaning the intestines, they 
were startled to discover that the abdomi- 
nal wall was the only thing damaged. 
They sewed him back up, and he was 
fine.!! 

Regardless of its source or severity, 
though, a wound was one’s own. No man 
had another exactly like it. The moment 
a soldier got hit, he and his wound were 


alone in the world, and they would walk | 


the road to recovery alone too. However 
much they might be fawned over, prayed 
for, or operated on, they were no longer 
part of a company, regiment, or brigade. 
They were just one fallen man, locked in 
what one soldier called the battle “grim 
and great” between “Skeleton Death 


[and] Skeleton Soldier.” Struggling to re- | 
cover would require more self-motiva- | 


tion than signing up for service, more 


self-discipline than standing up to battle. | 


It would require what one sanitation 


worker dubbed the “harder heroism of | 


the hospital.” 

First, though, a soldier had to make 
it to the hospital—no small task in the 
case of the seriously wounded. At the 
beginning of the war, neither side had 
made adequate preparation for the col- 
lection and treatment of casualties. Ulti- 
mately both sides came up with the same 
system. Dressing stations, situated just 
out of rifle range, sent their ambulances 
forward. The wounded were retrieved, 
brought back for a dose of laudanum or 


a belt of booze, a tourniquet or a lint | 


packing. Then they were sent rearward | 


to one of the field hospitals, which spe- 
cialized in the bone saw. Patients who 


needed something else were mostly left | 


to die or get better. If they refused to do 


either, they were removed to a permanent 
hospital. In theory, it was as fine a sys- 
tem as could have been devised. In prac- 
tice, it was often a disaster.'? 

For starters, whichever side con- 
trolled the battlefield controlled its de- 
bris, including its human debris. Victors 
saw to their own wounded first, which 
left captured and uncollected enemy ca- 
sualties in a difficult situation. Stories 
abound in which men got the best pos- 
sible medical care at the hands of those 
who had shot them. But sympathy is the 
long suit of few fighting men. Glancing 
over a battlefield after victory, an adju- 
tant with the 38th Illinois noted that “it 
was a sad sight and yet [not an] unpleas- 
ant one to see those infernal rebels lying 
on the field—Kicking like a flock of dead 
partridges.” David Strother, with other 


members of the Army of the Potomac, | 


actually pitched camp on the Antietam 
battlefield, right in the midst of the Con- 
federate dead—or, rather, the Confeder- 
ate mostly dead. “Many 
were black as Negroes,” 
Strother remembered, 
their “heads and faces 
hideously swelled, cov- 


Right: Wounded 
soldiers are 
collected from the 
battlefield. 


Below: A Union 
surgeon and his 
team attend to a 
patient. 
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clods. Killed during the charge and flight, 
their attitudes were wild and frightful. 
One hung upon a fence killed as he was 
climbing it. One lay with hands wildly 
clasped as if in prayer. From among these 
loathsome earthsoiled vestiges of hu- 
manity, the soldiers were still picking out 
some that had life left.” Despite this 
ghoulish scene, Strother and company 
drank, smoked, and told funny stories, 
then bedded down amid the disregarded 
corpses.'4 

Of course, it was all a little less amus- 
ing if one was a member of the nearly 
dead. Left on the Gettysburg battlefield 
by Robert E. Lee’s retreat, W.C. Ward of 
the 4th Alabama lay with a few wounded 
comrades for days on Little Round Top. 
“Fever-smitten, pain-racked,” and starv- 
ing, the men were helpless before “great 
green flies...grown unnaturally large 
...on human blood.” Federal officers fi- 
nally acknowledged Ward and company; 
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they were given a little hardtack and pick- 
led pork but no medical attention. Then 
“came to us another terror,” Ward re- 
membered. “We were to be devoured 
while living by maggots—creeping, dou- 
bling, crawling in among the nerves and 
devouring [us] alive.” Unable to move, 
one of Ward’s comrades soon had “great 
sores...eaten into his body.” His “femo- 
ral artery...sloughed,” and “blood ... ac- 
cumulated in a pool from...his hip to his 
heel.” The men yelled until a Union sur- 
geon brought a tourniquet, but they were 
told that they would have to keep the 
pressure on it themselves. For forty-eight 
hours the Confederates lay writhing in 
the blood slick, “one wounded man stay- 
ing the flow of the life current of the 
other.” With nothing else to do and un- 
able to turn away, Ward watched trans- 
fixed as the maggots writhed in the blood 
around him, “rioting in their gory feast 
and reveling in the poor fellow’s wound.” 
The noise they made, “as they doubled 
and twisted, crept and crawled,” was one 
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he never forgot. It was “that of hobs eat- 
ing corn.” Finally the Union surgeon re- 
turned and ligated the artery.'> 

Even if wounded soldiers could be 
evacuated in a timely manner, the road 
| to recovery was (literally) a bumpy one. 
_ They were first borne on crude litters to 
| the dressing stations by men more con- 
cerned with speed than smoothness. 
They were then put onto crude wagons 
traveling crude roads—and, if the army 
| was in retreat, the trip would not bea lei- 
surely one. After Gettysburg, John 
Imboden rode the whole length of the 
wounded train of Lee’s retreating army. 
_ “Scarcely one in a hundred had received 
| adequate surgical aid,” Imboden admit- 
ted. “Many of them had been without 
food for thirty-six hours. Their ragged, 
bloody, and dirty clothes, all clotted and 
hardened with blood, were rasping the 
tender, inflamed lips of their gaping 
wounds. Very few of the wagons had even 
straw in them, and all were without 
springs. The road was rough and rocky. 
The jolting was enough to have killed 
| sound, strong men.” With each jolt, fresh 
prayers and execrations went up from the 
occupants: “Oh God! Why can’t I die?,” 
“My God! Will no one have mercy and 


After Gettysburg, John Imboden (left) 
rode the whole length of the wounded 
train of Lee’s retreating army (below). 
“Very few of the wagons had even 
straw in them,” Imboden noted, “and 
all were without springs.” 
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| kill me and end my misery?” “It was my 


sad lot to pass the whole distance from 
the rear to the head of the column,” 


Imboden remembered, “and no language 


can convey an idea of the horrors of that 


| most horrible of all nights of our long 


and bloody war.”!® 


Many of the wounded could not get 
a place in the wagons and had to shamble 


_ along behind. Like Imboden, J.C. Smith 


of Greencastle, Pennsylvania, watched as 
the caravan of Lee’s miserables slunk back 
south. “Tt was an easy matter to trace their 
route of flight,” he noted. “Dead horses, 
broken-down and abandoned wagons, 
cannons, carriages and caissons, {and] 


| new-made graves were everywhere to be 
| seen. It was simply a road covered with 


wrecks.” Some of the wrecks were still 
moving. Soldiers shot in their arms, 


| shoulders, necks, or faces lurched along 


at the back of the train like an army of 
the undead. Whenever they made it to a 
pump, they descended upon it, each man 
putting his wounded body part “under 
the spout while another would pump 
cold water on the sore. Then he would 
do a like service to his comrade.” Smith 


| estimated the number of wounded that 


passed through his town at twelve to fif- 


| teen thousand.!7 


Thus it was sometimes days before 
soldiers made it to a real hospital—and 
it was a distance they often had to nego- 
tiate themselves. E.C. Dawes’ medical 
odyssey began outside Dallas, Georgia, on 
May 29, 1864. A major with the 53rd 
Ohio, he was sunk down ina rifle pit, giv- 


| ing the rebs “an awful licking,” when a 


_ bullet hit him in the back of the head. 
| The ball cracked but did not penetrate 


his skull, and he remained in the fight. A 
couple minutes later, however, he was 
struck again, this time in the left side of 
the face. As his surgeons later put it, the 
bullet “carried away the body of the infe- 
rior maxilla to near the angle.” (In other 
words, Dawes lost most of his lower jaw.) 
The ball, he noted, also “took off my 
lower lip, tore the chin so that it hangs 
down, took out all the lower teeth but 
two, and cut my tongue.” Dawes was 
quickly evacuated to a field hospital, but 
the surgeons advised him to get on a 
wagon train bound for Kingston. Maybe 
the doctors there could do something for 
him. The next two days were the most 
miserable of Dawes life. He spent the first 
night sitting up on a bag of corn, unable 
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to recline his head, in a wagon that 


lurched its way over a dark and rutted | 


road. The jostling agitated his wound so 
much that his tongue swelled to the point 
where he could barely swallow. The next 
day was blisteringly hot, and the heavy 
dust made even breathing difficult. Fi- 
nally, he made it to Kingston, where he 
found the hospital so overcrowded he 
had to wait outside. Into a corner of the 


porch, he sank his right temple, the only | 


undamaged part of his throbbing and 
mangled head. A nurse came around with 
some soup. “I took off my bandage to 
drink it,” Dawes remembered. “She 
looked at me, burst into tears, and ran 
away.” Next came “an old gray haired sur- 
geon’; at the sight of Dawes, he too 
“turned very white and went away.” Re- 
signedly, Dawes got up from his comfort- 
able corner and stalked off to find a sur- 
geon who would be able to look him in 
the face.'* 

As Dawes’ conduct exemplifies, and 
as historian Gerald Linderman has noted, 
“the battlefield’s values extended to the 
hospital and in ways intensified there.” As 
before, men were expected to demon- 
strate courage. In the wards, they were 
reassembled in rows; elbow to elbow, they 
again propped each other up to do their 
duty to themselves. As before, some 
shirked or malingered; sometimes cow- 
ardice broke out and spread down the 
line. A nurse who acquiesced in a request 
to sing “Home, Sweet Home” plunged an 
entire ward into collective despair. Most 
men didn’t blubber or break down, how- 
ever; they bucked up, just as before, and 
tried to conduct themselves as men wor- 
thy of the name.!? 

But hospitals required a different 
kind of courage. Soldiers faced not a war 
god’s “hurricane of combustibles” but a 
creepier, colder presence that lay quiet 
siege to their bodies. Half mad with bore- 
dom, pain, or fever, fighting slowly los- 
ing battles to dysentery and gangrene, 
they lay on their backs in helpless, end- 
less agony, like turtles dying in a road. 
Nearly cut in two by a shell at the Battle 
of Atlanta, James Galbreath was taken to 
a hospital and laid out on a cot. He did 
not know anybody, and the nurses were 
all tending to the wailers, so he had to 
wait or die alone. Finally, he spied Sam 
Watkins, a soldier he had met some 
hours before being blown apart. “Sam, 
O, Sam,” Galbreath called out. Watkins 


looked like he had seen a ghost. He had | 


blithely decided to visit wounded com- 
rades on his way back to camp, but now 
he deeply regretted it. Twenty years later 
he would say that of the “thousands of 
horrifying scenes” he had witnessed dur- 
ing the war, nothing compared to the 
sights, sounds, and smells of a hospital. 
“Hello, Galbreath, old fellow,” Watkins 
said, trying to sound cheerful. “I thought 
you were in heaven long before this.” 
Galbreath tried to laugh, but he wanted 
something more—company, comfort, or 
some kind of explanation. When 
Watkins asked after his wound, Galbreath 
just pulled down the blanket. “The lower 
part of his body was hanging from the 
upper part by a shred,” Watkins later 
noted, “and all of his entrails were lying 
on the cot with him, the bile and other 
excrements exuding from them.” Watkins 
could find no witty rejoinder for this and 
so kissed Galbreath on the forehead and 
made to leave. Galbreath protested vehe- 
mently, but Watkins pretended to hear 
only gibberish and fled.”° 

To be wounded was to be lonely. 
Family usually could not make the trip 
to the hospital; friends and command- 
ers usually would not. A soldier could 


Right: E.C. Dawes 
(left, postwar) and 
Sam Watkins. 


Hospitalized soldiers 
could surrender to 
nurses and be no less 
men for the fall. 
Below: A nurse poses 
with two of her 
patients. 
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keep himself mildly distracted during 
the day, but the long nights “came as a 
terror to every man.” The sun weakened 
and shadows lengthened until it seemed 
“that the vast room with the narrow 
beds...became like the dim caverns of 
the Catacombs,..[and] up and down 
the aisles moved [doctors and nurses] 
...like the satellites of the Venetian 
Doges gliding through the torture 
chamber.” Defiance, panic, self-pity: a 
soldier could cycle through all of these 
emotions and still have hours to go be- 
fore dawn.”! 

What soldiers were looking for in 
the wee hours was not the courage to 
fight but to surrender—to their doctors, 
to death, to whatever God had in store 
for them. In this, the nurses helped im- 
measurably. It was not just that they en- 
couraged good behavior and had a 
ready Bible. It was that soldiers could 
surrender to them and be no less men 
for the fall. Nurse Hannah Ropes met 
her first wounded at the bottom of the 
hospital’s main stairs. “There, bent, 
clung, and stood, in dumb silence, fifty 
soldiers, grim, dirty, muddy, and 
wounded.... Everything they had was 
stripped off—and, weak, helpless as 
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babes, they sank upon us to care for 
them.... With broken arms and 
wounded feet, thighs, and fingers, 
[washing them] was no easy job.... One 
quite old man, sick every way, and bul- 
let hole through his right hand, called 
me ‘good mother’ when I laid his head 
on his pillow and soon he slept as though 
he had come to the end of war.” One of 
Ropes’ soldiers had come to the end. He 
died in her arms, his breath growing 
“more gentle” and “ending softly as an 
infant’s.” Others did not go out as grace- 
fully; they drank, chewed, and cursed 
their way into the hereafter. Watching 
her boys make their varied exits, Ropes 
became convinced that the real test of a 
man’s character came not on the battle- 
field but in the hospital bed. “Each 
man...is taking his [true] measure,” she 
said. “[And] as it is taken even so must 
it stand.... Now is the judgment of this 
world,”?2 

Walt Whitman agreed. The real war, 
the real test of man, was taking place in 
the wards. When his brother George was 
wounded at Fredericksburg, Whitman 
traveled to see him. George turned out 
to be fine, but Whitman was never the 
same. “[These] tens and twenties of thou- 
sands of American young men, he noted, 


“badly wounded, all sorts of wounds, op- 
erated on, pallid with diarrhea, languish- 
ing, dying with fever, pneumonia, open 
a new world somehow to me, giving 
closer insights, new things, exploring 
deeper mines than any yet, showing our 


| humanity...tried by terrible, fearfulest 
| tests, probed deepest, the living soul’s, the 


body’s tragedies, bursting the petty 
bounds of art.”?? 

The body’s tragedies would con- 
tinue after the war. Battle flags could be 
thrown down or folded up; guns could 
be hung back on the wall. But for the 
wounded, the battle “grim and great” 
might go on for a lifetime. Take the case, 
for instance, of Andrew Roy. On June 27, 
1862, Roy and the rest of the 10th 
Pennsylvania were on their bellies a 
mile southeast of Gaines’ Mill. With 
the order to charge bayonets, they 
“sprang to their feet and made for the 
enemy.” Elated to be surging forward, 
the man next to Roy whooped and 
waved his hat and was hit in the heart 
and dropped dead. Just as he was mar- 


| veling at how quickly it had all happened, 


Roy was spun half-way around by a blow 
to his left hip. Determined not to fall, he 


grimaced, planted his bayonet, crumpled | 


against the butt of his gun, and fell. 
When he came to, the regimental sur- 
geon pronounced the wound mortal. 
Roy could not be moved. He would have 
to be left on the field for the Confeder- 
ates.”4 


| 


Roy was situated under a copse of 
trees when the rebels arrived. The Con- 
federate surgeon pronounced him dead 
a second time: “Sir, you cannot live three 
days.” For sixteen days, Roy picked at his 
maggots, crawled to any spot that looked 
a single degree cooler, and cursed Jeff 
Davis for leaving him there to die. Fi- 
nally he was transferred to Richmond’s 
new prison system, a series of filthy to- 
bacco warehouses along the James River. 
There he slept on an encrusted floor be- 
tween two men who quietly succumbed 
to fever. He spent the hours watching the 
skirmishing lines of lice that crawled 
across the floor and onto his person. Fi- 
nally, he was told that he would be pa- 
roled if he could march to the cars him- 
self. The exertion left him “so feverish 
and sore” that he “could not walk with- 
out pain for two weeks.”*> 

Roy’s next stop was Fortress Mon- 
roe. Here at least the sheets were clean 
and the faces sympathetic. Here he 
could write his mother and tell her that 
he was not, as reported, dead. But the 
surgeon at Fortress Monroe, like his 
regimental surgeon, like the rebel sur- 
geons, never probed his wound. Roy 
regained some of his strength, but the 
hole that ran through his side contin- 
ued to discharge a frightful amount of 
fluid. When he asked the doctor about 
it, he was always told “to have patience 
and [all] would soon be well.” After four 
weeks Roy grew tired of this conversa- 


The real war, thought Walt Whitman (left), was taking place in the hospital 
wards, where, despite the best efforts of doctors and nurses, and the will of 
wounded men to live, thousands of soldiers did not survive treatment; below: 


a Union cemetery at City Point, Virginia. 
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tion and requested a transfer. He was sent 
to Camp Parole.”¢ 

At Camp Parole, Roy bumped into a 
friend who looked at his wound and told 
him he would be better off at the Gen- 
eral Hospital over at the Naval Academy. 
Roy agreed, and, dressing his wound as 
usual, he reported to the camp surgeon 
for the transfer. “O, no,” the doctor re- 
plied, “that wound is almost well.” The 
following morning Roy repeated the pro- 
cedure, but this time he did not dress the 
wound. “What are you doing here?” the 
doctor asked, “You should be in the Navy 
Yard.”?? 

At the Naval Academy, a nurse 
washed Roy’s wound and, for the first 
time, a surgeon inserted a probe into the 
cavity to figure out what was going on. A 
piece of his pelvis had been broken off 
by the ball, and it was now rotting inside 
him. “The dead bone will have to decom- 
pose before the wound will stop discharg- 
ing,” the doctor informed Roy, “and it 
may be several months before this will 
occur.” Roy asked if an operation could 
be performed to remove the bone, but he 
was told that the procedure would kill 
him. Recognizing a now familiar pattern 
of trepidation and incompetence, Roy 
immediately requested another transfer, 
this time to the General Hospital at 
Clarysville, Maryland. The doctor said he 
had no authority to grant such a trans- 
fer; Roy would have to write to Washing- 
ton. Roy did, and no one answered. Fi- 
nally, some influential friends pulled a 
few strings, but by then Roy had been at 
the Naval Academy for several months. 
His wound ran as freely as ever, and oc- 
casionally pieces of necrotic bone spat 
out from the hole in his back.”® 

By December, now seven months 
after being hit, Roy made it to Clarysville. 
There the doctor treated him with a sy- 
ringe, shooting water into the hole in his 
back and watching it squirt out two feet 
from the hole in the front. As much as 
this seemed to amuse everyone, Roy be- 
came desperate for results that were a 
little more tangible. As winter passed into 
spring, he begged his doctor for an op- 
eration. If there was one chance in a hun- 
dred that he would survive, he wanted the 
surgery. The doctor’s answer was final: 
ts es 

In the summer of 1863, more than 
a year after being shot, Roy volunteered 
to transfer a prisoner from Clarysville to 


Baltimore. While there he secretly con- 
sulted a Dr. Smith, widely regarded the 
“best surgeon in the United States.” Un- 
like Roy’s other surgeons, Smith re- 
moved Roy’s dressing and confidently 
rammed his probe home. “There is some 
necrosis bone in there,” Smith noted 
curtly. “I will take it out and you will get 
well.” In went Smith’s forceps and out 
came “a piece of bone an inch in length 
and half an inch broad.” Smith “looked 
at ita moment or two, thrust his forceps 
in again, and brought out a piece as large 
as the first.” He went in again and again, 
each time looking Roy in the face to see 
if he was about to faint. After the sev- 
enth piece came out Roy was sure that 
he would. But Smith kept right on go- 
ing, removing fourteen pieces total. The 
surgery complete, Smith asked Roy: 
“What made you come to me? Why did 
not your own surgeons extract these 


= 


bones? Don’t you know that I am a 
rebel?” Roy’s wound would now begin 
to heal, the doctor told him. He would 
be well in five weeks.*” 

Ten weeks later Roy’s wound was 
flowing as freely as ever. It was now the 
fall of 1863 and he decided to try his luck 
in Pittsburgh. A Dr. Walters found no 
loose bones during the initial examina- 
tion, but he did detect some “foreign sub- 
stance” in the wound, probably a piece 
of uniform. The hole that ran through 
Roy would have to be enlarged to get the 
“foreign substance” out. Thrusting his 
middle fingers into Roy’s side, in front 
and in back, Walters wriggled them 


| around until they met at the center. The 


forceps went in and came out with an- 
other “good sized piece of dead bone.” A 
second insertion brought out another. 
But the doctor could find no more. Roy 
was finally free of dead bones. Unfortu- 


Famous Leaders and Battle Scenes of the Civil War 


Interior view of Richmond's Libby Prison, a converted tobacco shed. 
Pictured are men from Lee’s army, who were kept at Libby after their 
general's surrender in April 1865. 
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nately, his chance of recovery was re- 
mote. The enlarged wound quickly be- 
came infected. He caught cold and be- 
came feverish. Dr. Walters needed the 
bed, however, and, despite the protests 
of the nurse, Roy was turned out.*! 

A year and a half after he had been 
shot, Roy straggled back to his own bed 
at his mother’s house in Maryland. She 
met him at the door. She had twice been 
informed that the boy was dead, and, in 
fairness to the reports, he didn’t look too 
good. “Oh, he is dying,” she said upon 
seeing him. Roy kept to his back for two 
weeks; he felt worse than he had when 
he was “shot down on the battlefield.” 
Every day he grew weaker; he could not 
turn in bed; his friends and family lost 
hope; and he began at last to despair.*? 

And then he got better. After a year 
and a half, it seemed to happen over- 
night. First he could move, then he could 
walk, then he could begin to realize that 
he was indeed going to live. His success 
had been a triumph of tenacity. People 
had tried to kill him with malice and in- 
competence and he had simply refused 
to die. He had overseen his recovery; he 
had willed it into being. “I had inher- 
ited a very rugged constitution from my 
ancestors,” he admitted, “and, besides, 
had never lost hope of recovering, which 
the doctors say is a very strong point in 
one’s favor, when death would fain in- 
vade this earthly tabernacle.” Roy was 
one of the lucky ones; he had won the 
battle of Skeleton Death vs. Skeleton 
Soldier.** 

And what did he win? Life, certainly, 
though it was a life he and his wound 
would have to negotiate together. They 
were stuck with each other, joined at the 
hip. Over the next three decades, forty 
more pieces of bone would be pulled out 
of Andrew Roy. His foot would go dead. 
His leg would go numb. He bore the 
bruises of frequent falls. He was never 
for a moment without pain. One doctor 
after another poked, prodded, and pho- 
tographed him, all to justify and rejustify 
the miserly pension that thanked him for 
his service. In all of this, he was not un- 
like the thousands of others who bore 
their red badges through post-bellum 
America. Some were lionized at ban- 
quets. Some had to humiliate themselves 
in cripple races, just to win a free leg. 
Life is like that, and living it takes the 
hardest heroism of all.*4 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS “8... 


Come and Join Us on the Trail! 


An Insider’s Tour of Lexington, The Hometown of Robert E. Lee and Stonewall Jackson plus a Sunday morning Walking 
Tour of The Battle of New Market, July 21-23, Lexington, VA with Robert K. Krick and Keith Gibson (Friday 8:00 PM- 
Sunday 12:00 N) $295 - includes Saturday lunch and dinner 


Rich Mountain & Cheat Mountain: A Field & Walking Tour of Lee & McClellan’s First Military Campaigns, July 28-30, 
Elkins, WV with Gary Ecelbarger and Hunter Lesser (Friday 8:00 PM-Sunday 3:30 PM) $295 - includes 2 lunches 


Women at Gettysburg: In Town and On the Battlefield - Part II, July 29-30, Gettysburg, PA 
with Joanne Lewis and Robert L. Baker (Saturday 8:45 AM - Sunday 12:00 N) $195 - includes Saturday lunch 


Following the Iron Brigade: Brawner’s Farm, South Mountain, Antietam and Gettysburg - A Field & Walking Tour, 
August 3-5, Frederick, MD with William R. Stott, Jr. (Thurs 8:00 PM-Sat 6:00 PM) $295 - includes 2 lunches 


The Search for Civil War Turning Points: Does It Help or Hinder Our Understanding of the Conflict?: A Seminar, 
August 12, Gettysburg, PA with Gary W. Gallagher (Saturday 9:00 AM-4:30 PM) $150 - includes lunch 


Pickett’s Charge: It was NOT all Lee’s Fault! - A Walking Tour, August 13, Gettysburg, PA with Paul C. Cooksey 
(Sunday 9:00 AM-4:00 PM) $135 - includes lunch 


Tecumseh, Mad Anthony Wayne and the Indian Wars on the Ohio Frontier - A Field Tour, August 17-20, 
Fort Wayne, IN with David C. Hinze (Thursday 8:00 PM-Sunday 4:00 PM) $395 - includes 3 lunches 


Stonewall Jackson at Antietam, - A Field Tour, September 8-9, Hagerstown, Maryland with Gary Ecelbarger 
Friday 8:30 AM-Saturday 4:00 PM) $295 - includes 2 lunches 


The 99" Infantry at the Battle of the Bulge: A Field Tour, September 8-14, Monschau, Germany with Charles P. Roland, 
Lyle Bouck, Samuel Lombardo, Jean-Louis Seels and Jean-Philippe Speder - $2,950 Single; $2,650-Double - includes 7 
nights’ lodging, 7 breakfasts, 3 dinners and several lunches 


The Wilderness: A Walking Tour, September 14-16, Fredericksburg, VA with Robert K. Krick 
(Thursday 8:00 PM- Saturday 4:30 PM) $325 - includes 2 lunches 


Valor at Gettysburg - A Walking Tour, September 16 with Jay Jorgensen (Sat 8:45 AM-4:30 PM) $135 - includes lunch 


Gettysburg: Barksdale’s Mississippi Brigade - A Walking Tour, September 17 with Robert L. Baker 
(Sunday 8:30 AM-4:00 PM) $135 - includes lunch 


From Ticonderoga to Saratoga: The Turning Point of the Revolutionary War - A Field Tour, September 27-30, Lake 
George, NY, witb David C. Hinze and Bruce M. Venter (Wednesday 8:00 PM-Saturday 5:00 PM) $495 - includes 3 lunches 
and Friday dinner cruise on Lake George 


Hardships & Heartaches: Washington’s Army at Morristown & Springfield - A Field & Walking Tour, 
October 6-7, Morristown, NJ with Jay Jorgensen and William Welsch (Fri 8:00 PM-Sat 5:00 PM) $175 - includes Sat lunch 


Last Stand on Seminary Ridge: Desperate Delaying Actions Late on the 1 Day at Gettysburg: A Walking Tour, October 7, 
with Robert L. Baker (8;45 AM-4:30 PM) $135 - includes lunch 


Monuments at Gettysburg, The World’s Largest Outdoor Sculpture Garden: A Walking Tour: October 8, with Robert L. 
Baker (8:30 AM-4:00 PM) $135 - includes lunch 


For information about these and other 2006 programs, visit www.cwea.net 
or contact CWEA, P. O. Box 78, Winchester, VA 22604 
Phone: 800-298-1861 Fax: 800-550-1347 cwea@earthlink.net 
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Chambersburg Civil War Tours 
and Seminars offers the best in 
Civil War lectures, tours, and the 
country’s leading historians and 
guides. Please join us in 2006 as 
we visit the hallowed grounds of 
Antietam, Harpers Ferry, the 


= Wildemess and Spotsylvania 
battlefields and take an in-depth 
look at the politics and events of 
Lincoln and his era. When you 


support Chambersburg Civil War 
Seminars and Tours you are 
helping to save our battlefields. 


aL, p = } v ' . To date we have raised more 
= 2006 PREVIEW: ows A & than $95,000 for battlefield 


The Battle Fog at Antietam 


<< ¥ 


April 28 ~ 29 
Join "Mr. Harpers Ferry” 
himself, Dennis Frye, for 
an in-depth look at the 
siege and surrender of 
Harpers Ferry in 1862. 


July 26 ~ 30 September 2: p24) 
Join Ed Bearss, John Y. Simon, | Join Pulitzer Prize winning 
Charles Bracelen Flood, Richard | author James McPherson 
Sommers, Jeffry Wert, and other | and nationally known 
leading scholars for a detailed Antietam scholars Ted 
examination of Grant the Alexander, Ed Bearss, 


May 19 ~ 21 

Join some of the country’s 
leading Lincoln scholars as they 
cover themes such as politics, 
19th century culture, and the 
Lincoln Assassination. This 


Sites on the tour include, year's event is filled with topics | commander Dennis Frye and others for 
Crampton's Gap, where such as Lincoln at the Wills and his an in-depth look at the first 
the Union 6" Corps nearly house in Classic four hours of America’s 
raised the siege; Pleasant Gettysburg and | campaign of bloodiest day. During this 
Valley, which was held by the spring and tour we will visit a number 
McLaw’s Confederates; Underground | summer of historic structures on the 
“Stonewall” Jackson's Railroad in 1864. battlefield not generally 
positions on Schoolhouse Pennsylvania. | Thursday open to the public. 


sessions will be held at the Four 
Points Sheraton in 
Chambersburg. Friday tour 
busses will leave Chambersburg A Division of the 

for Wilderness and Spotsylvania /@h@atet Chambersburg 
Battlefields, with a stay in Chamber of Commerce 
Fredericksburg, VA. Saturday 

tour North Anna and Cold Harbor |iuun@niiOnmalion On 
returning to Chambersburg individual 


seminars 
Saturday. Sunday sessions will please contact the 
be held in Chambersburg. Chambersburg 


Speakers 
include William 
Blair, Edward Steers, Walter 
Powell and others. Reception 
and speaker Friday evening with 
a candlelight walking tour and 
living history exhibit in 
Chambersburg. Saturday 
includes talks and lunch at the 
Four Points Sheraton, 
Chambersburg. Sunday will be 


Ridge, plus much more. 
Here is a rare opportunity 
to tour these sites with the 
leading authority on the 
subject. Optional tour on 
Friday will follow the 
escape of the Union 
Cavalry from Harpers 
Ferry. Talks on Friday 
evening with Frye and 
others. 


an optional bus tour with Keven | Optional tours will be provided on ; 

Walker, featuring "Booth in Wednesday, July 26, featuring 100 Lincoln Way East 

Charlestown’, Jubal Early’s Raid into Maryland Career 
and on Sunday, July 30, 717-264-7101 


featuring McCausland's Raid and chaden@chambersbur.org 
the Burning of Chambersburg. 
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LIKE BEES ON A BLOOMING BUSH, vul- 
tures on carrion, or flies on excrement, 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War 
swarmed around available women—and 
sometimes available boys. While the great 
issues of states’ rights, nullification, 
claims of Divine favor, tariffs, and slavery 
occupied the corridors of power, the 
common soldier—the Civil War GI, the 
1860s grunt, the man who carried the 
musket—occupied himself with com- 
rades, food, letters from home, and the 
rites of Venus. In between the patriotic 
parades and the grueling marches, the 
horrors of battle and the tedium of de- 
lay, men’s thoughts turned to love and 
lust. Young and old, North and South, the 
carnal cornucopia of the Civil War lay 
largely hidden until the present decade. 

Even the little village of Gettysburg, 
brought to sudden and undying fame by 
the great battle, had its history of forbid- 
den fruit. In 1822 a teacher and a farmer 
were each indicted for “fornication and 
bastardy.” Over the following ten years, 
four female residents were also charged 
with fornication and bastardy, a distress- 
ing drain upon the county’s treasury. In 
1830 a minister of the gospel “begat a 
bastard” and quickly left town. Over the 
next thirty years, dozens of local couples 
were charged with fornication and bas- 
tardy, a blacksmith “lewdly and lascivi- 
ously exposed his private parts,” and two 
yeoman were charged with associating 
with animals in ways that are best left 
unmentioned. 

This microcosm of antebellum 
America hints at the possibilities for mis- 
chief when three million men were called 
to arms in the 1860s, leaving home—and 
the supervision of their mothers, wives, 
and sisters—behind. The excitement of 
patriotism, duty, martial music, and the 
wearing of a uniform were genuine 
enough, but war is about killing; govern- 
ments needed men to do that killing, and 
sick men are not useful at such work. The 
roughly 200,000 cases of venereal disease 
among Civil War fighting men had a mili- 
tary impact that no commander could 
ignore. Which brings us to the Cradle of 
Secession itself, Charleston. 

On February 18, 1865, Union troops 
marched into the city and soon con- 
fronted a prime problem of any occupa- 
tion: prostitution and the diseases that 
it spread. Within weeks a federal system 
of prostitution licensure, venereal disease 
case finding, and mandatory treatment 
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was in operation.’ A similar system had 
already been set in motion in two other 
occupied southern cities: Nashville be- 
gan its program of army-supervised 
prostitution in April 1864, followed by 
Memphis in September of the same year. 
These public health programs were suc- 
cessful in greatly reducing the incidence 
of syphilis and gonorrhea among sol- 
diers.° 

These brief introductory observa- 
tions hint at a far greater panorama of 
hormone-driven behavior and, indeed, 
there is much more to be said. | will 
present this material under seven general 
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headings: prostitution, venereal disease, 
onanism, passionate love letters, com- 
mercial pornography, rape, and homo- 
sexuality. The reader should be warned. 
These true stories are not for children, for 
prudes, or for the faint of heart, much 
less for those who prefer to recall the war 
solely as four years of noble causes, re- 
vival meetings, and gallant cavaliers. The 
real war was painful, stark, bloody, and 
Rabelaisian. For those who long for tales 
of scrubbed cheeks, bright eyes, and pure 
minds, Dante warned us, “Lasciate ogne 
speranza, voi ch’intrate.” Abandon hope, 
all ye who enter here. 
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Above: A bold and flirtatious unionist woman lifts her dress to expose a hidden Stars 
and Stripes to the delight of Federal troops marching through Carthage, Missouri, on 
July 4, 1861, in this Andy Thomas painting titled “The Petticoat Flag.” (For more on this 


work, see page 31.) 
ee. Se, 


Our prostitution inquiry begins between 
Richmond and Washington, in the old 
river town of Alexandria. The last pre- 
war census tells of six women whose oc- 
cupation was “prostitute.” With the in- 
flux of soldiers in the early 1860s came 
more women, who were following the 
money. Lieutenant T. H. Haire, 31st New 
York, was court-martialed for keeping a 
prostitute in his tent at Alexandria and 


with being so drunk that he lay with his 
“private parts” exposed. In his defense, 
Haire claimed that he could not have 
been drunk, as he had consumed only 
beer. Several officers of the 16th West 
Virginia set themselves up as proprietors 
of whorehouses; their entire regiment 
was so useless that it was disbanded long 
before its term of service was completed. 
Captain Hugh Harkins of the 3rd Penn- 
sylvania Reserves was court-martialed for 


robbing a fellow officer while both were 
drunk in an Alexandria bordello. Harkins 
appealed his conviction to President 
Abraham Lincoln, who refused to help 
him. Lieutenant William Young of the Ist 
Connecticut Battery was arrested at a 
“low class” bordello on Prince Street, 
caught in bed with two soldiers. A young 
Ohio captain, who had been dismissed 
by the direct order of Major General 
George McClellan because of insubordi- 
nation, but who through his political 
connections had arranged to be rein- 
stated, and put in charge of the military 
police at Alexandria, figured prominently 
in the story of the fabled Josephine, who 
was “married” to four different officers 
at Alexandria. Things were so out of con- 
trol in Alexandria that Brigadier General 
John Slough had to issue an order for- 
bidding officers to walk arm-in-arm on 
the street with known prostitutes. 

Alexandria’s police and prostitutes 
profited during the war from a con game 
involving used clothing. Soldiers pos- 
sessed no civilian clothing. In order to 
desert, they needed to change out of their 
uniforms, In a scene repeated many times 
in Alexandria whorehouses, a prostitute, 
after selling a desertion-minded soldier 
some overpriced whiskey, offered him a 
civilian coat and trousers. Also over- 
priced, of course. As soon as he changed 
clothes, in came a detective. (Detectives 
received a large bounty for each deserter 
captured.) “Ah, you cowardly scoundrel. 
Put your uniform back on. I’m taking you 
to jail!” After the soldier changed back 
into his military garb, the detective would 
then offer to release him, in return for a 
large bribe. Pocketing the bribe, the de- 
tective would take him to jail anyway. 
Later the police officer and the prostitute 
would split the money; she would keep 
the used clothes and sell them again the 
next night. The soldier ended up with 
nothing. 

Was life any purer in Richmond, 
capital of the Confederacy? Probably not. 
Numerous articles in the city’s newspa- 
pers identified at least a dozen houses of 
prostitution located within a few blocks 
of the capitol building. Readers of the 
prewar Richmond papers would have 
learned that the city had not one, by three 
red light districts. During the war, doz- 
ens of women were charged in the 
magistrate’s court with keeping a “disor- 
derly house.” Most of these establish- 
ments were houses of prostitution; neigh- 
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bors were routinely annoyed by the loud, 
violent, drunken brawls that occurred 
inside. Several of the houses appear to 
have been home to inmates, both male 
and female, along with a few cross-dress- 
ers. Out on the streets, the police arrested 
half a dozen women dressed as men, a 
phenomenon that caused quite a stir 
among newspaper writers and the au- 
thorities. The madams of these disorderly 
houses were usually let off with a mon- 
etary fine, but one—Lucy Smith, a “free 
Negro”—received twenty-five lashes for 
keeping her house. Though popular es- 
tablishments, not all looked upon these 
houses with favor. Private John Smith, a 
soldier in the 57th North Carolina Infan- 
try, wrote home that as soon as his regi- 
ment reached Richmond the married 
men headed for the whorehouses, much 
to Smith’s disgust. 

Richmond was not the only capital 
overrun by the priestesses of Aphrodite. 
The federal provost marshal for Wash- 
ington D.C. prepared a list of that city’s 
eighty-three houses of prostitution, com- 
plete with their names, addresses, and a 
quality rating of one to four. Newspapers 
reported frequent police raids upon the 
houses of “Hooker's Division,’ a derisive 
term used to describe the red light dis- 
trict. Some raids resulted in jail for the 
soiled doves, but in other raids the po- 
lice climbed into bed with the girls they 
had been sent to arrest. It seems that ev- 
eryone was in on the action in Washing- 
ton, from the famous and influential to 
rank and file soldiers. John Wilkes Booth 
carried on a torrid relationship with 
Nellie Starr, a trollop who met her cli- 
ents at 62 Ohio Avenue, in a house run 
by Nellie’s sister. According to several ex- 
tant diaries kept by provost guard sol- 
diers, a variety of congressmen and gen- 
erals frequented local gambling dens, and 
many officers spent the night in the bet- 
ter bordellos.* Lieutenant Henry Leo of 
the 30th Pennsylvania Infantry was ar- 
rested for passing off “Big Annie,” a pros- 
titute and bartender, as his lawful wife. 
Visitors to today’s Smithsonian Museum 
of Art will find themselves at the exact 
location of Marble Alley, site of the city’s 
poshest bagnio in 1864; when two young 
lieutenants were arrested there, they 
claimed to be out “Trying to buy socks.” 
At midnight? 

No part of the nation was free of this 
kind of improper behavior. In West Vir- 
ginia, a New York captain was investi- 


Above: Brigadier General John Slough, 
who issued an order forbidding officers to 
walk arm-in-arm with known prostitutes on 
the streets of Alexandria, Virginia. 

Right: John Wilkes Booth, future Lincoln 
assassin, who during the war carried on a 
torrid relationship with trollop Nellie Starr 
in Washington D.C. 


gated for failing to control his promiscu- 
ous wife. Many officers testified as to her 
unladylike behavior, including a lieuten- 
ant who recalled that, “She allowed me 
to feel of her very freely.” At Sutton, West 
Virginia, a Union captain carried on with 
a prostitute and her four prostitute 
daughters. One witness confirmed the 
nature of the woman’s profession, add- 
ing that he had been to her establishment 
himself—fifty times. 

“Ada Belle is rather small, with a nice 
figure.” She entered the federal records 
when an Indiana captain was charged 
with keeping her at Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. The records do not tell us what his 
wife back home thought after he was dis- 
missed for conduct unbecoming an of- 
ficer and a gentleman. One time, in 
Wilmington, North Carolina, the officer 
of the day was not at his post. Instead, he 
was at the bar of the Palmetto Hotel, in 
company with “two lewd women of the 
worst possible character.” Incidentally, the 
three were drinking “Stone Fences,” a 
mixture of bourbon, sweet cider, and ice. 

At Charleston, South Carolina, an 
engineer from the USS Squando raised 
hell in a bordello at No. 6 West Street. He 
was a frequent customer there, so when 
he announced that he wished to see the 
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women’s licenses, they laughed at him. 
They underestimated his capacity for ir- 
rational and drunken rage. He began to 
choke one girl, who jumped out of a win- 
dow. He jumped out after her, dragged 
her back through the window, and raped 
her repeatedly. A navy ensign behaved 
badly at a nearby house. At his trial, he 
called as defense witnesses Molly and 
“Scroot,’ who both told the court that the 
ensign had acted “a little badly, but had 
made up for it with $20.” 

Of course the war, and its associated 
misbehaviors, did not take place solely in 
the South and East. At the time Lincoln 
entered office, the 2nd U.S. Dragoons was 
stationed in Utah, where its lieutenant 
colonel was accused of hiring an eighty- 
three-year-old washerwoman in order to 
have access to her twelve-year-old grand- 
daughter, “for purposes of carnal know1- 
edge.” At Fort McCrae, New Mexico, a 
private in the 1st California was charged 
with molesting a laundress. His defense? 
“She had playfully grasped my private 
parts. She is just a common prostitute.” 
And at Fort Churchill, Nevada, a private 
accused two officers of using soldier la- 
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bor and government wagons to transport 
two prostitutes, along with their dresses, 
shoes, cosmetics, and furniture. 

Back in America’s Heartland, Lou- 
isville, Kentucky, contributed several 
prostitute stories. At Park Barracks, a 
Michigan lieutenant attributed an epi- 
demic of venereal disease among his men 
to two women who lived under the 
“whorehouse tree.” He ordered them to 
be tied to an iron grating with their 
dresses pulled up. He then sprayed their 
“exposed persons” with a “force pump.” 
The lieutenant was reprimanded. Else- 
where in Louisville, an Iowa cavalry lieu- 
tenant left his horse to be shod and was 
gone for eighteen hours at a “house of ill 
repute.” 


Courts-martial, letters, diaries, and 
census records all demonstrate that in the 
1860s nearly every village, town, and 
neighborhood had at least one house of 
prostitution. Its location and purpose was 
common knowledge; this ubiquity sug- 
gests that publicly acknowledged com- 
mercial sex was far more a fact of life dur- 
ing the Civil War than it is today. 

Visits to prostitutes often resulted in 
venereal disease. An Illinois soldier spent 
time in a St. Louis hospital in 1865 with 
a diagnosis of syphilis; in 1914 he died in 
a veterans’ home of “syphilitic softening 
of the brain.” A Houdini-like private in 
the 116th New York had deserted twice, 
once while wearing handcuffs. However, 
he could not escape the spirochetes that 


had invaded his body. At his court-mar- 
tial, the regimental surgeon testified that 
the defendant suffered from “a blue ball, 
caused by venereal disease, syphilitic en- 
largement of the lymphatic glands of the 
groin.” Another Union soldier suffering 
from a serious venereal infection, testi- 
fied members of his company, “[F]re- 
quently exposed his privates to show how 
his disease was progressing.” An officer in 
a New York regiment had more—f irrel- 
evant—pretensions of social grace. He 
was AWOL from Petersburg, having gone 
home to have his personal doctor treat 
his syphilis. “After I was arrested, I was 
placed with people [enlisted men] fully 
devoid of gentlemanly behavior and feel- 
ing,” he said. Charles Kuentzel, a Union 
private, never did a day’s duty. He entered 
the army sick with syphilis, was treated 
for his condition while in the army, and 
was scheduled for discharge on the basis 
of his syphilis, when he deserted. A cap- 
tain in the 139th New York was charged 
with acquiring a “loathsome disease from 
a lewd woman at Norfolk.” He admitted 
that he had syphilis, but denied knowing 
how he got it. 


Above left: Hospital No. 11, the “Female 
Venereal Hospital,” in Nashville, Tennessee. 
The women in the photograph were likely 
syphilitic prostitutes detained for treatment. 
Left: This home, on Nashville’s Charlotte 
Pike, was used as a smallpox hospital as 
well as an annex to Hospital No. 11. Nash- 
ville began its program of army-supervised 
prostitution in April 1864. 


Ina shocking revelation about life in 
the 1860s, a New York surgeon testified 
that Michael Norris was “as well as any 
man in the regiment. He has diarrhea, 
swelling of the testicles, scabs, and a large 
running sore.” (Few re-enactors would 
wish to achieve this degree of authentic- 
ity.) How well did a soldier have to be to 
perform picket duty? A Pennsylvania pri- 
vate refused an order to go on picket, and 
was court-martialed for disobedience. 
The surgeon told the court, “He had a 
syphilitic ulcer on his leg, sufficient to 
excuse him from drilling with a knapsack, 
but consistent with picket duty.” Another 
Pennsylvania soldier named Myers dem- 
onstrated the possibilities of evading 
regulations. Myers deserted three times 
and went AWOL once. He evaded the fir- 
ing squad on a technicality. He was issued 
an Enfield rifle, but lost it. He was treated 
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for syphilis by army doctors. In 1900, 
when he applied for a pension, he was 
only fifty-six years old, but was “weak, 
slow and tottering, with trembling hands.” 
There was a visible scar on the head of 
his penis. Despite the strong evidence of 
primary, secondary, and tertiary syphilis, 
the pension examiner concluded that the 
symptoms were “not due to venereal dis- 
ease.” Though the vast Union postwar 
pension system was designed to exclude 
men who had received dishonorable dis- 
charges or who were sick from self-im- 
posed “vicious habits,” Myers got his pen- 
sion. He was not alone. An Indiana private 
caught syphilis the week after he enlisted; 
his years of service were interrupted by 
several desertions and frequent treat- 
ments for venereal disease. He, too, was 
awarded a pension, income provided by 
the taxpayers from 1886 until 1926. 

These few examples of venereal dis- 
ease cases and their effect on military ef- 
ficiency are but a fraction of what lies in 
our nation’s records. The loss of Confed- 
erate records during the great fire of 1865 
enables us to say much less about vene- 
real disease in Southern ranks, but it is 
documented that during the war a spe- 
cialized venereal disease hospital at 
Kingston, Georgia, was established by 
Confederate authorities. 
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There was one form of sexual expression 
that should have been medically safe, an 
activity known variously as masturbation, 
onanism, self-pollution, and/or the soli- 
tary vice. Although considered morally 
repugnant by most religions, from a bio- 
logical point of view it is regarded today 
as harmless, Not so in 1861. Twenty-seven 
years earlier, Sylvester Graham, inventor 
of the Graham cracker, had published a 
book in which he claimed that mastur- 
bation was the cause of insanity, tuber- 
culosis, and a host of other illnesses. Did 
anyone take Graham’s ideas seriously? 
They did. In the six years before the Civil 
War, twelve men were admitted to the 
Government Hospital for the Insane, later 
known as St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, with a 
diagnosis of “masturbation.” Eight of 
these men died within a year of admis- 
sion. During the war, twenty soldiers were 
admitted to St. Elizabeth’s with a diagno- 
sis of masturbation; of these, six died. 
The problem was not confined 
within the walls of St. Elizabeth’s. One 
army doctor, who prepared a manual for 


Above: A Union soldier suffering from 
syphilis. His massive leg ulcerations mark 
the terminal stage of the disease. 

Right: Sylvester Graham, who published 
a book in which he claimed that mastur- 
bation was the cause of insanity, tubercu- 
losis, and a host of other illnesses. 


examining recruits, devoted a chapter to 
detecting masturbators. In it, the medico 
outlined the salient points to look for: 
“Emaciation, mental feebleness, small 
genitals and an elongated foreskin.” An 
Irish recruit in the 2nd District of Co- 
lumbia Infantry was given a medical dis- 
charge because of “hebetude of the brain 
... believed to arise from long continued 
and excessive masturbation.” 

One such case even reached the desk 
of Abraham Lincoln. The soldier was 
Camillus Nathans (he had many aliases), 
who had deserted several times, seemed 
to be an alcoholic, and was, as a result of 
“nocturnal emissions... and self-abuse,” 
declared “entirely incompetent to do 
military duty.” Why this case came to the 
Executive Mansion is unclear, but it did. 
Lincoln, who had bigger worries than the 
onanistic proclivities of young Nathans, 
simply wrote, “Let him be discharged,” 
and signed his name. 

A different—and stranger—story in 
the saga of self-abuse is that of a New York 
captain who was court-martialed for 
conduct unbecoming an officer and a 
gentleman. His fellow officers said that 
he had forced his “colored servant” to 
masturbate in public. 

Perhaps this brief excursion into the 
perils of self-stimulation could end at 
Culpepper National Cemetery. There, 
under the dogwoods, beneath head- 
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stone number one, are the mortal re- 
mains of a Pennsylvania private; gov- 
ernment records attribute his death to 
“Softening of the brain effected by 
Onanism.” Did history wrong his 
memory? Perhaps the white petals flut- 
tering down upon his lonely grave are a 
benediction, a form of atonement for 
one of the most misguided chapters in 
the story of medical science. 
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Leaving behind solitary romance, we 
consider a wholly different activity, one 
that required at least two people: love 
letters. They come in many forms. 
Those found in most Civil War antholo- 
gies are of the efflorescent style of Vic- 
torian expression. As an example, con- 
sider the author’s great-grandfather, 
who poured his heart out to Phoebe, his 
future bride: 
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There is nothing to hinder me 
from writing you today; nothing 
to keep back the free heart that 
goes out on the wings of fancy, 
weaving garlands of sweetest 
flowers, to crown your brow.... O 
to feel your heart beating against 
mine once more again, and your 
kiss of purest affection, trem- 
bling on my lips—that were 
happiness worth longing for, 
worth enduring for. 
Twelve hundred words later, he closed 
with “Faithfully yours, Emanuel Lowry.” 
We see a vivid contrast in the letter 
of a Vermont private, John Pollard, who 


wrote to his cousin in 1862, requesting 
pornography: “If you have got any fancy 
book. . . will you send it to me, if it is a 
good one, I will send you the money for 
it. | am getting pretty hard up for read- 
ing matter and I think that something of 
that kind would do me good. I have not 
had the cock stand since I have been in 
the army.” Herbert Daniels, a soldier in 
the 7th Rhode Island, wrote to his sweet- 
heart from Kentucky: “We are coming 
through in a hurry and my legs are a little 
stiff tonight but none of my other mem- 
bers are troubled in that way... My tent 
is the only large tent in camp... . About 
the size of our bedroom which I wish I 


was in this very minute in our favorite 
uniform. ... But I must stop or I shall 
have to take back part of what I said on 
the first page.” In another letter, Daniels 
wrote that he would like to “upset your 
ink. ... I would not let you write... Or 
talk either, for I would stop your mouth 
with kisses. ... [hope we shall have many 
such happy meetings with the children 
whom I love next to you and last but not 
least the bliss of which I must not write 
nor speak nor even think.” Corporal 
James H. Mansfield of the 10th Maine 
Infantry wrote from Baltimore to a friend 
at home: “The hores are as thick as the 
devle around here now fucking on every 
corner of the camp ground price 50 cts a 
go.” Seth Eastman, 12th Maine Infantry, 
wrote home of his amorous adventures: 
“T formed the acquaintance of the widow 
McBean,—a Damn good time with her, 
she is a good piece. I tell you, God never 
made a prettier bum than she has got 
hung to her.” 


Above left: Image from a Victorian-era 
stereophoto. This woman's provocative 
pose suggests she might lift her skirts 
higher. Published by Webster & Albee, 
Rochester, New York. 

Left: Stationery containing political and 
humorous artwork was popular during the 
war. In this slightly naughty scene, Union 
soldiers are distracted by the exposed 
stockings and petticoats of a young 
woman. 


It seems very likely that soldiers on 
the way home from the army destroyed 
most such letters. As they aged into pil- 
lars of the community, they (and their 
inamorata) destroyed even more. Their 
daughters and granddaughters, editing 
their papers, were very likely to throw any 
remaining such material into the fire- 
place. The hundreds of letters that have 
survived, those containing the very earthy 
sentiments seen above, suggest that dur- 
ing the course of the war thousands or 
perhaps even millions of such records of 
intense physical longing existed in writ- 
ing, if only for a few days. 

Private Pollard’s letter, in which he 
requested a pornographic book, opens 
the subject of the sizable pornography 
industry, centered in New York City, that 
sent out hundreds or thousands of cata- 
logs during the war. But even before the 
war, in fact thirty years before, a Private 
Townsend at West Point was court- 
martialed for stealing a copy of Memoirs 
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of a Woman of Pleasure. Still, the occa- 
sional saucy book was but a minor part 
of American culture until the mass mar- 
ket expansion of 1861. Its influence was 
soon apparent. Philo’s Army Purchasing 
Agency (which had no connection with 
the army) sold erotic novels, bound to 
look like the New Testament; titles in- 
cluded Amours of a Quaker, The Veil Up- 
lifted, and Secret Habits of the Female Sex. 
National Park Service archaeologists have 
unearthed a Civil War-era wooden crate, 
filled with pocket knives. The handle of 
each knife contains a tiny magnifying 
glass and a microscopic picture of a 
couple, without clothes, in the act—the 
very act—of procreation. Several federal 
records tell of vast bonfires, in which were 
burned such material seized from the 
mails. The 39th Illinois’ Colonel Thomas 
Osborne once ejected a “dealer peddling 
obscene material to the troops aboard 
trains on the Pacific Railroad.” No useful 
figures exist, but the number of prurient 
items sold to Civil War soldiers must have 
been massive. At the end of the war, re- 
turning soldiers threw away most of this 
material, but the fragments that remain 
stand as a beacon of smut in the low-ly- 
ing forest of tamer artifacts. 
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A generation ago, one of the country’s 
leading historians told his students that 
there was no rape during the Civil War, 
because it was a “gentleman’s war.” Re- 
cent discoveries have proven otherwise. 
There exist records of over two hundred 
courts-martial of Union soldiers charged 
with rape. One example is the case of Asa 
Smith. A member of the 97th New York 
Infantry, Smith one night entered the 
dwelling at 74 Prince Street in Alexan- 
dria, a well-known house of prostitution. 
More than a little tipsy, he likely had not 
noticed that the house was now rented 
to a Baltimore couple, Levi and Caroline 
Bentheim. When Caroline entered the 
kitchen, she was surprised to find Asa 
there, his pants unbuttoned and down 
around his knees. He grabbed her, she 
screamed, and the neighbors subdued 
him. At his trial, Asa denied any sexual 
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intent, but a witness noted that Asa had 
been “quite rigid.” 

Near Richmond, three soldiers from 
the 38th U.S. Colored Troops raped two 
women named Fanny Crawford and 
Eliza Woodson. All three men were 
hanged. Also at Richmond, Michael 
Shehan of the 8th Maine threw Maria 
Wade into Haxall’s Millrace Canal, fished 
her out, and then raped her. “He took 
me on the ground like a hog,” said Maria 
at Shehan’s court-martial. Strange gaps 
in her testimony led to a light sentence: 
nine months at hard labor. Near Prince 
George Courthouse, Virginia, Mrs. Mary 
Stiles swore that two men of the 72nd 
New York had raped her. Both men were 
hanged. On her deathbed, years later, she 
revealed that she had made false accusa- 
tions to help “the extermination of the 
Yankee army.” At Cedar Creek, two men 
of the 62nd Pennsylvania raped a “col- 
ored woman.” Both men paid fines. At 
Burkesville, Virginia, a Michigan soldier 
raped a Mrs. Fears. The records show 
that she was given $50 to drop the case. 
Thomas Mitchell, who had been in the 
army seventeen years, was convicted of 
raping a ten-year-old “colored girl,” 
based on a surgeon’s testimony of a 
bruised and torn hymen. Mitchell went 
to prison for three years. 


Above right: Captain John C. Calhoun of 
the 4th South Carolina Cavalry, who was 
the grandson and namesake of the famed 
senator. Captain Calhoun was absent from 
his regiment, sick with gonorrhea, from 
August 1864 to April 1865. 

Right: Chest-shot of an erstwhile Union 
artillerist who developed a measles-like 
rash in 1887 while under treatment for 
acute gonorrhea. After the war, the veter- 
ans, both North and South, contributed to 
a sanitized version of what occurred dur- 
ing the years 1861-1865. 


Virginia was not the only site of such 
misbehavior. At Port Hudson, a Union 
cavalry lieutenant raped an “aged col- 
ored woman.” He had his officer’s in- 
signia torn off at dress parade, and 
from there he went to prison for five 
years. At Fort St. Philip on the Missis- 
sippi River, a Massachusetts corporal 
was ordered to row Mary Ellen de Riley 
to nearby Fort Jackson. “Halfway there, 
he pulled up my dress and rode me for 
an hour,” claimed Mary. Her assailant 
was reduced to the rank of private and 
made to pay a fine. 
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Murder and rape were everyday oc- 
currences in wartime Missouri. A private 
of the lst Missouri Cavalry raped a 
woman while she held her baby. “He took 
me both front and back and then a third 
time,” she noted at his trial. The court 
asked her, “Did you like it?” They also 
asked her husband, “Did you beat her as 
she merits?” In the same village, three Il- 
linois soldiers raped a mother and then 
her daughter, all in the same room. The 
men had their heads shaved and were 
drummed out of the service as their pun- 
ishment. 

Nearly 190 other Union rape cases 
are in the records. However, there are al- 
most no records of Confederate rape. 
This mystery has recently been clarified 


Author's Collection 


National Museum of Health and Medicine CP#1860 


U.S, Naval Historical Center 


by the discovery of a Confederate War 
Department ruling that murder and rape 
by Confederate soldiers were not military 
crimes. It was the state’s job, not the 
army’s responsibility, to find, try, and 
punish Confederate soldiers who mur- 
dered or raped. 


ee ee 
“What about gays in the Civil War?” is a 
frequently asked question in my experi- 
ence. In the 1860s the word “homo- 
sexual” had not yet been created and 


While Confederate navy records are largely 
lost, one case of sexual contact between 
men, sailors aboard the CSS Florida (pic- 
tured above), has a comic opera aspect. 

Left: The Union army purchased more than 
50,000 penis syringes during the war. They 
were used to treat gonorrhea by injecting 
a solution of lead chloride. Some models 
were made of glass, while others, like this 
one, were pewter. 


“gay” meant happy. A survey of all Union 
army courts-martial has found about a 
dozen cases of sexual contact between 
men. The most detailed story is that of a 
New York cavalry officer who appears to 
have been a manic-depressive bisexual. 
His trial is filled with shocking anatomic 
details about who was doing what to 
whom. In another regiment, a German- 
speaking New York artilleryman was 
court-martialed for shouting in a 
drunken frenzy, “Lt. Grasse fucked me 
in mine arse and I swear that, by God, it 
is true.” There are many trials from the 
army’s school of music, located in New 
York Harbor. All the cases involved old 
veterans seducing or attempting to rape 
teenage music students. 

Union navy records tell of many 
more cases, stories of buggery aboard 
eighteen different ships. On one of the 
vessels, an old sailor adopted a younger 
one as sort of a wife, sewing for the 
young man, combing his hair, and jeal- 
ously keeping him from the company of 
other men. In another case, three older 
sailors held a young one down, while a 
fourth man penetrated him. On the 
heavily armored monitors, the turrets 
acted as soundproofing, and several boys 
were dragged into the space between the 
great guns and there violated. One vic- 
tim contracted anal gonorrhea, and an- 


other told the court, “Afterwards, my 
grommet was much chafed.” 

While Confederate navy records are 
largely lost, one case, from the CSS 
Florida, has a comic opera aspect. In the 
dark, one Italian sailor was massaging the 
private parts of another sailor of the same 
nationality, while murmuring, “Salvatore, 
Salvatore.” However, Salvatore had 
moved to a different hammock; the re- 
cipient of these caresses was not Salvatore 
at all, and not interested in being mas- 
saged. 


ek 


After the war, the veterans, both North 
and South, contributed to a sanitized 
version of what occurred during the 
years 1861-1865. Today, with the ob- 
jectivity that time allows, we can ex- 
amine these yieldings of the flesh, 
without in any way diminishing the 
courage and sacrifice of so many mil- 
lions of dedicated warriors. 


THOMAS P. LOWRY, a retired physician, 
is the author of several books on the Civil 
War, including The Story the Soldiers 
Wouldn’t Tell: Sex in the Civil War (1994) 
and Don’t Shoot That Boy! Abraham Lin- 
coln and Military Justice (1999). He and 
his wife, Beverly, have recently completed 
a database of 90,000 Civil War court- 
martial trials. This article is based on his 
forthcoming book, Sexual Misbehavior in 
the Civil War, scheduled to be published 
in August 2006. 

Acknowledgment: Thanks to Andy Tho- 
mas for use of his painting “The Petti- 
coat Flag.” Though the regular edition is 
sold out, artist proofs are still available 
for $80. For more information, go to 
www.andythomas.com or call 1-800- 
432-1581. 

NOTES: 

A note on sources: Previously published ma- 
terial is cited. Items not attributed will appear 
in the author’s book on the subject, due out 
August 2006, with complete citations. 

1. The author’s The Story the Soldiers 
Wouldn’t Tell: Sex in the Civil War 
(Mechanicsburg, 1994) was the first book 
to explore the long-hidden stories of 
Smoky Row, Cyprians, going down the 
line, trouser serpents, and the gleet. 

2. Thomas P. Lowry, “The Army’s Licensed 
Prostitutes,” Civil War Times Illustrated, 
Vol. 41, No. 4 (August 2002); 31-35. 

3. Lowry, The Story the Soldiers Wouldn't 
Tell, 79. 

4. Ibid., p. 65. 

5. Ibid., p. 20. 
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FLORIDA 


SCANDINAVIAN AMERICAN Geographic Locale: SW Florida 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY FORT MYERS CWRT 
Contact: c/o The Danish American Civil War Contact: Roger Lawrence 
Society and Roundtable 


1267 Cleburne Drive, Ft. Myers, FL 33919 


Aarhusgade 99, 5.tv. (239) 275-6269 + Roger789@comcast.net 


2100 Kbh 0 / Copenhagen, Denmark 
Website: www.sahs.dk + Phone: + 45 39 27 44 86 Geographic Locale: SE Florida 
Email: trpetersen@mail.tele.dk 


PALM BEACH COUNTY CWRT 


AE Contact: Robert L. Krasner, Treasurer 
2450 Lantana Road #2407, Lantana, FL 33462 
ARIZONA PH: (561) 439-1426 
Geographic Locale: Phoenix/Scottsdale GEORGIA 
SCOTTSDALE CWRT ; ; : 
Contact kis: Wis Shane Geographic Locale: Northeast Georgia 
9782 E. Pershing Avenue, Scottsdale, AZ 85260 NORTHEAST GEORGIA CWRT 
(480) 391-1813 + charlescjm@aol.com Contact: Steve Narrie, President 
c/o Gwinnett History Museum 
CALIFORNIA 455 South Perry Street, Lawrenceville, GA 30045 
www.negacwrt.org 
Geographic Locale: North Bay 
NORTH BAY CWRT HAWAII 
Contact: Tom Lubas Geographic Locale: Honolulu 
blueandgrey@sprynet.com 
HAWAII CWRT 
Geographic Locale: San Francisco Peninsula ae ere D ee = ies 
treet, , 
PENINSULA CWRT oe (ia) Sel iss 
P.O. Box 1464, San Carlos, CA 94070 pauld001@hawaii.rr.com 
www.peninsulacivilwarroundtable.org 
650) 325-8556 
) ILLINOIS 


Geographic Locale: Sacramento Geographic Locale: Chicago 


SACRAMENTO CWRT CWRT OF CHICAGO 
Contact: Dennis Kohlmann Contact: Janet Linhart 
8059 Glen Creek Way, Citrus Heights, CA 95610 1465 McCormick Place, Wheaton, IL 60187 
(916) 726-4432 » Email: gkohlma@aol.com (630) 752-1330 * janetlinhart@att.net 
Geographic Locale: Geographic Locale: Northern Illinois 
Fresno/California Central Valley 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS CWRT 
SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY CWRT Contact: John Luberda 
Contact: Brian Clague 727 South Dryden Place 
P.O. Box 116, Shaver Lake, CA 93664 Arlington Heights, IL 60005 
(559) 841-7161 + bclague@netptc.net PH: (847) 259-4240 
Or contact: 
ae Thomas D. Postema + TPostema@msn.com 
Geographic Locale: 5505 Silent Brook Lane, Rolling Meadows, IL 60008 
Washington D.C./Northern Virginia/Maryland —_§_ ————____ 
CAPITOL HILL CWRT 


Geographic Locale: West Suburban Chicago 
SALT CREEK CWRT 
Contact: William J. Hupp 
P.O. Box 4873, Wheaton, IL 60189 
wjhupp@aol.com 


Contact: Valerie Cannady, President 
Valerina.Cannady@sbcglobal.net 

11409 Bayard Drive, Mitchellville, MD 20721 

(301) 262-3768 * www.chewrt.org 
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INDIANA 


Geographic Locale: Indianapolis 
INDIANAPOLIS CWRT 
Contact: Ms. Nikki Scholfield 

7929 Hunters Path 
Indianapolis, IN 46214-1535 
NISCHOFIELD@aol.com 


KENTUCKY 


Geographic Locale: Louisville, Kentucky 
and Southern Indiana 
LOUISVILLE CWRT 
Contact: Joe Reinhart 
P.O. Box 1861, Louisville, KY 40201 
(502) 426-7296 
sixthky@bellsouth.net 


LOUISIANA 


Geographic Locale: Shreveport 
NORTH LOUISIANA CWRT 
Contact: Patte Bettis 
149 Kings Crossing, Shreveport, LA 71105 
(318) 861-7570 
pbettis@sport.rr.com 


MARYLAND 


Geographic Locale: Frederick, MD 
FREDERICK COUNTY CWRT 
Contact: Betty Ridgely, Secretary 
P.O. Box 3232 
Frederick, MD 21705 
(301) 662-6557 + BR1862@aol.com 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Geographic Locale: 
Dedham, Massachusetts / South Shore 
OLDE COLONY CWRT 
Contact: Gordon Kwok 
Email: Gordonkwok@aol.com 
Website: http://members.aol.com/gordonkwok/ 
occwrt_1.html 


MICHIGAN 


Geographic Locale: Kalamazoo 
KALAMAZOO CWRT 
Contact: David Jordan, President 
6804 E. Hickory Point Drive, 
Portage, MI 49024 + (269) 323-3757 


MINNESOTA 


Geographic Locale: Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
central and western Minnesota, and western 
Wisconsin 
TWIN CITIES CWRT 
Mitchell Rubinstein, Secretary-Treasurer 
442 Dayton Avenue, St. Paul, MN 55102 

(651) 224-6429 * mrubins939@aol.com 


MISSOURI 


Geographic Locale: Springfield 
CWRT OF THE OZARKS 
Contact: James Scaminaci 
P.O. Box 3451, Springfield, MO 65808 
417-887-7844 
email: jamesscaminaci@sbcglobal.net 


NEW JERSEY 


Geographic Locale: Northern New Jersey 


PHIL KEARNY CWRT 
Contact: Mary Kuczek 
P.O. Box 183, Lincoln Park, NJ 07035 
email: info@philkearnycwrt.org 
(973) 770-2899 


Geographic Locale: Central and 
Northern New Jersey 


NORTH JERSEY CWRT 
Harry Carpenter, President 
7 Dumont Place 
Morristown, NJ 07963 
(908) 234-1509 + eagleventures@blast.net 


NEW YORK 


Geographic Locale: Hudson Valley 
ULSTER COUNTY CWRT 
Contact: Joel Craig 
P.O. Box 1001, Kingston, NY 12402 
uccwrt@hve.rr.com 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Geographic Locale: Morehead City 


FORT MACON CWRT 
Contact: Jack Little 
P.O, Box 1862, Morehead City, NC 28557 
fmewrt@yahoo.com 
www.fortmaconcwrt.com 


OREGON 


Geographic Locale: Portland 
PORTLAND CWRT 
Contact: Tom Edwards 
7401 SE 36th Avenue, Portland, OR 97202 
(503) 774-6911 


OHIO 


Geographic Locale: Marion County 


MARION COUNTY CWRT 
169 E. Church Street, Marion, OH 43302 
(740) 387-4255 


Geographic Locale: Central Ohio 


CENTRAL OHIO CWRT, COLUMBUS 


Contact: Pete Zuhars 
P.O. Box 471, Lewis Center, OH 43035 
(740) 363-9542 * zeteman@yahoo.com 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Geographic Locale: North East Pennsylvania 


WYOMING VALLEY CWRT 
Secretary: Reese E. Pelton 
P.O. Box 613, Dallas, PA 18612 
Repnov@aol.com 


TENNESSEE 


Geographic Locale: Nashville 


BATTLE OF NASHVILLE 
PRESERVATION SOCIETY & CWRT 
Contact: R.W. Henderson 
BONPS, P.O. Box 121796, Nashville, TN 37212 
(615) 780-3636 * www.bonps.org 


TEXAS 


Geographic Locale: Houston 
HOUSTON CWRT 
Contact: Roland Bienvenu 
P.O, Box 4215, Houston, TX 77210-4215 
(281)-438-2907 
Roland. Bienvenu@cityofhouston.net 


WASHINGTON 


Georaphic Locale: Puget Sound 
PUGET SOUND CWRT 
Contact: Clarke V. Harrison 
3921 108th Avenue NE, Bellevue, WA 98004 
(425) 822-2267 + clarkeh@nwlink.com 


WISCONSIN 


Geographic Locale: South East Wisconsin 
CWRT OF OF MILWAUKEE, INC. ¢¢«. 1917) 
Contact: Paul Eilbes 
1809 Washington Avenue 
Cedarburg, WI 53012 
(262) 376-0568 * paul.eilbes@ipaper.com 


Geographic Locale: Rock County 
ROCK COUNTY CWRT 
Contact: Pete Skelly 
P.O. Box 1863, Janesville, WI 53547-1863 
pdskelly@charter.net 


CWRTS PLEASE NOTE: 
To ask about a Civil War Round Table con- 
tact ad and access to the North & South 
mailing list call: (559) 855-8637, or write: 
NORTH & SOUTH, 31718 Old Ranch Park 


Lane, Auberry, CA 93602. 
Please address corrections or 
changes to existing ads to: 
tjohnston@northandsouthmagazine.com 


Your source for pre-owned 
wargames, variants, replacement 
counters, and 
quality military history. 
www.classicwargames.com 
1-800-727-6724 


—. 


N&S DISCUSSION GROUP 


The NeéS email discussion group pro- 
vides readers of North & South an outlet 
to discuss matters of Civil War history, in 
particular topics raised by articles that 
appear in the magazine. In addition, 
members of the group have the chance to 
interact with NeS authors, who partici- 
pate regularly in discussions. Participa- 
tion is free, and it takes only a few min- 
utes to sign on. For more details visit: 


www. northandsouthmagazine.com or 


go to http://groups.yahoo.com/grou 


cwsociety/ 


Civil War Education Associa- 
tion (CWEA) and The Civil War 
Society have agreed to co-spon- 
sor seminars, symposia and 
tours. See page 22 for Calendar 
of Events. For more information 
visit: yee 
www.cwea.net 
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Chandra Miller Manning 


“LIKE A HANDLE ON A JUG” 


Union Soldiers and Abraham Lincoln 


ON THE NIGHT OF NOVEMBER 18, 
1864, Carrollton, Louisiana, rang with 
the sounds of marching, cheering black 
New Yorkers as the 20th United States 
Colored Troops celebrated the re-election 
of President Abraham Lincoln with a pa- 
rade.' One week earlier, the news of 
Lincoln’s re-election had reached Elk 
River, Tennessee, by telegraph, and then 
traveled by word of mouth to Union regi- 
ments serving in the area. One member 
of the 97th Ohio noted that he could tell 
when each regiment received the news by 
listening for a new round of “shouts that 
echo through the hills.” In Kernstown, 
Virginia, Private Joseph Ward could 
hardly wait for “papers containing the full 
particulars” to arrive confirming the news 
of Lincoln’s “glorious triumph.” In short, 
the rank-and-file throughout the Union 
army welcomed Abraham Lincoln’s vic- 
tory in the presidential election of 1864 
with jubilation. 

Lincoln’s re-election and the over- 
whelming approval with which Union 
troops greeted it came as no surprise to 
Connecticut soldier Henry Hart, who 
days before the election had confidently 
predicted that “the soldiers vote is like a 
handle on a jug, all on one side for Lin- 
coln.” Hart also thought he knew the rea- 
son for the decisive outcome. “It is not 
reasonable to suppose that men will fight 
for, and vote against, the same principles,” 
he told his wife.* Hart’s remarks empha- 
size the well-known truth that soldiers in 
the Union army felt an unusually strong 
and affectionate bond with President 
Lincoln, but they also point to an impor- 
tant but less widely recognized reason for 
that bond. While soldiers regarded Lin- 
coln highly for personal characteristics 
like compassion and unassumingness, 
and while they valued the personal in- 
terest they believed the president took in 
common soldiers, their love and admi- 
ration for Lincoln grew chiefly from an 


even deeper source. By the autumn of 
1864, the men of the Union rank-and- 
file believed that Lincoln articulated a 
vision of the war’s causes and purpose 
that resonated deeply with soldiers’ own. 
From the outset, Union soldiers had in- 
sisted that the survival of the Union mat- 
tered not just for the United States, but 
for all humanity, because it would take 
the Union’s survival to prove to the world 
that a self-governing republic based on 
the ideals articulated in the Declaration 
of Independence could work. Neither 
soldiers nor Lincoln relinquished that 
vision of why the war mattered, but as 
the war progressed, soldiers’ views on sla- 
very and its relationship to the Ameri- 
can Republic changed dramatically. Al- 
though black Americans had advocated 
the destruction of slavery even before the 
war began, most white soldiers, like Lin- 
coln, entered the war in the belief that 
the Constitution forbade federal interfer- 
ence with slavery where it existed, and 
some opposed emancipation on racist 
grounds. Yet their wartime experiences 
convinced most white Union troops that 
slavery must be destroyed in order to win 
the war and redeem the American Re- 
public, and they believed that the 
president’s views had evolved along a 
similar, though somewhat later, trajec- 
tory. Meanwhile, civilians’ views lagged 
behind, creating troubling ideological 
gaps between soldiers and their home 
communities. As a civilian, President 
Abraham Lincoln bridged that gap by 
appreciating and endorsing soldiers’ vi- 
sion of the war’s stakes and purpose. 


* * * 


AN ARMY’S LOYALTY TO ITS COM- 
MANDER-IN-CHIEF comes as no sur- 
prise in the early, enthusiastic days of 
nearly any conflict, including the Civil 
War, but the bond between Lincoln and 


Union soldiers stretched across four long | 
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years of war and thousands of miles of 
territory. In 1864 a Colorado soldier en- 
gaged in the dreary and deadly task of 
pacifying Missouri guerrillas explained 
that just when the loneliness of army ser- 
vice or the depressing news of battlefield 
setbacks generated “misgivings and 
gloomy forebodings” among the troops, 
“Old Abe would come out with a plain, 
lucid, commonsense-view of matters, 
and settle all doubts, and scatter all the 
dark clouds that seemed to hover over 
our mind.” Soldiers felt secure in the 
“confidence that all was right—so long 
as Abraham Lincoln was at the helm.”° 
Ida Tarbell and William Davis, the 
two authors who have most thoroughly 
explored the relationship between Lin- 
coln and the Union army, both ascribe 
the bond between Lincoln and soldiers 
to two main factors. First, Lincoln exhib- 
ited “care and sympathy” for enlisted sol- 
diers, even intervening on their behalf.® 
Second, by visiting soldiers in the field 
and by allowing soldiers to visit the White 
House, Lincoln created an atmosphere of 
“unprecedented accessibility,” which, ac- 
cording to Davis, was the one quality 
“above all others [that] characterized the 
special spiritual relationship that devel- 
oped between Lincoln and the soldiers 
of the Union.” Yet accessibility only ap- 
plied to soldiers in the Army of the 
Potomac. Lincoln never visited the troops 
in the western theatre of the war, and the 
Colorado cavalryman who wrote that all 
was well as long as Lincoln was at the 
helm never had the opportunity to call 
on the president at the White House; 
nonetheless, soldiers in all armies, not 
just the Army of the Potomac, loved 


Abraham Lincoln, surrounded by Union 
soldiers, holds the Stars and Stripes in 


| this sketch titled “Rally Round the Flag 


Boys,” which appeared in Harper's 
Weekly on October 1, 1864. 
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Tarbell and Davis, in short, account par- 
tially but not fully for the bond between 
Lincoln and Union soldiers. 

Although insufficient, the factors 
identified by Tarbell and Davis remain 
important. For example, Lincoln’s Open 
Door policy at the White House appealed 
to the egalitarian streak that ran strongly 
through Union troops, just as Davis sug- 
gests. One New York Democrat who op- 
posed Lincoln politically still valued his 
ability as a soldier to visit the president 
at the White House. “Every person has a 
right to go through these rooms,” the 
New Yorker commented to his brother, 
and like his fellow soldiers, he thrived on 
the welcome he felt as a citizen of the re- 
public.* Lincoln’s visits to soldiers in the 
field also impressed troops favorably. Af- 
ter the president’s visit to Harrison’s 
Landing, Virginia, in 1862, Sergeant Felix 
Brannigan told his sister that “Old Abe 
... is the soldier’s friend, and the man 
above all men in the right place. We feel 
that he takes an interest in us, that he has 
done what not one of a thousand in a 
similar position would have brains 
enough to think of doing.... He came 
and saw [us] for himself.” Despite George 
McClellan’s good standing among his 
soldiers, Brannigan claimed that the 
general’s “popularity among the soldiers 
.. Will never measure the 1/100th part 
of Honest Old Abe’s.”? 

Lincoln’s visits made such a positive 
impression on the rank-and-file partly 
because troops could see the president’s 
lack of pretension for themselves, which 
elevated Lincoln in the estimation of en- 
listed men who generally evinced mini- 
mal patience with airs and affectations. 
After meeting Lincoln when the president 
reviewed his regiment early in the war, 
Maine recruit Amos Downing approv- 
ingly noted that the president “aint 
proud.” In fact, so completely did the 
commander-in-chief place himself on 
the common soldier’s level that Down- 
ing pronounced Lincoln (a thorough 
midwesterner whose familiarity with 
New England was limited to few and brief 
visits) “a downeaster in every way.”!° Even 
Lincoln’s awkward seat on a horse en- 
hanced his homely appeal among more 
than one man in blue. Wisconsin soldier 
James Knight was nineteen years old in 
the spring of 1863, when Lincoln and his 
son, Tad, rode alongside Major General 
Joseph Hooker to visit the XI and XII 


Lincoln offers his hand to a Union soldier at City Point, Virginia, in this 
Charles W. Reed drawing. The president's visits to regiments in the field 
made a positive impression on the rank-and-file. 


Corps near Stafford Court House, Vir- 
ginia. Mounted on a small, bouncing 
trotter, “the President sat the cob perfectly 
straight,” Knight reported. Compared to 
the fluidly mounted Hooker, who looked 
the part of the “expert horseman” on his 
“magnificent grey charger,” straight, rigid 
Lincoln “dressed in the black suit re- 
minded me of an exclamation point 
astride of a small letter m.” Knight ad- 
mitted that “it was almost ludicrous to 
see him and Tad riding,” but the sight did 
not diminish the president in soldiers’ 
estimation. Instead, Lincoln’s unassum- 
ing posture made the men all the more 
“eager to do their best and inspire our 
beloved President with a moiety of con- 
fidence at least, as a partial recompense 
for that unbounded generous confidence 
which he reposed in us.”!! Similarly, 
when Joseph Twichell saw Lincoln in 
1862, he had to cover his face with his 
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hat to keep from laughing at the “ludi- 
crous sight ... our worthy Chief Magis- 
trate presented on horseback.” Lincoln’s 
gangly arms and legs “resembled the hind 
leg of a grasshopper,’ and contrasted hi- 
lariously with the elegantly mounted 
McClellan at Harrison’s Landing. Yet far 
from instilling contempt, the spectacle of 
the hapless president filled the soldier 
with affection for a national leader who 
placed so little stock in looking superior. 
“His popularity in the army is and has 
been universal,” Twichell affirmed.'* 
The president's personal appearance 
further endeared Lincoln to soldiers be- 
cause his haggard looks convinced sol- 
diers that he, too, had suffered, and could 
sympathize with their plight. When Jo- 
seph Twichell got his second glimpse of 
Lincoln at Falmouth, Virginia, in 1863, 
he remarked that the president looked 
“pale and careworn.”!? Corporal Abial 


Library of Congress 


Chris Nelson Collection, U.S. Army Military History Institute 


Edwards also observed after the 
president’s visit to ambulances full of 
wounded soldiers that Lincoln “looks sad 
and care worn.”!* As the war progressed, 
Lincoln’s reputation for mercy and sym- 
pathy grew, leading black as well as white 
soldiers to turn to Lincoln with their con- 
cerns. In the midst of the black soldiers’ 
pay dispute, one African-American re- 
cruit appealed directly to the president 
to “assure us of our pay” because he be- 
lieved that the president would work per- 
sonally to obtain justice for black 
troops.'> Another black soldier took 
courage from his belief that Lincoln har- 
bored genuine concern for the welfare of 
African Americans, and wrote to remind 
a discouraged cousin that although 
blacks “have been greatly oppressed ... 
our kind President is making slow but a 


Above: President Lincoln accompanies 
Union generals and their staffs on a 
review of the Army of the Potomac in 
April 1863. 

Left: Joseph H. Twichell, chaplain of the 
71st New York Infantry Regiment, who 
said of Lincoln, “His popularity in the 
army is and has been universal.” 

sure effort to open up the way for us.” 
The president’s reputation for clemency 
in pardoning soldiers sentenced to death 
for desertion or for lesser infractions, 
such as falling asleep on sentry duty, grew 
literally to epic proportions thanks to the 
1863 poem, “The Sleeping Sentinel,” 
which told a (highly stylized) tale of Lin- 
coln rushing to the firing line to save a 
convicted soldier.'” 

While many appreciated Lincoln’s 
concern for their well-being, platitudi- 
nous assurances of comfort and empty 
words of praise would not have been 
enough to secure such remarkable loy- 
alty. Especially as the war dragged on, sol- 
diers desired more than a cheerleader or 
nursemaid, as the Democratic Party 
learned to its sorrow in the presidential 
election of 1864, which pitted Abraham 
Lincoln against George McClellan, for- 
merly the commanding general of the 
Army of the Potomac. The final plank of 
the 1864 Democratic Party’s platform 
(known as the Chicago Platform because 
the Democratic Convention was held in 
Chicago) read: 

RESOLVED. That the sympathy 

of the Democratic party is 

heartily and earnestly extended 

to the soldiery of our army and 


sailors of our navy, who are and 

have been in the field and on the 

sea under the flag of our 

country, and in the event of its 

attaining power, they will receive 

all the care, protection, and 

regard that the brave soldiers 

and sailors of the republic have 

so nobly deserved."* 

Instead of welcoming the solicitude 
of the Chicago Platform, members of the 
Union army ridiculed it. “They might as 
well try to catch fish with a naked hook— 
just as if all our soldiers wanted was ‘care, 
protection, regard, and kindness,” an Il- 
linois soldier mocked contemptuously. 
“Away with such hypocrisy! Our brave 
soldiers will spit upon such a platform 
and scorn the miserable tricksters and 
demagogues who profess to be their 
friends, yet offer them no other help in 
fighting for the Government that protects 
us all except their hollow-hearted sym- 
pathy.”!? A New York corporal explained 
(somewhat more temperately) to his par- 
ents that McClellan catered more to sol- 
diers’ “self-interest” than Lincoln did, but 
that veterans who had “suffered the hard- 
ships of a soldier” thought little of a 
leader who placed a premium on soldiers’ 
“self-interest” rather than the cause for 
which they fought.” 

Soldiers disliked the Chicago Plat- 
form for reasons beyond contempt for its 
final plank. The Democratic convention 
met in August when the progress of the 
war did little to encourage northern mo- 
rale. The spring and summer of 1864 had 
been filled with setbacks and appalling 
casualty lists from places like the Wilder- 
ness, Spotsylvania, and Cold Harbor. 
Armies in the West stalled in the ongo- 
ing campaign to take Atlanta. Meanwhile, 
the summer brought another draft and 
peace negotiations foundered on the in- 
compatibility of the irreducible condi- 
tions set forth by Presidents Davis and 
Lincoln. Davis’ conditions consisted of 
independence and slavery, while Lincoln’s 
consisted of Union and emancipation. 
Clearly, no middle ground existed, but 
Democratic strategists seized on Lincoln’s 
insistence on emancipation as the real 
stumbling block, combined it with war- 
weariness, and centered their campaign 
on opposition to the war (which the plat- 
form termed “four years of failure”), hos- 
tility to emancipation, and race-baiting. 
Some party operatives campaigned by 
distributing pamphlets with titles like 
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The spring and summer of 1864 had been filled with setbacks and appalling casualty lists 
from places like the Wilderness (above), Spotsylvania, and Cold Harbor; in the months 
preceding the presidential election, Democrats, who nominated as their candidate George 
B. McClellan (right), former commanding general of the Army of the Potomac, seized upon 


war weariness and Lincoln's insistence on emancipation as key issues. 


“Miscegenation, The Theory of the 
Blending of the Races,” and “Miscegena- 
tion Indorsed by the Republican Party,” 
passing them off as genuine Republican 
campaign literature. Such leaflets claimed 
that the Lincoln Administration was pro- 
longing the war to promote racial mix- 
ing and to advance black rights at the 
expense of whites. The Chicago Platform 
proposed a negotiated end to the war, and 
while it did not clearly state a willingness 
to accept a settlement short of restora- 
tion of the Union, most soldiers inter- 
preted the platform to mean that the 
southern states would win their indepen- 
dence. Further, the platform promised 
that states would retain all rights enjoyed 
before the war, including slavery.! 
Army opinion on the election of 
1864 and on Lincoln, of course, was not 
unanimous. The Union army consisted 
of men who continuously prided them- 
selves on the right to their own opinions, 
which varied on every topic, including 
the election of 1864. As commanding 
general of the Army of the Potomac, 
George McClellan had been enormously 
popular among his troops, and in 1864, 
men like Charles Bates still liked Mc- 
Clellan so much that he pledged to vote 


for his old hero “if it cost me a dollar.” 


Some lifelong Democrats stood by their 
party, while other soldiers who were sick 
of fighting supported the opposition. In 
1863 Democrat Hermon Clarke had bro- 
ken with his family’s political traditions 
to vote Republican in state elections, but 
by 1864, he blamed state Republican of- 
ficials for delays in soldier pay, and 
planned to return to his Democratic 
bearings. “I think some new administra- 
tion might do better by us,” he explained 
when he wrote home to ask his father to 
mail him a Democratic ticket.?> Edward 
Horton resented Lincoln and Republi- 
cans in general because he had been 
drafted. Horton called himself “a 
McCellan man up to the handle” because 
McClellan would get him out of a war he 
had not wanted any part of in the first 
place.** A minority of troops resented 
Lincoln’s commitment to emancipation, 
and rooted for McClellan out of opposi- 
tion to abolition. Thoroughly disen- 
chanted with duty in the mud along the 
Mississippi River, Private Adin Ballou 
complained about “the ‘nigger’ upon 
whose shoulders I knew the republicans 
rested their platform ... and I find I am 


| fighting for him.” Democratic offers to 
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forego emancipation in favor of peace 
sounded just fine to Ballou.*> 
Opinions about Lincoln among 
black Union soldiers varied. Few black 
troops could actually vote, since voting 
was governed by state laws and most 
states outside of New England restricted 
the franchise to white men, but many still 
commented on the election and the can- 
didates. Some, such as Sergeant James 
Taylor, wholeheartedly endorsed the 
president because they associated him 
with emancipation.*© Other African- 
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American men had little use for 
McClellan or the Chicago Platform, but 
remained wary of Lincoln because he had 
followed what they viewed as a tardy and 
sluggish route to abolishing slavery. 
Chaplain Henry McNeal Turner thought 
the framers of the Chicago Platform 
“ought to every one be hung till dead by 
the neck,” but it also bothered him that 
Lincoln had not moved more swiftly 
against slavery. “The principles which 
should have governed him, were those of 
eternal justice; they were clearly laid 
down in the Bible.... And had these prin- 
ciples been his modus operandi, or his 
compass, to run the national ship by,” the 
war would have been won much sooner, 


* =. 

Many Union troops rejected George 
McClellan in 1864 because they viewed the 
Chicago Platform with disgust. Peter Eltinge 
(above, center) of the 156th New York and 
Newton Glazier (left) of the 11th Vermont 
were two of many soldiers who feared the 
election of McClellan would betray the goals 
of Union and emancipation. 


according to Turner.’” Yet whatever res- 
ervations black troops might harbor 
about Lincoln, they plainly preferred him 
to McClellan. 

In spite of ambivalence among some 
black troops and McClellan’s lingering 
popularity among some white troops, 
most white Union soldiers unambigu- 
ously disdained McClellan as presiden- 
tial candidate. Private Joseph Ward went 
so far as to label the former general “noth- 
ing better than a traitor.”** Once the men 
of the 93rd New York, a predominantly 
Democratic regiment stationed near Pe- 
tersburg, Virginia, read the Chicago Plat- 
form and learned that McClellan had 
accepted the Democratic nomination, 
they turned against the former com- 
mander of their army. “A month ago 
McClellan was popular in the army,” Pri- 
vate L.N. Peters confided, but not any 
more because “the Chicago copperhead 
platform disgusted every democrat.””? 
Wisconsin private Matthew Perry once 
thought “Little Mack was a good Union 
man,” but now he had his doubts because 
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“if [McClellan] was, he never would go 
in on that d—d copperhead peace snake 
platform. So I think he can’t be much of 
a man,” Perry concluded.*” 

As Perry noted, soldiers’ rejection of 
McClellan grew largely from their disgust 
with the Chicago Platform. An Ohioan 
called the Chicago Convention that came 
up with the platform a “great Demonic 
Conflagration,” and hoped that God 
would “overturn their proceedings as he 
did with those Ancients who were trying 
to build a tower at Babel.”*! To many, a 
negotiated peace and the rejection of 
emancipation would betray everything 
they fought for, and would make all the 
suffering of the war pointless. “I would 
consider it a disgrace to our Country if 
our Government should offer terms of 
Peace,” Peter Eltinge announced, because 
any terms short of complete restoration 
of the Union and an end to slavery would 
waste the lives of “over 200,000 men 
killed in battle,” and that kind of waste 
was nothing short of “sickening.”** New- 
ton Glazier had literally given an arm for 
the Union cause, and while he did not 
regret the sacrifice, he would resent 
watching it get thrown away for nothing, 
as he believed would happen if the Chi- 
cago Platform was adopted. “The very 
thought of compromise pains me,” Gla- 
zier explained as he recovered from his 
amputation. “Thousands of our bravest 
men have sealed their devotion to their 
country with their hearts blood & mil- 
lions of treasure have been expended; and 
shall all this be in vain? Shall the govern- 
ment offer peace to armed traitors?” To 
“sue for peace” on the terms offered by 
the Chicago Platform was too “ignoble, 
base, [and] degrading” for Glazier even 
to consider.*? 

Soldiers like Glazier expressed such 
hostility to the Chicago Platform in part 
because they believed compromise and 
the abandonment of emancipation 
would hinder rather than hurry the end 
of the war by delaying Union victory; 
Lincoln’s re-election, in contrast, would 
amount to “the equivalent to a good army 
in putting down the Rebellion” deci- 
sively.** Democratic soldier Sam Evans 
associated “the election of Lincoln and 
Johnson [with] ‘vigorous prosecution of 
the war,” while William Kesterson was so 
sure that Lincoln’s victory at the polls 
would break the rebellion’s back that he 
told his brother, “I don’t think if old abe 
is elected that [the war] will last more 
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coln and the triumph of the Chicago 
Platform, on the other hand, would in- 
flate enemy morale and encourage Con- 
federates to prolong the fighting. Ohio 
soldier Chauncey Welton pressed this 
line of reasoning on his staunchly Demo- 
cratic father. “Just so long as the Rebel 
leaders can keep the men in good spirits 
and persuad them to fight just so long 
will the war continue,” Welton explained, 
and McClellan would do wonders for 
Confederate spirits. “Now I have talked 
with prisionrs, with desirters and with 
rebel citizens,’ Welton continued, “and 
their opinion is, as a rebel prisinor said 
when we told him we was agoing to elect 
old Abe again, says he if you do that we 
are gone up but says he if you elect McC 
we are all right yet and will whip you 
yet. This as nigh as I can find out is 
the universal opinion of the Rebel 
Armey.” In short, Welton counseled his 
father, “if you wish to crush every hope 
of the rebel army and by so doing 
cause a speady restoration of the union 
vote for A. Lincoln.”*° 

Even more important, the men of 
the Union rank-and-file embraced Lin- 
coln and rejected McClellan and the 
Chicago Platform because Lincoln’s 
platform matched the vision of the war 
for which soldiers had sacrificed years, 
limbs, and even lives. As one Iowan put 
it, Lincoln stood out as a model of “Loy- 
alty, Liberty, and Union,” precisely be- 
cause the president understood that in 
order to prove that “this war is nota fail- 
ure, that Slavery must die.”*” While the 
election created many opportunities for 
men to discuss Lincoln with loved ones 
at home and therefore made soldiers’ 
identification with Lincoln on the basis 
of a shared vision of the war easy to spot 
in 1864, that identification was by no 
means new. When the Peace Democrat 
wing of the Democratic Party began to 
make its first real inroads among the 
northern public in the summer of 1862, 
a Massachusetts volunteer named Lin- 
coln as the “Wise Man” most capable of 
steering the war “to a Speedy and Happy 
Termination.” “Let Abraham Lincoln say 
the Word,” he advised, “then let every 
man ... of whatever Party or Distinc- 
tion, hold up both hands and with one 
unanimous voice say Amen.”** At the 
end of the following year, the Chatta- 
nooga Army Bulletin, a camp newspaper 
produced by Indiana and Ohio soldiers 


A group of Pennsylvania troops vote for president in this William Waud sketch. 
Lincoln would win the soldier vote handily. 


stationed in Tennessee, likened Lincoln 
to “the rock of Gibralter” because of his 
unswerving adherence to the “purpose” 
of “sustaining right and quelling this 
unholy rebellion.”*? 

The particular vision of the war that 
soldiers credited Lincoln with sharing 
consisted of several parts. First, both Lin- 
coln and the Union rank-and-file in- 
sisted that they fought to preserve lib- 
erty and freedom as universal ideals 
applicable to all humanity, and that the 
survival of self-government and repub- 
lican principles everywhere in the world 
depended upon the survival of the 
Union. From the very beginning, soldiers 
like the Union men stationed in 
Martinsburg, Virginia, in July 1861 ex- 
plained that the Union must be pre- 
served in order to certify the success of 
“the experiment of our popular govern- 
ment.”“° That success mattered for more 
than just Americans, as Indiana private 
W.D. Wildman saw it, because “the 
Union is not only the citadel of our lib- 
erty, but the depostory of the hopes of 
the human race.”*! Even as the war 
dragged on with no end in sight, Union 
troops repeatedly sounded this refrain. 
In the spring and summer of 1864, when 
Union morale hit one of its lowest 
points, soldiers like Corporal George 
Cadman continued to urge his wife to 
remember that if he was hurt or killed, 
“it will be not only for my Country and 
my Children but for Liberty all over the 
World ... for if Liberty should be 
crushed here, what hope would there be 
for the cause of Human progress any- 
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where else?”*? Similarly, Charles 
Henthorn wondered “where are the op- 
pressed and down-trodden millions of 
the earth to look for hope” if the Union’s 
“experiment of self-government by the 
people shall fail?” 

Lincoln echoed soldiers’ convictions 
about the worldwide import of the sur- 
vival of the Union. In his first message to 
Congress, the president affirmed that the 
war “embraces more than the fate of these 
United States. It presents to the whole 
family of man, the question, whether a 
constitutional republic, or a democ- 
racy—a government of the people, by the 
same people—can, or cannot, maintain 
its territorial integrity, against its own 
domestic foes.” The message went on to 
emphasize that principles like liberty and 
equality were at stake: “our adversaries 
have adopted some Declarations of In- 
dependence; in which, unlike the good 
old one, penned by Jefferson, they omit 
the words ‘all men are created equal,” 
Lincoln pointed out. In contrast, the 
Union stood for “maintaining in the 
world, that form, and substance of gov- 
ernment, whose leading object is, to el- 
evate the condition of men—to lift arti- 
ficial weights from all shoulders.”** 
Throughout the war, Lincoln returned to 
these main themes. In the Gettysburg 
Address of November 1863, he reminded 
listeners that “our fathers brought forth 
on this continent, a new nation, con- 
ceived in Liberty, and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created 

| equal,” and told them that “now we are 
| engaged in a great civil war, testing 
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whether that nation, or any nation so 
conceived and so dedicated, can long en- 
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dure.”* In response to his re-election one 
year later, Lincoln again reiterated, “it has 
long been a grave question whether any 
government, not too strong for the liber- 
ties of its people, can be strong enough to 
maintain its own existence.”*° One rea- 
son soldiers respected Lincoln so highly 
was that sentiments like these so closely 
resembled their own views of the signifi- 
cance of the Union and the war. Sergeant 
Edward Griswold made that sentiment 
clear when he proudly told his sister that 
in voting for Lincoln in 1864, he cast his 
“vote to sustain one of the best 
goverments the world has ever known 
[and did his] partt in crushing rebellion, 


Lincoln delivers the Gettysburg Address 
on November 19, 1863. The president's 
call for “a new birth of freedom” echoed 
the sentiments of many Union soldiers. 
Left: Levi Hines, 11th Vermont Infantry, 
praised Lincoln for “fighting for the 
purpose of ending that hellish curse of 
our country,” slavery. 


treason, oppression, & wickedness of all 
kinds.”4” 

Increasingly important as the war 
ground on, soldiers also credited Lincoln 
with sharing their perception of the re- 
lationship between slavery, emancipa- 
tion, and the war in several key ways. 
First, soldiers were quick to identify sla- 
very as the issue most responsible for in- 
stigating the war. As a Wisconsin soldiers’ 
camp newspaper put it, “the fact that sla- 
very is the sole undeniable cause of this 
infamous rebellion, that it is a war of, by, 
and for Slavery, is as plain as the noon- 
day sun.”"* It took Lincoln longer to make 
similar claims publicly, but by his second 
inauguration, the president freely echoed 
the men in the ranks when he noted that 
“slaves constituted a peculiar and pow- 
erful interest,’ and that “all knew that this 
interest was, somehow, the cause of the 
war.” Further, shared belief in saving the 
Union for the sake of all humanity’s in- 
terest in liberty, equality, and self-govern- 
ment led first soldiers and then Lincoln 
to realize the need to wipe out the insti- 
tution that had led the southern states to 
imperil a Union dedicated to those very 
ideals. Just months into the war, a mem- 
ber of the 3rd Wisconsin informed read- 
ers of a newspaper back home that wit- 
nessing the South firsthand had effected 
quite a transformation in the rank-and- 


file’s views on “this sum of all evils and 
cause of the war,” slavery. “You have no 
idea of the changes that have taken place 
in the minds of the soldiers in the last 
two months,” he instructed readers in Oc- 
tober 1861; “indeed, men of all parties 
seem unanimous in the belief that to per- 
manently establish the Union, is to first 
wipe [out] the institution” of slavery. In 
short, “the rebellion is abolitionizing the 
whole army.”*° A Vermonter contem- 
plated antebellum crises caused by sla- 
very, which “great statesmen ... patched 
... over & over with the old rotten rages 
[sic] of compromise.” But compromise 
had not saved the Union, because in the 
end, slavery had proven fatal to the ide- 
als the Union existed to safeguard. “The 
nation is struggling for life; liberty and 
slavery are engaged in the death struggle,” 
and only the elimination of slavery could 
save the Union and all it stood for, he con- 
cluded.>! When such men saw their presi- 
dent proclaim, as Lincoln did in Decem- 
ber 1862, that “in giving freedom to the 
slave, we assure freedom to the free,” and 
that “the last, best hope of earth” for re- 
publican self-government rested with the 
Union’s willingness to strike at slavery, 
they witnessed their own views receiving 
official sanction.** When Lincoln issued 
the Emancipation Proclamation, some 
soldiers of course objected, but to the 
men of the rank-and-file who had been 
advocating an end to slavery for more 
than a year, the president seemed at last 
to validate their understanding of the 
war. “The late proclamation of the Presi- 
dent makes it a war on Slavery,” Levi 
Hines wrote triumphantly, glad that fi- 
nally Lincoln saw the necessity of “fight- 
ing for the purpose of ending that hellish 
curse of our country.” 

Both Lincoln and soldiers stood by 
the necessity of emancipation, even when 
others on the home front seemed willing 
to abandon abolition in favor of a less 
dramatic conclusion to the war. When an 
Illinois private learned that his sister and 
brother-in-law eschewed the Emancipa- 


tion Proclamation for fear it would agi- 


tate northern public opinion, interfere 
with social order, and reinvigorate Con- 
federates’ will to fight, the enlisted man 
countered that “the ware never will come 
to a close while the negros is left where 
they are.” Back down on emancipation, 
and “it wouldent be long before they 
would try the same game as before.” Far 
better to “take way the main root of evil” 
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once and for all.*# Oscar Cram grew irri- 
tated with what he saw as his wife’s short- 
sightedness when Mrs. Cram, in hopes 
of speeding her husband’s return home, 
suggested compromising on slavery. 
“Which would you prefer,’ Cram asked 
huffily, “to have the war ended & Slavery 
continue ... or have the war continue a 
year longer & slavery abolished & me stay 
out here.”®? However Mrs. Cram re- 
sponded to that question, Lincoln offered 
an answer that met with soldiers’ ap- 
proval when, facing pressure to back 
down on emancipation, Lincoln prom- 
ised in his December 1863 Message to 
Congress, “I shall not attempt to retract 
or modify the emancipation proclama- 
tion; nor shall I return to slavery any per- 
son who is free by the terms of that proc- 
lamation, or by any of the acts of 
Congress,” and again in 1864’s Annual 
Message when he “repeat[ed] the decla- 
ration made a year ago” about the non- 
negotiability of emancipation and added, 
“if the people should ... make it an Ex- 
ecutive duty to re-enslave such persons 
[freed by the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion], another, and not I, must be their 
instrument to perform it.”° 

Soldiers’ and Lincoln’s steadfastness 
on emancipation grew in part from their 
shared perception that emancipation 
would help end the conflict. As a Mis- 
souri private put it, since “it was slavery 
that caused the war,” it would take “the 
eternal overthrow of slavery” to win the 
war.*’ An Illinois cavalryman explained 
the relationship between emancipation 
and war strategy even more precisely. Sla- 
very enlarged the Confederate army by 
permitting a staggering proportion of 
white southern men to join the ranks 
while “their negroes are at home raising 
crops to support their families.” Free the 
slaves, and “the white men will be obliged 
to come home to look after the welfare 
of their families and go to work them- 
selves or starve.”** Lincoln made similar 
points. In his December 1862 Message to 
Congress, he advocated emancipation 
because it “would shorten the war,” and 
in his December 1863 Message to Con- 
gress he again pointed out that emanci- 
pation was “aiding in the suppression of 
the rebellion,” and therefore should not 
be abandoned.*? Men like Jacob Behm 
wholeheartedly agreed. “Slavery is the 
sole cause of the rebellion,” Behm 
claimed, which made it “the political, 
civil, moral, and sacred duty of us to meet 


For many Union soldiers, witnessing the South firsthand led to changes 
in their views on slavery and African Americans. Above: Contraband slaves 
seek protection in a Union army camp. 


it” squarely, because any “compromise” 
in the matter “would give but a breath- 
ing spell for a renewed struggle.” Better 
to end the trouble, and the war, perma- 
nently by eliminating its cause.” 
Important as strategic consider- 
ations proved in ensuring Union army 
support for emancipation, Behm’s com- 
ments show more than just tactical con- 


| siderations at work: many soldiers had 


also come to believe that, beyond sim- 
ply helping to save the Union, emanci- 
pation improved the Union into some- 
thing more worthy of saving, and they 
believed that Lincoln eventually adopted 
a similar view. In the summer of 1862, a 
Kansas private wondered, “if all this un- 
told expense of blood and treasure, of 
toil and suffering, of want and sacrifice, 
of grief and mourning is ... to result in 
no greater good than the restoration of 
the Union as it was, what will it amount 
to?” The sacrifices of war would “result 
in no real and lasting good,” unless “the 
rights of human nature and universal 
human freedom” became realities, and 
they could only do that with the aboli- 
tion of slavery.°! Lincoln seemed to be- 
gin to grasp the need for dramatic 
change in his December 1862 Message 
to Congress, when he asserted, “the dog- 
mas of the quiet past, are inadequate to 
the stormy present. The occasion is piled 
high with difficulty, and we must rise 
with the occasion. As our case is new, so 
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must we think anew, and act anew.”® 
Lincoln’s Final Emancipation Proclama- 
tion in January struck many Union 
troops as the worthy and logical culmi- 
nation to that insight. In the depths of 
the Union’s bleak winter of 1863, a Ver- 
mont corporal assured his parents, “be- 
hind the dark clouds of imbecility, apa- 
thy, treachery, treason & rebellion I can 
see the silver lining” because, thanks to 
the “great proclamation of President Lin- 
coln Jan. Ist,” he believed “that human 
liberty is to be planted on a firmer basis 
than ever before.”®? An Ohioan agreed 
that “the Union under the old construc- 
tion” would never do, because men like 
him now believed in the need for “a new 
one, that knows nothing about slavery.” 
Such sentiments anticipated Lincoln’s 
powerful call for “a new birth of free- 
dom” in the Gettysburg Address deliv- 
ered later that same year, and help ex- 
plain the affinity so many Union troops 
felt for their commander-in-chief.© As 
Ransom Bedell cheered in a missive to 
his cousin, “we are not for the Union as 
it was But as it will Be....“Hurrah’ for A. 
Lincoln.” 

Some Union troops (for example, a 
member of the 2nd Wisconsin who an- 
nounced in July 1861 that his motivation 
for joining the army was to eliminate sla- 
very, ‘the oppression of the ages”) advo- 


| cated abolition from the very beginning, 


but for many others, insistence on eman- 
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Abraham Lincoln reviews a number of New York regiments on July 4, 1861. As the war progressed, the Union 
rank-and-file’s affection for and admiration of the president grew stronger. 


cipation marked a change in attitude in 
themselves they could not have predicted 
before the war began.’ “I came in to the 
army oppose[d] to having any thing to 
do with the negro, and thought I was one 
of the last men to meddle with them,” 
admitted an Illinoisan.® Similarly, Ser- 
geant E. C. Hubbard “came into the ser- 
vice ... thinking that a negro [was] a par- 
allel case of a dog,” and certainly not 
worth fighting to free. Yet by December 
1861, Sergeant Hubbard complained that 
the Union’s failure to destroy slavery was 
prolonging the war.°? The Illinoisan, for 
his part, could not help but marvel “what 
a change,” when he surveyed his evolv- 
ing attitudes on slavery. Army service 
firmly persuaded him that the Union 
simply must “carry the [Emancipation] 
proclamation in to effect.””° 

Because Lincoln’s official position on 
slavery evolved from early promises that 
“Thave no purpose, directly or indirectly, 
to interfere with the institution of slavery 
in the States where it exists,” to the issu- 
ance of the Emancipation Proclamation 
and eventual support for a constitutional 
amendment abolishing slavery, many sol- 
diers felt a kinship with the president 
because his views had changed much like 
theirs had.7! “You know Father that I 
started in this war with no real abolition 
sentiment and I even believed in 


enforceing the Fugitive slave law,” re- 
flected Alphonso Barto, “but I have seen 
more of the curse of the thing since that 
and when President Lincoln came out 
with his emancipation Proclamation | 
was fully prepared to endorse it and that 
heartily too. Can it be a wrong in any light 
to blot out an institution that is cursing 
with curses blacker than the fiends of Hell 


| could ask man to perpetrate upon his fel- 


lows?””? Others disapproved of slavery in 
the abstract, but began the war in the 
belief that the Constitution forbade in- 
terference with the institution, and there- 
fore opposed any direct antislavery ac- 
tion, until the logic of the war itself 
convinced them otherwise. Such men 
witnessed a similar progression in 
Lincoln’s official stance on slavery, which 
enhanced their regard for the president. 
“T never liked the institution of slavery 
and hate it worse than ever now, but I 
was not prepared at first to make it the 
issue of the war,” Charles Maxim ex- 
plained to his parents, “but I am now and 
so is old Abe,” which was why he thought 
so highly of Lincoln.” 

In the second half of the war, many 
Union soldiers’ views on slavery contin- 
ued to evolve in an unexpected way, as 
the terrible experiences of war led a grow- 
ing number of Union soldiers to inter- 
pret slavery as a shared national, not sim- 


ply southern, sin, for which the whole na- 
tion must repent. “When I came into the 
service myself and many others did not 
believe in interfering with slavery but we 
have changed our opinions,” Amos 
Hostetter told his sister and brother-in- 
law. “Any country that allows the curse 
of Slavery and Amalgamation as this has 
done, should be cursed and I believe in 
my soul that God allowed this war for the 
very purpose of clearing out the evil and 
punishing us as a nation for allowing it,” 
he lectured to his disapproving relatives, 
who did not share his new opinions.” 
Ransom Bedell agreed that “where our 
nation,” not just the southern half of it, 
“has failed to act in putting the abomi- 
nation away from among them that God 
has allowed war and carnage to oper- 
ate.””> To a New Hampshire private, the 
“durstructive war” had been visited upon 
the whole nation for the sin of slavery, 
and it would not end until Americans re- 
pented. Then, and only then, “in God’s 
own good time He will save our Coun- 
try,” the private contended.”° When it 
looked like the war was finally approach- 
ing an end, John Moore felt sure that God 
had delayed Union victory until Ameri- 
cans (not just Southerners) came “to see 
that slavery is and has been a national evil 
and God will not bless a nation who are 
guilty of such gross evil.””7 
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As Union soldiers’ views on slavery 
and the war changed, many found fam- 
ily members and loved ones unwilling or 
unable to follow their ideological evolu- 
tion, but Lincoln seemed much more 
willing to join them. “I supose that the 
reason [father] is tired of writing to me 
is that he don’t like the way that I wrote 
to him” about Lincoln, slavery, and the 
war, a Missouri private confided to his 
brother. Before the war, his father’s dis- 
approval might have pained the soldier 
and he still did not like the disagreement 
that had arisen between himself and 
family members whose opinions he val- 
ued, but years of soldiering had em- 
boldened him enough to decide that if 
his own father “wants to go to the devil 
with little Mc and his coperhead friends 
he can goo but ... I had as leave cut my 
throat and to go hell at once and if he 
don’t want to write to me he can let it 
alone.””* Abraham Lincoln, in contrast, 
increasingly seemed to echo soldiers’ 
sentiments in his own public statements, 
including the idea, far too radical to have 
been entertained by all but the furthest 
fringes of abolitionism before the war, 
that North and South alike shared re- 
sponsibility for the sin of slavery, and so 
must share in atonement for it. Families 
at home might resist the insights that 
wartime experience forced on the men 
of the Union rank-and-file, but the presi- 
dent showed that he understood their 
war when he pondered in his Second In- 
augural Address, “If we shall suppose 
that American Slavery is one of those of- 
fences which, in the providence of God, 
must needs come, but which ... He now 
wills to remove, and that He gives to both 
North and South, this terrible war, as the 
woe due to those by whom the offence 
came, shall we discern therein any de- 
parture from those divine attributes 
which the believers in a Living God al- 
ways ascribe to Him?” Like the men who 
had survived its battlefields, Lincoln 
could make sense of the war by viewing 
every drop of blood “drawn with the 
sword” as national penance for “every 
drop of blood drawn with the lash.””? In 
that way, he understood Union soldiers’ 
experiences and ideas better than their 
own families did. 

In fact, Union troops’ affections for 
President Lincoln ran so deep, that many 
referred to him in explicitly familial lan- 
guage. Private Constant Hanks called 
“Uncle Abraham” one of God’s own 


Mourners file past the president's coffin in New York City Hall. For Union soldiers, 
Lincoin’s assassination elicited expressions of grief and anger. 


“chosen servants,” while Charles Tubbs 
predicted that “Uncle Abe” would be 
elected again in 1864.8 Many others 
chose an even closer relationship to de- 
pict Lincoln, calling the president “Father 
Abraham.” In the spring of 1864, when 
Union morale sank to one of its lowest 
points, Pennsylvania soldier George 
Shingle, for example, assured a friend that 
no matter what happened, soldiers would 
stand by “Father Abraham.”®! 

Soldiers’ grief-stricken responses to 
the assassination of the president testi- 
fied to the depths of the love they felt 
for Lincoln. “The soldier feels as though 


| he had lost his best friend and the coun- 


try her best Statesman,” mourned one 
Ohio soldier when he heard the news in 
North Carolina. A black soldier in 
Florida agreed that “sorrow and misery 
fell upon us and was depicted upon the 


| countenance of every loyal heart.” A New 


York sergeant even avowed that the 
president’s murder had stirred deeper 
passions in him than the worst of com- 
bat had been able to do. If he got hold of 
John Wilkes Booth, he “would chain him 
fast to some plaice and plaice all of the 
best victuals all around him just out of 
his reach and then have four nigers with 
hot irons to punch him if he offered to 
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go to sleep,” the New Yorker told his par- 
ents, emphasizing that he had never felt 
such hatred “since I have been in the 
Army.”®? 

Yet profound as their expressions of 
sorrow at the president’s death were, 
Union soldiers had not suddenly devel- 
oped their feelings for the president in 


the wake of his assassination; instead, 


they had grown deeply attached to Lin- 
coln while—and because—they experi- 
enced the war. As their views on the war, 
emancipation, and national complicity in 
the sin of slavery demonstrated, going to 
war changed white northern men in ways 
that folks at home could never fully un- 
derstand, and placed an ideological as 
well as geographical distance between 
white soldiers and their loved ones. 
Abraham Lincoln seemed to travel that 
distance with the troops. When Lincoln 
characterized the war as “a new birth of 
freedom,” he echoed soldiers like Justus 
Silliman, who voiced the hope that the 
war and emancipation would infuse “new 
life and vigor” into “our nation.” More- 
over, Lincoln articulated beliefs that sol- 
diers, through hardship, fear, and suffer- 
ing unshared by northern civilians, had 
come to embrace about and through the 


| war.*? Personal qualities like compassion, 


Harper's Weekly, May 6, 1865 


their president, but the strongest bonds 
between Lincoln and soldiers were woven 
from ideological, not simply emotional, 
fibers. al 
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OVERWHELMINGLY, MOST CIVIL WAR SOL- 
DIERS WERE BRAVE INDIVIDUALS who 
voluntarily entered the army to support 
a cause they deeply believed in. Modern 
students of the war have always been as- 
tonished at the immense capacity of the 
soldier for self-sacrifice, his willingness 
to throw himself into unwise and poorly 
planned assaults that wasted lives and 
usually resulted in limited tactical gains. 
Northerners and Southerners were all too 
often ready to give too much of them- 
selves rather than to refuse to fight.! 

Yet, a minority of Civil War soldiers 
hesitated to give fully of themselves on 
the battlefield. This could be expressed 
in a variety of ways, some of them subtle, 
some blatant. Even good soldiers who 
normally acted well under fire could de- 
cide to limit their contribution to the war 
effort in a particular engagement for a 
variety of reasons, and it was very pos- 
sible for them to do so without being 
branded as cowards. 

The refusal to fight could take many 
forms. On an individual level, by far the 
most common, it involved a soldier los- 
ing his nerve and bolting from his place 


in the line of battle as his unit began a 
risky advance. Major General George 
Pickett’s division carved out a well-de- 
served image for bravery on July 3, 1863, 
at Gettysburg, yet probably about ten 
percent of his Virginians either ran from 
the ranks or pretended to suffer from heat 
exhaustion and stayed behind when the 
order to advance against Cemetery Ridge 
was given.* 

Another way in which the refusal to 
fight was manifested was quite subtle and 
often difficult to catalog. When units 
were ordered into harm’s way to perform 
a task that not only was risky but per- 
haps futile, experienced soldiers some- 
times went far enough to give the impres- 


| sion that they were obeying orders but 


then took it upon themselves to decide 
how far they needed to go in fulfilling the 
order. It was very common to do this 
when ordered to conduct a reconnais- 
sance in force into the no-man’s-land that 
lay between contending armies. Typically, 


| superior commanders either did not un- 
| derstand what was happening or chose 


to ignore these ill-defined derelictions of 


| duty, and rarely can one find any action 


| being taken to punish units for doing it. 


Experienced soldiers knew that this ac- 
tion lay in a large gray area, for there 
could be different opinions on whether 
a given unit had fulfilled its orders to 
scout enemy territory, and the appear- 
ance of a good faith effort to do the job 
was all that was needed.* 

Typically, green soldiers had diffi- 


| culty understanding this and often went 


too far into harm’s way on a mission that 
was marginally important, losing too 
many men in the process. The 36th 
Wisconsin was a completely inexperi- 
enced regiment when it joined the 
Army of the Potomac on May 19, 1864. 
It participated in a reconnaissance in 
force at Cold Harbor, in company with 
veteran units, to see if the Confederate 
line was being evacuated opposite the II 
Corps on June 1. While the veterans ad- 
vanced far enough to draw fire and then 
plopped to the ground, four companies 


| of the 36th Wisconsin enthusiastically 


charged ahead and were met with with- 
ering rifle and artillery fire. They failed 
to close with the enemy, yet lost 140 out 
of 240 men engaged.* 


REFUSING TO FIGHT 


The Breakdown of Combat Morale in the Civil War 
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Earl J. Hess 


Finally, the most impressive expres- 
sion of a refusal to fight lay in the rela- 
tively rare occurrence of entire units say- 
ing no to a direct order to launch an 
attack. In some cases, this amounted to 
outright mutiny. In others, it could re- 
sult from circumstances that made it dif- 
ficult for the unit to react positively to 
the order. 

What follows are four case studies 
from the Civil War in which units either 
refused to obey orders to go into harm’s 
way or consented to do so, even though 
they had an opportunity to refuse. They 
represent a variety of circumstances that 
help to delineate this phenomenon, for 
each instance of a unit refusing to obey 
orders is unique. 


John Haley and Staff Officers 

Probably the most common circum- 
stance explaining a unit’s refusal to obey 
orders lay in a breakdown of the chain of 
command. In the heat of battle it often 
happened that officers would see the need 
for action and try to move any unit they 
came across toward the enemy, In most 
cases, if the interfering officer spoke to 
the unit commander and convinced him 
of the desperate need, the commander 
gave orders and the unit moved out. But 
if the unit commander chose to stand on 
principle, he could refuse unless the 
stranger consulted his superior officers 
in proper form. 

The situation was worsened if the 
interfering officer appealed directly to the 
rank and file rather than to the unit com- 


~ 


mander. On May 10, 1864, an excited staff 
officer tried to get the 17th Maine to 
move forward into harm’s way before 
General Robert E. Lee’s heavily fortified 
position at Spotsylvania. “[W]e refused 
to move another step,” reported Private 
John Haley. “We firmly refused to sign 
our death warrants or be driven or bul- 
lied any further by him or any other 
drunken pimp.” Haley’s disgust lay not 
only in an experienced assessment of the 
danger the regiment would experience if 
it moved forward, and how futile it would 
be to sacrifice men for that objective, but 
also by the traditional disgust line infan- 
trymen held for staff officers. This refusal 
to obey resulted in no visible harm to the 
Union cause and was, like the vast ma- 
jority of such incidents, never officially 
reported.° 


Alexander S. Webb and the 


72nd Pennsylvania 

A good example of how soldiers 
could refuse to obey a direct order to ad- 
vance into a dangerous situation with a 
lot of legitimate reasons for their refusal 
lay in the actions of the 72nd Pennsylva- 
nia at the height of Pickett’s Charge. As 
the Virginia division approached the 
stone fence on Cemetery Ridge, the 7 Ist 
Pennsylvania fell back from its position 


| at the northwest angle of the fence, the 


apex of the Confederate attack. Two com- 
panies of that regiment stayed at the 
northeast angle, about eighty yards to the 
rear, but the rest scattered. Brigadier Gen- 
eral Alexander S. Webb, commander of 
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the Philadelphia Brigade in the II Corps, 
then waved a signal for the 72nd Penn- 
sylvania to come up and fill the resulting 
gap. The regiment moved promptly to 
the right, with Lieutenant Colonel 
Theodore Hesser in charge of the left 
wing and Major Samuel Roberts direct- 
ing the right wing. As soon as the right 
flank of the 72nd neared the northeast 
angle, it came under heavy fire from 
thousands of massed Confederates who 
were crowding just outside the fence at 
the northwest angle, eighty yards away. 
The Pennsylvanians stopped and re- 
turned fire. Soon after, one of Pickett’s 
brigade leaders, Brigadier General Lewis 
A. Armistead, led about one hundred 
Confederates across the stone fence 
among two abandoned guns of Lieuten- 
ant Alonzo H. Cushing’s Battery A, 4th 
U.S. Artillery. The high point of the most 
famous Confederate attack of the war 
had been reached.® 
Webb did not want the 72nd Penn- 
sylvania to stop at the northeast angle, 
but to finish its slide to the right and then 
to advance straight ahead toward the 
northwest angle. He intended to seal the 
gap left by the retiring 71st Pennsylvania 
in order to prevent any penetration of the 
Union position. Roberts later claimed 
that he understood differently, that some- 
one had told him Webb wanted the regi- 
ment to remain at the northeast angle. 
At any rate, the Pennsylvanians stood 
where they were and tried to counter the 
| blistering rifle fire poured into them by 
| the rebels.” 
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Webb tried to get the regiment mov- 
ing forward. He stood in front, braving 
friendly fire, and shouted at the men to 
advance, but no one responded. Webb 
stepped up to the colorbearer, Sergeant 
William Finecy, and tried to encourage 
him to move first as an inspiration for 
the rest. Finecy refused to obey, and 
dodged when Webb tried to grab the flag 
out of his hand to lead the regiment him- 
self. Finally, Webb gave up and walked 
over to the right wing of the 69th Penn- 
sylvania. This latter regiment still stood 
defiantly at the stone fence, just to the left 
of the gap opened by the 71st Pennsylva- 
nia. The 69th had to pull its right wing 
back when Armistead’s group vaulted 
across the fence, but the regiment still 
stood within short range of the enemy. 
Webb consoled himself for the moment 
that his brigade at least was holding its 
own.® 
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Why did the 72nd Pennsylvania 
refuse to listen to its brigade commander? 
In part, it was Webb’s own fault. He failed 
to give his orders through the proper 
channels. He approached neither Hesser 
or Roberts to give them the necessary in- 
structions, instead excitedly talking to the 
rank and file directly. This was not an un- 
usual circumstance during the Civil 
War—it happened on many occasions 
and sometimes brought the desired re- 
sult. But Webb had taken command of 
the brigade only five days before the battle 
started at Gettysburg and was still little 
known among the men. Moreover, as a 
young, fresh face, new to brigade leader- 
ship, he had not yet earned the respect of 
his regimental officers. Added to all this, | 
the area around the angle in the stone | 
fence just then was scene of utmost con- | 
fusion. The noise of rapid firing, the pres- 
ence of thousands of enemy troops only 


| 
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yards away, and the thudding of bullets 
that hit their mark turned everyone’s at- 
tention toward objects other than the 
scurrying figure of Alexander S. Webb. 

Soon, however, the tide turned. 
Armistead was shot and about half the 
men who followed him across the fence 
also fell, all within a few minutes of each 
other. Webb now was able to get his 
troops moving forward. First he encour- 
aged the right wing of the 69th Pennsyl- 
vania to go, and then hurried to the left 
wing of the 72nd Pennsylvania. Hesser 
heard his instructions and pushed his 
wing forward, and then Roberts took the 
cue and moved the right wing. The 72nd 
advanced slowly but steadily down to- 
ward the northwest angle, and helped to 
drive Pickett’s division from the high 
mark of its advance.? 

Immediately after the repulse, Webb 
fumed about the conduct of the 72nd 
Pennsylvania. He told 
Colonel Arthur F. Deve- 
reux of the 19th Massa- 
chusetts, an officer from 


Left to right: Brigadier 
General Alexander S. Webb, 
Lieutenant Colonel Theodore 
Hesser, and Colonel Arthur FE. 
Devereux. 


Below: P.E Rothermel’s 
rendition of the clash between 
the 72nd Pennsylvania and 
Confederate troops during 
Pickett’s Charge at Gettysburg. 


another brigade, that the regiment 
“should have behaved a little better.” The 
Pennsylvanians “had not fulfilled his ex- 
pectations.” Webb further warned 
Devereux that his report “would produce 
a severe scolding on account of the con- 
duct of the regiment.” But after a while 
Webb cooled off. By the time he wrote 
his report, on July 12, 1863, he praised 
the 72nd Pennsylvania for fighting 
“steadily and persistently.” This was typi- 
cal, for commanders usually forgot and 
forgave such incidents, especially when 
the outcome was a victory anyway.'° 


James Wadsworth and the 
20th Massachusetts 


The outcome at Cemetery Ridge was 
favorable for Webb and the 72nd Penn- 
sylvania—the attack was repulsed, and 
the regiment avoided even heavier losses 
by waiting until the enemy was ready to 
retire before it began to advance. But an- 
other case study in another battle illus- 
trates what happened when veterans 
manfully obeyed an order they knew was 
unwise. 

On May 6, 1864, in the turmoil of 
retreat at the battle of the Wilderness, 
Alexander Webb (commanding a differ- 
ent brigade in the II Corps than the one 
he led at Gettysburg), gave positive or- 
ders to Colonel George 
N. Macy of the 20th 
Massachusetts to hold 
in a good defensive po- 
sition behind some log 
breastworks. Webb then 
moved off to arrange 
other units. Brigadier 
General James S. Wads- 
worth, commander of 
the Fourth Division of 
the V Corps, came on 
the scene and impul- 
sively told Macy to counterattack to stall 
the rebel advance. Macy knew full well 
this was a mistake. He told Wadsworth 
that his brigade commander had in- 
structed him otherwise, and also gently 
pointed out that Wadsworth com- 
manded troops from another corps, but 
the general became angry and insisted his 
order be obeyed, offering to lead the regi- 
ment himself. 

Macy now felt compelled to act. “It 
is certain death,” he told his subordinates. 
“Great God, that man is out of his mind.” 
He further told his company command- 
ers to conspicuously expose themselves 
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or their men would never follow. A group 
of new German recruits refused to go 
along; they continued to lie behind the 
breastworks, impervious to all entreaties. 
The 20th Massachusetts advanced only 
fifty yards before encountering a storm 
of rifle fire delivered by the 8th Alabama, 
which lay prone in the bushes only thirty 
yards ahead. The regiment was devas- 
tated. Macy was shot but survived, and 
Wadsworth was killed by a bullet in the 
back of the head as he retreated with the 
Massachusetts men. A recent regimental 
historian has estimated that the 20th 
Massachusetts took 533 men into this fif- 
teen-minute attack, and emerged with 
only 114 left.!! 
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Brigadier General James S. Wadsworth 
(above) and Colonel George N. Macy. 


Confederate Attacks at 


Chancellorsville, May 3, 1863 
The Battle of Chancellorsville has 
been portrayed as Robert E. Lee’s great- 
est victory, but students often are un- 
aware that it was bought at dear cost to 
many units of the Army of Northern 
Virginia. The concentrated attacks 
through brush-choked terrain on the 
morning of May 3, 1863, along the Or- 
ange Plank Road, shredded the ranks 
and caused immense confusion. The 
Federal XII Corps had constructed a 
strong line of breastworks on April 30, 


facing west and straddling the road, 
which they abandoned as a result of 
Lieutenant General Thomas J. (Stone- 
wall) Jackson’s flank attack on the 
evening of May 2. That night, the XII 
Corps units hastily threw together an- 
other line of breastworks three to six 
hundred yards east of that abandoned 
line. Major General J. E. B. Stuart, who 
succeeded the wounded Jackson, sent 
several brigades into fierce attacks on this 
new line early in the morning.'” 

Initially, all of these brigades failed 
to dent the Union position and fell back 
to the first Federal line of breastworks to 
take shelter. Brigadier General John R. 
Jones’ Virginia brigade typified the pro- 
cess. Jones left the field before the attack 
began, claiming an ulcerated leg pre- 
vented him from performing his duty, 
and was succeeded by Colonel Thomas 
S. Garnett. The brigade made it to a point 
about eighty yards from the Federals be- 
fore halting due to heavy fire. The Vir- 
ginians stood for about twenty minutes, 
returning the fire, but lost heavily. 
Garnett was shot down along with most 
of the casualties the brigade suffered at 
Chancellorsville, before the survivors re- 
tired to the abandoned Union breast- 
work. They found hundreds of men from 
other brigades already seeking protection 
there.!? 

The Stonewall Brigade now tried its 
luck. Brigadier General E. F. Paxton found 
refugees crammed six to eight deep be- 
hind the breastwork and tried to encour- 
age them to join the attack, with no luck. 
As Colonel John H. S. Funk later put it, 
“fear had taken the most absolute pos- 
session” of them. Paxton moved his com- 
mand through and over the crowd, only 
to have his brigade decimated. He made 
it to within seventy yards of the XII Corps 
line but was shot down, and nearly five 
hundred of his men were lost. The survi- 
vors joined the others behind the aban- 
doned Union breastwork.'* 

Brigadier General Stephen D. 
Ramseur’s North Carolina brigade now 
arrived to find even more men huddling 
behind the field fortification. “I told these 
troops to move forward,” Ramseur later 
wrote. “Not a man moved.” Ramseur next 
reported the situation to Stuart, who 
urged him to take charge of the refugees 
and get them into action. The Tar Heel 
tried again, with no better luck. He 
learned that Paxton and Garnett were 
dead, and no one seemed ready to replace 
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them. Again Ramseur consulted Stuart, 
who “cheerfully” gave him permission “to 
run over the troops in my front.” The Tar 
Heels shouted as they stepped across the 
crouching soldiers. Colonel Bryan 
Grimes of the 4th North Carolina delib- 
erately stepped on the back of an officer 
and ground the man’s face in the dirt as 
he passed over.!> 

Ramseur’s attack succeeded, perhaps 
because the defending Union brigade of 
Brigadier General Thomas H. Ruger was 
replaced by Brigadier General Charles K. 
Graham’s III Corps brigade. Ramseur 
managed to penetrate Graham’s line, and 
soon a portion of the Stonewall Brigade 
came up to his right to help him crack 
the position wide open. Ramseur lost 788 
out of 1,509 men engaged, but the Fed- 
eral position fell as more Confederate 
units began to hammer it.!° 

Many factors account for the reluc- 
tance of these men from several brigades 
to heed the entreat- 
ies of Paxton and 
Ramseur to support 
their advance. Ted 
Barclay, a survivor in 
the Stonewall Bri- 
gade, later reported 
that the “endless for- 
est” of the Wilder- : 
ness made it difficult 
for units to move 
and gave ample op- 
portunity for the 
Federals to construct defenses of logs. 
Samuel J. C. Moore, a staff officer with 
Jones’ brigade, thought the XII Corps 
position one of the strongest he had ever 
seen, and the effort to take it resulted in 
the worst fighting of his war experience. 
David Gregg McIntosh, who com- 
manded an artillery battery at 
Chancellorsville, later commented on 
what he saw. “At times there was much 
demoralization. Organized bodies of 
troops left the Federal front, and with- 
drew after firing a few rounds. Some of 
the Confederate commands after two or 
three unsuccessful assaults upon the 
enemy’s lines became discouraged, and 
it required the utmost efforts of their of- 
ficers to keep them up to their work.”!” 

While no Confederate brigade en- 
tirely refused to fight at Chancellorsville, 
large numbers of individuals within 
many brigades certainly refused to obey 
the orders of their own officers and those 
from other units. Again, as with the case 
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of Webb and the 72nd Pennsylvania, this 
was hardly noticed in the official reports. 
Only Ramseur reported it, which sparked 
a response from Colonel Funk of the 5th 
Virginia, who argued that his part of the 
Stonewall Brigade’s line never refused to 
renew the attack and was not passed over 
by Ramseur’s North Carolinians. The of- 
ficer who wound up commanding Jones’ 
Virginia brigade after the battle, Colonel 
A. S. Vandeventer, made no mention of 
any dereliction of duty. Instead, he wrote 
that “the gallant conduct of officers and 
men of this brigade deserves the atten- 
tion of the commanding general.”!* 
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Brigadier Generals Stephen D. 
Ramseur (above) and John R. Jones. 


The Second Corps During the 
Overland Campaign 


The most serious expression of a re- 
fusal to fight occurred in one of the 
Union army’s best units, the II Corps of 
the Army of the Potomac, during the 
Overland Campaign. The corps was 
asked to do a great deal of terrible fight- 
ing in a short space of time during that 
intense period of continuous campaign- 
ing. And the tactical demands began to 
overpower the men’s devotion to the 
cause, by stressing their physical endur- 
ance and emotional stability to the break- 
ing point. The obvious futility of assault- 
ing heavy fortifications, the near certainty 
of dying for a small margin of success, 
all added up to more than those men 
could bear ona particular day of the war. 

The II Corps had a sterling record, 
having performed magnificently at 
Fredericksburg and Gettysburg. It also 


did well in the first engagement of the | 
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Overland Campaign in the Wilderness, 
but Spotsylvania marked the beginning 
of its decline as an effective combat unit. 
The heaviest fighting occurred on May 
12, when corps commander Major Gen- 
eral Winfield S. Hancock sent some 
twenty thousand men into a massed at- 
tack on a bulge in Lee’s fortified line 
known as the Mule Shoe Salient. They 
took the rebels by surprise and easily 
seized a long section of earthworks at the 
apex of the bulge, soon to be called the 
Bloody Angle. But their organization was 
broken by the crush of thousands of men 
in a small space and the physical obstruc- 
tion of the earthworks themselves. Some 
units pushed on toward a second line of 
works deeper inside the bulge, but they 
were repulsed and returned to the outer 
line. There, for the rest of this gory day, 
they fought like tigers to hold on to their 
section of fortifications. The Confeder- 
ates launched repeated counterattacks 
and reoccupied most of their trench line. 
The result was a brutal, close-range fight 
with combatants separated only by the 
width of an earthen mound shored up 
by log walls. This fighting lasted for up 
to twenty-two hours, with some units fir- 
ing until 3:00 a.m. on May 13.!% 

John Haley of the 17th Maine wrote 
of that experience, “We were held in a 
vise, we couldn’t advance [and] to retire 
was almost as difficult.” Men jumped 
onto the earthwork to fire down into their 
massed opponents, risking death to get 
in a clear shot. Bayonets were thrust 
through cracks in the log revetments, and 
muskets were fired so repeatedly that 
their barrels became grimy with powder 
smoke and had to be cleaned out before 
the next round was rammed home. “All 
around that salient was a seething, bub- 
bling, roaring hell of hate and murder,” 
continued Haley. “In that baleful glare 
men didn’t look like men. Some had lost 
or thrown away hats and coats. Some 
were gashed and cut, and looked like ti- 
gers hunted to cover.” The battlefield was 
turned into a sea of sloppy mud by rain. 
“War is a leveler, like death,” Haley con- 
cluded, “the best and meanest blood here 
mingled.”?° 

When it was over the II Corps had 
suffered terrible losses and had gained 
only a partial victory. The Confederates 
built a new line at the base of the bulge 
and retreated to it in the early morning 
hours of May 13. Hancock’s command 
found little solace in their meager gains. 


Thousands of bodies littered the area. 
One officer counted 150 of them in a 
space that measured only twelve by fif- 
teen feet. The dead were piled up to six 
deep in some of the trenches, and many 
trees were “in slivers from the constant 
peppering of bullets,” to quote Oliver 
Wendell Holmes Jr.?! 

In two engagements, the Wilderness 
and Spotsylvania, the II Corps had lost 
11,734 of its 28,333 men. Hancock also 
lost thirty-five percent of his officers in 
these battles. Casualties in the other corps 
of the Army of the Potomac were roughly 
similar. Indeed, the army lost about 
thirty-one percent of its 116,000 men in 
the two battles. As yet there were relatively 
few replacements for those losses. Only 
about 1,800 draftees and fresh recruits 
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had reached the Army of the Potomac by 
May 20, and about 15,000 already orga- 
nized troops, which were yet inexperi- 
enced in combat, had been added. These 
green men could never replace the hard- 
ened veterans lost at the Wilderness and 
Spotsylvania.” 

Signs of a breakdown of combat mo- 
rale occurred in the II Corps at Cold Har- 
bor when the opposing armies were only 
about ten miles north and east of Rich- 
mond. Fighting took place over the 
course of the last few days of May and 
the first two weeks of June, but the cost- 
liest action erupted when Ulysses S. Grant 
launched a general assault on Lee’s 
heavily fortified line early on the morn- 
ing of June 3. It was easily repulsed and 


| cost about 3,500 Union casualties. Cold 


Harbor was a par- 
ticularly trying ex- 
perience for Han- 


Major General 
Winfield Scott 
Hancock (far left), 
commander of the II 
Corps, and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes Jr. 
Below: Fighting at the 
Mule Shoe Salient 
during the Battle of 
Spotsylvania. 


cock’s men. Lieutenant George Bowen of 
the 12th New Jersey discovered that his 
troops had to attack across an open space 
of two hundred yards against two lines 
of rebel earthworks. The Jerseymen came 
under a heavy fire as they attempted to 
cross this open space on the double quick 
and made it to within a few yards of the 
enemy position before they took it upon 
themselves to stop and retire. The offic- 
ers, including Bowen, reformed the 
troops and ordered them to attack again. 
“This the men positively refused to at- 
tempt notwithstanding all our efforts to 
drive them forward,” wrote Bowen. “Our 
men have so much experience that they 
understand what they can and cannot do 
just as well as our commanding officers.” 
The 12th New Jersey had started the 
Overland Campaign a month earlier with 
474 men and officers. By the evening of 
June 3, it had only four commissioned 
officers and sixty-nine enlisted men left.” 

The 12th New Jersey belonged to 
Brigadier General John Gibbon’s Second 
Division of the II Corps. Gibbon worried 
about the draining losses and their effect 
on the battle readiness of his command. 
His division lost forty-seven percent of 
its strength by May 31. When the casual- 
ties at Cold Harbor and the early stages 
of the Petersburg Campaign were added 
to the earlier losses, Gibbon realized he 
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had lost more men than were in the ranks 
of the Second Division when the Over- 
land Campaign started. The reason for 
this was that he had received some re- 
placements during the course of the 
fighting, particularly in the form of an 
additional brigade on May 17. Counting 
those reinforcements into the total, 
Gibbon’s division lost seventy-two per- 
cent of its strength in six weeks of fight- 
ing. No command can suffer a loss rate 
like that in so short a time, with an inad- 
equate system of replacing casualties, and 
still be expected to perform well. “The ef- 
fect of such slaughter on a military orga- 
nization can readily be imagined,” Gib- 
bon wrote after the war. The old veterans 
who survived the battles grew wary of 
making yet another useless charge, as 
demonstrated by Bowen’s 12th New Jer- 
sey on June 3. “This feeling became so 
marked,” noted Gibbon, “that when 
troops under these circumstances were 
ordered forward, they went a certain dis- 
tance and then lay down and opened fire. 
It became a saying in the army that when 
the old troops got as far forward as they 
thought they ought to ‘they sat down and 
made coffee!””*4 

The historian John Keegan has ar- 
gued for a statistical marker to help ex- 
plain why units refuse to fight. Basing his 
analysis on the mutinies in a number of 
French divisions on the Western Front in 


Right: Lieutenant George Bowen (left), 12th New 
Jersey Infantry, and Brigadier General John 
Gibbon, commander of the II Corps’ Second 
Division. 

Below: Union troops advance on Confederate 
positions outside Petersburg during the morning 
of June 18, 1864. The Hare House can be seen atop 
the hill at left. 


the spring of 1917, he noted that their 
refusal to fight “came soon after the total 
number of deaths suffered equaled the 
number of fighting infantry in the divi- 
sions.” In other words, signs of trouble 
emerged when the division spent its 
weight in men. Gibbon’s division of the 
II Corps neared that point by early June 
1864.° 

If an effective system of gathering, 
training, and inserting new troops into 
the ranks in a timely manner had been 
perfected, the II Corps might well have 
continued fighting without interruption. 
But such a system did not exist in the 
Union army. A slowly widening stream 
of replacements was flowing to Gibbon’s 
division by June but it consisted mostly 
of draftees, substitutes, and men who en- 
listed to collect the bounty. “Had the 
drafted men entered the ranks previous 
to the campaign,” thought Gibbon, 
“when time permitted their drill and dis- 
cipline, they would soon have come un- 
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der the influence of the best elements 
then existing in the ranks and have be- 
come serviceable soldiers.” There was no 
opportunity to indoctrinate these new 
men into the complex trade of soldier- 
ing or to instill a higher sense of duty in 
their minds. The addition of these poorly 
motivated and even less well-trained sol- 
diers to the dwindling core of experi- 
enced veterans was mixing two opposites. 
Or, as Gibbon put it, “like deluging a drop 
of spirits with a bucket of water.’?° 

The II Corps needed rest and reor- 
ganization, but there was no time for it. 
Grant drove south to Petersburg, where 
the armies grappled for four days. Early 
Union advantages were followed by 
bloody assaults against well defended 
earthworks. The climax of the fighting 
took place on June 18, and it was on this 
day that the deterioration of combat mo- 
rale assumed its worst stage in the II 
Corps. Once again, it took place in the 
Third Brigade of the Second Division, the 
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Above: The Ist Maine Heavy Artillery, known as the “Heavies, which lost over six 
hundred men during a few minutes of fighting at Petersburg. 


Right: Brigadier General Gersham Mott (left) and Colonel Robert McAllister. 


brigade that included George Bowen’s 
12th New Jersey. Bowen examined the 
ground comprising no-man’s-land near 
the Hare House southeast of Petersburg 
and found that about five hundred yards 
separated his men from the rebel line. 
There was a field of young corn, about a 
foot high, covering the ground, and the 
Confederate fortifications appeared to be 
strengthened with several artillery em- 
placements. The trenches were obviously 
well-manned. When the order to attack 
arrived the officers stood up, waved their 
swords, and encouraged the troops to 
come on. “The men did not stir,” recalled 
Bowen. “The more I saw they were going 
to refuse to go[,] the more urgent I be- 
came. I was so afraid they would go [I] 
did not know what to do. The men knew 
what they could or could not do; they had 
decided that they could not take this line. 
They had had experience. The whole Bri- 
gade acted the same way; not a man 
started.” When division headquarters re- 
alized what was happening, orders were 
sent to the First Brigade and the Second 
Brigade to attack, but according to Bowen 
both refused.?” 

Colonel Robert McAllister’s Second 
Brigade of Brigadier General Gersham 
Mott’s Third Division of the II Corps now 
came up and obeyed the order to go in. 
The men attacked at 11:00 a.m., and 
McAllister recorded what happened in a 


letter home. “The Rebels 
poured down upon us 
lead and iron by mus- 
ketry and cannon that 
cut our men down like hail cuts the grain 
and grass. We had to advance a long dis- 
tance up a cleared plain. Our ranks 
melted away, and we could not advance 
further.” Bowen was an observer of this 
attack. He noted that McAllister’s men 
made it perhaps two thirds of the way to 
the fortifications, then they dropped to 
the ground and dug in. McAllister’s com- 
mand stayed there under fire for up to 
three hours before Mott ordered them to 
retire, losing still more men while retreat- 
ing over the open field.* 

When McAllister reported to Mott, 
the division leader told him to reform his 
command and get ready to support other 
troops who would attack over the same 
ground. McAllister was stunned. He told 
Mott that it was hopeless, and the divi- 
sion leader asked him for more details. 
But before McAllister could explain, the 
order to launch another assault came 
down from headquarters and Mott ex- 
ecuted it. This time it was the Ist Maine 
Heavy Artillery that went in. This regi- 
ment had spent most of the war man- 
ning the huge fortifications around 
Washington D.C., and it now went into 
its first battle with nine hundred men, a 
force about as large as the average bri- 
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gade in the army. The “Heavies,” as they 
were called, were simply chewed up. They 
fought bravely but futilely, losing 632 of 
their men in a few minutes of fighting. 
“Tt was a sickening sight to see men cut 
down as they were,” Bowen commented, 
“we looking on knowing it was but a 
chance that we were not out there our- 
selves.”2? 

The futility of this assault under- 
scored the wisdom of those who refused 
to fight on that hot June afternoon out- 
side Petersburg, and their sentiments 
were shared by other members of the II 
Corps. Frank Wilkeson, a gunner in a 
New York battery, talked with troops of 
the Fourth Brigade in Mott’s division as 
they passed his unit. “‘Going in to the 
charge, men?” he asked one of them. 
About ten infantrymen responded with 
the same message, uttered with “the most 
profound disgust: “No, we are not going 
to charge. We are going to run towards 
the Confederate earthworks, and then we 
are going to run back. We have had 
enough of assaulting earthworks. We are 
hungry and tired, and we want to rest and 
to eat.” Wilkeson spoke to others in the 
moving column that afternoon and al- 
ways received a similar answer.*° 
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There are no indications that Grant 
or Major General George Meade, com- 
mander of the Army of the Potomac, 
learned of the refusal to fight on June 18. 
No one reported it in their official com- 
munications to headquarters and, of 
course, no investigation or legal proceed- 
ings resulted from it. We know of it only 
through the personal accounts of soldiers. 
But Meade certainly did realize how low 
the morale of his army had sunk by mid- 
June. Meade also understood the cause 
of the problem, and he lamented the pass- 
ing of a wonderful opportunity to cap- 
ture Petersburg because of what he called 
“the moral condition of the army.” “I am 
satisfied, had these assaults been made on 
the 5th and 6th of May, we should have 
succeeded with half the loss we met.”?! 

The first round of fighting at Peters- 
burg marked the close of the Overland 
Campaign and the end of a six-week pe- 
riod of unprecedented fighting in Ameri- 
can history. There were no subsequent re- 
fusals to fight by a unit of the II Corps, or 
by any other unit in the Army of the 
Potomac that we know of, after June 18. 
This was mostly because Grant changed 
his grand tactics in order to avoid gen- 
eral assaults against fortifications. But the 
II Corps never regained its former bril- 
liance as a combat unit. Heavily burdened 
with poorly motivated and ill-trained re- 
placements, it lurched from one disaster 
(like the Battle of Reams’ Station on Au- 
gust 25), to drawn engagements (like the 
Battle of Burgess’ Mill on October 27), 
during the remainder of the Petersburg 
Campaign. The corps continued to func- 
tion as a combat unit but its men simply 
plodded rather sullenly along the road 
toward victory. No other corps in the 
Army of the Potomac suffered such a se- 
rious decline in its morale and fighting 
strength, and the V Corps was forced to 
assume a greater share of the burden of 
active operations, especially when the VI 
Corps was detached to deal with Jubal 
Early in Maryland and in the Shenandoah 
Valley, and the IX Corps continued to 
perform indifferently. Hancock’s com- 
mand had fought itself to a frazzle in the 
Overland Campaign and never really had 
a chance to recover. 


Conclusion 

Civil War soldiers, whether Union or 
Confederate, shared many traits with sol- 
diers in other wars. No matter how strong 
their commitment to the cause, or to 


whatever other motivation led them to 
volunteer to fight, there were always situ- 
ations that called for more than they were 
willing to give. The fact that there were 
so few official reports and disciplinary 
actions taken in these cases indicates that 
commanders understood the reasons be- 
hind them and were willing to look the 
other way, knowing that their subordi- 
nates were essentially good soldiers who 
would likely perform well in the next en- 
gagement. The members of the rank and 
file had surprisingly many opportunities 
to decide for themselves how far they 
could execute an order to perform peril- 
ous duty, and they often got away with a 
great deal in the process. Whether their 
action should be categorized as derelic- 
tion of duty or as a wise compensation 
for their commander's failure to assess ac- 
curately whether the job needed to be 
done is a matter of individual opinion, 
but most men and officers involved de- 
cided that “all’s fair in love and war.” 
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The “Bomb Brothers” 


of the Confederacy 


Contributed by Chuck Lyons 


Though Gabriel and George Rains, 
brothers and army officers from North 
Carolina, saw little combat during the 
Civil War, they arguably did more than 
any southern fighting men to keep the 
Confederacy in the conflict. Nicknamed 
the “Bomb Brothers,” Gabriel and 
George supplied the Confederacy with 
most of the gunpowder it used during 
the war, as well as with the torpedoes— 
known today as mines—that were 
employed both offensively and defen- 
sively by the rebels. 

After the fall of Fort Sumter, the 
Confederacy was faced with a serious 
shortage of gunpowder. Not only were 
there were no operational gunpowder- 
producing facilities—called powder 
mills—in the South when the Confed- 
eracy was established, but the tightening 
Union blockade made importing the 
material increasingly difficult. 

It was at this point that George 
Rains was commissioned a major in the 
Confederate army, assigned to the 
Ordnance Department, and placed in 
charge of procuring gunpowder for the 
new nation. Born at Craven City, North 
Carolina, in 1817, George graduated 
third in his class from West Point in 
1842. He served in the Corps of 
Engineers briefly and then the artillery 
before returning to West Point in 1844 
for a tour as an assistant professor of 
chemistry. He won two brevets for 
bravery and a promotion to first 
lieutenant in the Mexican War before 
leaving the army in October 1856 to 
become president of Washington Iron 
Works in Newburgh, New York, a 
position he held until returning to 
active duty for the South in 1861. 

Once established as the South’s 
leading expert on the manufacture of 
gunpowder, George Washington Rains 
toured the Confederacy before estab- 
lishing a manufacturing plant at 
Augusta, Georgia, a location far enough 
from Union lines to avoid attack and yet 
near enough to a supply of willow trees, 
which were needed to produce charcoal. 


The plant was also 
near the Augusta 
Canal and 
southern rail lines, 
which simplified 
transportation. 

Erected 
between September 
1861 and May 1865, 
the works stretched 
over two miles and 
included a refinery, labora- 
tory, cooling magazine, press house, 
granulating building, drying house, 
magazine, offices, and the crucial 
mixing house, where charcoal, sulfur, 
and saltpeter (potassium nitrate) were 
mixed to create gunpowder. By the end 
of the war George—and his Augusta 
Powder Works—would be responsible 
for the production of some 2.75 million 
pounds of gunpowder. 

George Rains was promoted to 
lieutenant colonel in May 1862 and 
placed in charge of all troops in the 
Augusta area, an authority he main- 
tained until the city was reinforced to 
face William Tecumseh Sherman’s 
onslaught in 1864. Meanwhile, George’s 
older brother Gabriel had been named 
to head the Confederacy’s Torpedo 
Bureau. 

Gabriel Rains was born at Craven 
City in 1803 and graduated from West 
Point in 1827, thirteenth in his class. He 
was wounded and brevetted for 
gallantry in the Seminole War and 
served in the Mexican War. After 
resigning his commission in the U.S. 
Army (in which he held the rank of 
lieutenant colonel) in July 1861, he was 
appointed a brigadier general in the 
Confederate forces that September and 
assigned to command a brigade under 
Major General Daniel H. Hill in the 
Department of the Peninsula. In the 
spring of 1862, while the Confederates 
withdrew before the oncoming Union 
forces of the Army of the Potomac, 
Rains buried 8- and 10-inch Columbiad 
artillery shells that exploded when 
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Augusta Museum of History. 


* Colonel George Washington Rains 
(left), younger brother of Brigadier 
General Gabriel James Rains (above). 


stepped on or moved by the enemy. 
Rains planted these shells, he later said, 
“simply as a desperate effort to distance 
our men from the pursuing Union 
cavalry.” 

Rains’ action marked the first ever 
use of land mines in battle, and caused 
more than a bit of controversy. The 
mines were said to have angered officers 
in both armies, who considered their 
use unethical, a charge that would 
continue to plague Rains for the rest of 
the war. Union generals George 
McClellan and William Tecumseh 
Sherman both threatened to march 
Confederate prisoners in front of their 
troops to clear minefields, and Confed- 
erate general James Longstreet forbade 
their use. Confederate secretary of war 
George Randolph finally ruled it was 
“admissible to plant shells in a parapet 
to repel assault or in a road to check 
pursuit...but not merely to destroy life.” 

In December 1862, after leading a 
brigade at Seven Pines, George Rains 
was named to head the Confederacy’s 
Volunteer and Conscription Bureau. In 
June 1864 he took command of the 
Torpedo Bureau and planted mines— 
again incurring the criticism of many 
fellow officers—in the approaches to 
Richmond, Mobile, Charleston, and in 
the James River. These torpedoes were 
so effective, however, that after the war, 
Union secretary of the navy Gideon 
Welles admitted that more ships had 
been lost to torpedoes than through any 
other method. 


Museum of the Confederacy, Richmond 


Rains’ ingenuity, however, was 
not limited to floating mines. His 
bureau also produced “spar” torpe- 
does, which were attached to the end 
of a long spar that was mounted to the 
front of semi-submersibles and 
exploded when a vessel was rammed, 
and floating torpedoes, which when let 
loose flowed with the water’s current 
and were supposedly magnetized to be 
attracted to the metal in ships. But 
Rains’ most famous achievement was a 
torpedo that resembled a piece of coal 
and could be tossed into a train’s coal 
car or a ship’s coal pile, eventually to 
be shoveled unsuspectedly into the 
boiler to explode. Some believe the 
USS Sultana was sunk this way in April 
1865 after a secret Confederate agent 
planted such a “coal bomb” on board. 

After the war, Gabriel Rains 
served for a few years as a clerk in the 
United States Quartermaster Depart- 
ment, a position he held until his 
death in Aiken, South Carolina, in 
1881. George Rains went on to teach 
chemistry at the Medical College of 
Georgia, becoming dean of the school 
in 1867. In 1882 he published The 
History of the Confederate Powder 
Works, a detailed, technical treatment 
of what had been done at Augusta. He 
retired eventually to Newburgh and 
died there in 1898. 


Right top: Augusta Powder Works. 


Right: Confederate torpedoes, shot, 
and shell in the Charleston, South 
Carolina, arsenal yard. 


Below: Gabriel Rains’ most famous 
achievement was a torpedo that 
resembled a piece of coal. This coal 
bomb was found on Jefferson Davis’ 
desk when Union forces occupied 
Richmond in 1865. 
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“His Eyes Indicated 


Post-Traumatic Stress Disorder and the Civil War Soldier and Veteran 


One of the most terrible battles of | ericksburg, and crossed the Rappa- | fensive positions on the heights: rebel 
the Civil War occurred at Fredericks- | hannock River on December 11. The cli- | riflemen were posted along a sunken road 
burg, Virginia, in December 1862. | mactic phase of the battle unfolded two | behind a stone wall at their base; 
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from President Abraham Lincoln to had_been prepared by engineers; and 
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Wildness and Fear’”’ 


Seven different Union assaults were into a clattering frenzy of smoke But each Union charge failed be- 
launched against Marye’s Heights, but and flame, and ... men were left | fore any men got within even fifty yards 
each one ran into artillery and rifle fire writhing as others fell back...._| ofthe Confederate wall. Retreating Fed- 
that cut the attacking regiments to shreds. Again they rose. Again, incredibly, | eral troops had to run back to their own 


One witness of the battle reported: 
After a wait, they rose and came for- 
ward again, deploying as they ad- 
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they charged. They came for- | lines over a hundred yards away, 
ward,... [and] everybody, from the | ground strewn with the dead and the 
smallest drummer boy on up, | wounded, who cried out for help. After 


: |. seemed to be shouting to the full | the seventh assault failed, General 
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noted in his official report: “Finding that 
I had lost as many men as my orders re- 
quired me to lose.... I suspended the at- 
tack.” The Army of the Potomac crossed 
back over the Rappahannock River in re- 
treat on December 15, having sustained 
12,600 casualties during the battle. 

For those familiar with the military 
history of the Civil War, such accounts 
are not unusual, Pick any battle from the 
Seven Days to Antietam, Gettysburg to 
Spotsylvania Court House, and one 
comes across similar accounts of suicidal 
frontal assaults, troops marching forward 
in formation only to be decimated by rifle 
and artillery fire. The result was again and 
again a battlefield littered with dead bod- 
ies (sometimes so thickly scattered that 
one could literally have crossed the field 
stepping from one body to another). But 
one element of the experience of the 
common Civil War soldier has been 
largely missing from Civil War histori- 
ography, despite the publication of more 
than 50,000 books on the conflict over 
the past 140 years, and that is the psy- 
chological dimension. We can all agree 
that these frontal assaults, such as that at 
Fredericksburg, or Pickett’s Charge at 
Gettysburg, were terrible, and resulted in 
substantial casualties. But what was the 
impact of these scenes of death and car- 
nage on the individual soldier? Was the 
story simply one of cowardice and cour- 
age? Did the survivors go about their 
business without psychological ramifica- 
tions? Or were they haunted by what they 
experienced, and what they saw? Were 
there instances of what we would call to- 
day shell-shock, combat fatigue, or post- 
traumatic stress? In post-Vietnam 
America, where the emphasis has been 
on Post-Traumatic Stress Disorder 
(PTSD) and the incidence of PTSD suf- 
fered by Vietnam veterans, such ques- 
tions seem obvious, but conventional 
Civil War sources have been oddly silent 
on this topic. 

However, the records of hospitals 
such as St. Elizabeth’s in Washington 
D.C., along with pension records from 
the National Archives, can help us answer 
these questions, by opening up a new di- 
mension of understanding of the Civil 
War experience. Let us return to the 
Battle of Fredericksburg from the per- 
spective of Darius Bateman, a member 
of the 25th New Jersey Infantry. Back at 
the time of this battle in December 1862, 


Bateman’s unit lingered for two days un- 
der arms, as the men in the regiment 
slowly inched toward the front. The ten- 
sion was extreme, as the men could hear 
the roaring cannons and the shouts of 
men on the front lines, but had to wait in 
silence for the eventual order to advance. 
The order eventually came. The follow- 
ing is a first-person account by a Union 
officer: 

The words, “Forward, charge,” ran 
along the lines; the men sprang for- 
ward, and moved at a run, crossing 
over a railroad and alow swamp ... 
all the time the batteries of the en- 
emy concentrating their terrible 
fire, and pouring it upon the ad- 
vancing lines. 

As the unit approached the wall at 
the top of Marye’s Heights, its men met 
with one simultaneous sheet of fire and 
flame. Official accounts refer to “death- 
dealing artillery”; a “sheet of fire and 
flame”; and “The leaden rain and iron 
hail” that forced the men back.? 


And what of Darius Bateman? After 
the unbearable tension of waiting two 
days, when the order to charge was finally 
received, Bateman suffered a kind of ner- 
vous breakdown on the battlefield. A fel- 
low soldier testified: “[W]e went into the 
battle and it appeared that the noise of 
the guns and the excitement upset him. I 
noticed this on the day of the battle when 
we were going in.” Bateman later testified 
that he suddenly felt as though he had a 
heavy weight on the back of his head, and 
that he was going downhill. He had to be 
taken to the rear, and when his comrades 
observed him the next day, they noticed a 
change in Bateman, who “talked funny 
and appeared to be light headed.” 

Darius Bateman’s condition did not 
improve, and, suffering from acute ma- 
nia, he was eventually committed to the 
Government Hospital for the Insane (now 
known as St. Elizabeth’s Hospital) on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1863. In helping us to discover 
cases such as that of Darius Bateman, the 
records of St. Elizabeth’s open up a new, 


Center Building, Government Hospital for the Insane, circa 1896. Shortly 
after the Civil War began, Congress, in response to the severe shortage of hospital beds in the 
Washington D.C. area, authorized the temporary use of the Center Building’s unfinished east 
wing as a 250-bed general hospital for the care of sick and wounded Union soldiers, In 
October 1861 the army began to occupy the east wing. In early 1863 amputees from neigh- 
boring hospitals also were transferred there, and a manufacturer of artificial limbs set up 
shop next to the soldiers’ quarters. Wounded army patients were removed from the hospital 
in May 1864. Sailors remained until the U.S. Naval Hospital was completed in 1865. The 
following year work on the east wing neared completion, and the 250-bed hospital began 
operating under normal conditions. Photograph courtesy of Suryabala Kanhouwa M.D., 
Blackburn Laboratory Archives, Saint Elizabeths Hospital, and Jogues R. Prandoni, Ph.D., Saint 


Elizabeths Hospital. 
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critical aspect of the Civil War to close 
scrutiny. In considering what these hos- 
pital records can teach us concerning the 
psychological problems of Civil War sol- 
diers, I would like to emphasize three 
points: (1) Civil War soldiers indeed suf- 
fered from what we would view today as 
post-traumatic stress disorder; (2) the 
Civil War to some extent represented a de- 
parture, in that psychological casualties 
were treated with compassion and in a 
humane way; and (3) while the Civil War 
introduced humane treatment for 
shellshocked soldiers, it also ushered in a 
new brand of military psychiatry, the pri- 
mary objective of which was the preser- 
vation of manpower. 


Library of Congress 


emotional numbing or apathy; in short, 
a person experiences a traumatic event, 
cannot forget it, and in some sense is 
emotionally crippled thereafter. PTSD 
can result not just in acute psychological 
distress, but also in social pathologies 
such as suicide, drug addiction, alcohol- 
ism, and domestic violence. Of the three 
million Vietnam veterans, psychologists 
have estimated that anywhere from 
500,000 to 1.5 million may be suffering, 
or may have suffered, from symptoms of 
PTSD. 

However, the same psychiatrists and 
psychologists, who first recognized 
PTSD in Vietnam veterans, argued that 
these veterans were unique in American 


The symptoms of PTSD were sometimes associated with horrific shock and psychological 
trauma, such as witnessing a comrade’s death or wounding up close. Above: A shell lands 
among a group of Union soldiers in the entrenchments before Petersburg. 
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It is important to acknowledge the 
fact that Civil War soldiers indeed suf- 
fered from what we would view today as 
post-traumatic stress disorder. PTSD 
emerged as a distinct psychiatric diagno- 
sis in the 1970s, and was first associated 
with the Vietnam veteran. It is a psycho- 
logical syndrome, which results when a 
person is exposed to a traumatic event 
such as warfare. Its typical symptoms 
include anxiety, a dread of calamity, de- 
pression, flashbacks and nightmares (so- 
called “intrusive recollections”), and 


history, in that earlier American veterans 
did not suffer from psychological prob- 
lems. 

But Vietnam was by no means 
unique, and if we look carefully at reports 
on Civil War soldiers who were commit- 
ted to asylums both during and after the 
war, we can find many of the telltale 
symptoms of Post-Traumatic Stress Dis- 
order. 

Among the typical symptoms of 
PTSD, probably the most striking that one 
sees again and again in Civil War soldiers 
and veterans is fear, specifically the fear 


of being killed. When one veteran was 
committed to an insane asylum, the ad- 
mitting clerk noted that he “Sobbed & 
cried & imagined that some one was go- 
ing to kill him.” This veteran’s brother 
testified that he had not been normal 
since he had come back from the army, 
and that his condition worsened to the 
point where he eventually became vio- 
lently insane and would scream “the 
rebels was after him and appeared to al- 
ways be in dreaded danger, and would 
imagine the rebels was after him and try 
to run away.” Another veteran imagined 
he was being pursued and that members 
of his family were trying to kill and bury 
him; appearing wild and scared, he had 
the delusion that he was engaged in war- 
fare, commanding armies at Vicksburg, 
a battle in which he had actually fought 
during the Civil War.° 

This terror of being killed would of- 
ten lead men to barricade themselves in 
their houses, particularly at night, and 
stay up all hours watching and waiting. 
One veteran could not sleep at night. He 
declared that he was afraid of being cap- 
tured and murdered, and kept the doors 
of the house barred; during the day he 
would maintain a steady watch. Need- 
less to say, exposed constantly to this 
spectacle, his entire family was also un- 
able to get any sleep at night. For an- 
other veteran, the commitment report 
read “in constant dread of being killed.” 
Such men were routinely administered 
heavy doses of sedatives by local doc- 
tors in an attempt to calm them down. 
In desperation, they would frequently 
threaten to kill others to remove the sup- 
posed threat, or would actually make at- 
tempts on their own lives—with drug 
overdoses or by slitting their throats— 
to escape the agony and fear of their 
imagined predicament. Under the delu- 
sion that they would at any moment be 
attacked and killed, many Civil War vet- 
erans would keep weapons at their side 
for protection—and this ten, twenty, 
and thirty years after the end of the war. 
Ina fairly benign form, this would lead 
men to carry pistols with them wher- 
ever they went, but in more serious cases 
would lead veterans to sleep with axes 
or other weapons under their beds for 
self-protection: “Gave evidence of fear 
by arming himself to resist attacks of 
imaginary enemies,’ noted the commit- 
ment papers of one veteran. “[C]alls for 
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his gun & declares his enemies are seek- 
ing his life & at times talks as if the Rebels 
were threatening an attack.”® 

These symptoms of PTSD were 
sometimes associated with horrific shock 
and psychological trauma, as is clear from 
the case of Albert Frank. In September 
1864, Frank was sitting in a rifle pit and 
passed his canteen to a soldier next to him, 
to allow his friend to take a drink of wa- 
ter. While his comrade was drinking, a 
Confederate shell struck and cut his 
friend’s head off, splattering his brains 
and blood on Frank. Although Frank was 
not struck by the shell itself, there were 
psychological consequences. That night, 
Albert Frank lost his senses. He com- 
menced screaming, ran off, and had to be 
tracked down by the men of his unit, who 
found him crouched in fear under the 
breastworks. Frank was admitted at the 
Government Hospital for the Insane that 
November, and held there for fifteen 
months.” 

In other cases, the symptoms of 
PTSD seemed to have been produced pri- 
marily by physical trauma, as we can see 
from the case of John Hildt, who served 
with the Ist Michigan Infantry at Gaines’ 
Mill during the Seven Days Battles. Hildt 
suffered a catastrophic gunshot wound to 
his right arm, necessitating amputation 
of the limb at the shoulder. The physical 
and mental trauma was such that Hildt 
was admitted to the Government Hospi- 
tal for the Insane on December 16, 1862, 
and he remained at St. Elizabeth’s for the 
next forty-nine years, until his death in 
1911. His condition deteriorated to the 
point that he became completely incoher- 
ent and irrational, did not know the time 
of day or the day of the week, and was 
unable to take care of himself. The entire 
genesis of Hildt’s condition seemed to be 
the gunshot wound, and the ensuing psy- 
chological consequences.* 

One particularly striking symptom 
associated with the post-traumatic stress 
of Vietnam veterans has been the “flash- 
back” or intrusive recollection, in which 
the veteran, prompted by some sight, 
smell, or sound, will suddenly reexperi- 
ence a traumatic or horrific episode of his 
time in the war zone—usually related to 
watching men being killed, or even par- 
ticipating in violence. For Civil War vet- 
erans, one notices this sort of flashback— 
sometimes brief episodes, at other times 
almost a descent into a kind of perma- 


nent psychotic state. John Bumgardner 
had been rattled by a near miss from the 
concussion of a shell during the Civil War; 
after the incident, fellow soldiers noticed 
in him uncontrollable trembling, fear, and 
moodiness. Bumgardner managed to re- 
gain his composure, and, after the war, he 
returned home, married, and engaged in 
farming. Several weeks after his marriage, 
however, his wife, Charlotte, noticed 
something was terribly wrong. Her hus- 
band would sit quietly and then suddenly 
blurt out, “[D]on’t speak to me; don’t you 
hear them bombarding?” On one occa- 
sion, he came running in from the fields 
crying and yelling, “[T]hey are coming, 
they are coming. [S]ee the bombshell.” He 
then proceeded to run to an upstairs 
room, where his wife eventually found 
him trembling in great fear, saying, “[B]e 
still; don’t you hear them.” Charlotte 
noted that he was constantly going on 
about the war, and that his idiosyncrasy 
was war cannonading and breastworks. 
“[H]e would grow so wild when talking 
of the army,” she said, “that I refrained 


from talking about the War as much as 
possible, which is a reason why I know so 
little about his military history.”? 

Along the same lines is the case of 
Rany Johns. In the service, Johns had con- 
tracted typhoid fever, and one comrade 
recalled him thereafter as altogether 
“played out.” Another man confirmed this 
view: “He was what I regarded as a physi- 
cal wreck at the date of his discharge, both 
in mind and body.” When he came home, 
Johns seemed emaciated and at times ab- 
sent-minded, and the war continued to 
bother him. Two of his brothers had died 
in the service, and one neighbor remem- 
bered that Johns was completely morose 
and that his mind was “shattered.” He 
would sit for hours staring off into space, 
and when spoken to, he would be startled, 
turning to look at the speaker with sur- 
prise. While plowing one of his fields with 
his team, Johns would sometimes wan- 
der off and sit in the fence corners and 
brood, and his wife would have to go 
looking for him. When he came down 
with fever again in 1875, however, his con- 


Center Building (rear), Government Hospital for the Insane, circa 1862. 
Designed by Thomas U. Walter, the architect of the Capitol Dome, Center Building was the 
first of the hospital’s buildings erected, and formed the nucleus around which subsequent de- 
velopment occurred. Construction began in 1852, but was interrupted during the Civil War. 
President Lincoln frequently visited sick and wounded soldiers at the hospital, and would stay 
at Center Building after riding out from the White House. This photo shows the rear of Center 
Building during the Civil War. When the army hospital in the building’s east wing became 
overcrowded, tents (behind the figure on the right) were set up on the grounds for convalesc- 
ing soldiers. Photograph courtesy of Suryabala Kanhouwa M.D., Blackburn Laboratory Archives, 
Saint Elizabeths Hospital, and Jogues R. Prandoni, Ph.D., Saint Elizabeths Hospital. 
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stitution and resistance seemed to give 
way completely and, during this illness, 
he went berserk. He became a raving ma- 
niac, and it took several men to hold him 
down; his whole mind was on the service, 
and he constantly raved about the army, 
saying that the rebels were after him and 
that he could hear them digging holes to 
put him in. He would scream and make 
desperate efforts to get away. Even after 
he recovered from this episode of fever, 
Johns climbed up on the roof of his 
father’s house, and when caught, said the 
rebels were after him and that he was try- 
ing to get away from them. He would 
refuse to eat and at night would beg his 
wife to stay with him, saying that other- 
wise the rebels would get him. The idea 
of a “flashback” almost seems too mod- 
est a concept to describe what had hap- 
pened to Rany Johns.!° 


but when the people noticed him, they 
immediately ended the service and came 
rushing out into the yard to greet him. 
Everyone wanted to shake his hand; his 
mother and sisters cried, and his young 
son jumped up into his arms. Younts re- 
called that he felt a lump in his throat the 
size of a six-pound shot. Yet, as all of 
his friends, family, and neighbors pep- 
pered him with questions about his ex- 
periences in the army, he noticed that 
his mind would suddenly revert to times, 
places, and scenes in the South. During 
this homecoming celebration, which 
should have been cheerful and joyous, 
Younts’ mind continued to drift off in this 
manner; he would become oblivious of 
his surroundings and find himself think- 
ing of some comrade, who, unlike him- 
self, had not been permitted to return to 
his family, but whose body instead lay 


Thoughts of comrades who did not make it home haunted many Civil War veterans. Above: 
Bones of unburied dead on the battlefield of Gaines’ Mill, Virginia. 


Also in the realm of what psycholo- 
gists in the post-Vietnam era would char- 
acterize as “intrusive recollections” and 
“survivor guilt” is the case of William 
Henry Younts, who had served with the 
93rd Ohio Infantry. When Younts re- 
turned to his hometown after the end of 
the war, a church service was in session, 


moldering in some cemetery in the 
South, or whose bones lay bleaching on 
some battlefield, far from home and 
friends. Despite Younts’ best efforts, 
these melancholy thoughts would come 
repeatedly into his mind this day, “un- 
bidden,” as he put it, and in spite of 
himself.'! 


For some Civil War veterans, one sees 
another classic symptom of PTSD—the 
fear of the recurrence of some great ca- 
lamity not unlike the trauma that had ini- 
tially precipitated the condition. In many 
veterans’ medical and pension files, one 
finds statements such as: “He seemed to 
fear some impending danger.... In con- 
stant dread of some dire calamity”; 
“Thinks something horrible is going to 
happen to him. Has threatened suicide to 
end his sufferings”; “seemed like he 
dreaded or expected something was go- 
ing wrong”; “feared some impending ca- 
lamity.”'? Aside from the fear of being 
killed, the fear of impending calamity, 
flashbacks, persistent delusions relating to 
the war, and insomnia, one also finds in 
these records evidence of depression, cry- 
ing spells, and a wide variety of anxiety 
symptoms. Regarding depression, the 
rhetoric is of “brooding”; “spells of de- 
spondency”; “had a far away, Melancholy, 
look”; “mental depression”; “dispirited 
and gloomy”; and “very much depressed.” 
Crying was not at all unusual: “would cry 
at intervals”; “weep[s] bitterly”; “Some- 
times he weeps without any cause or ex- 
citement.” For anxiety disorders, one sees 
about every condition imaginable, from 
the diagnosis of hysteria, once thought to 
be limited primarily to females in the 
nineteenth century, to restlessness, gen- 
eral anxiety, “nervous” behaviors, trem- 
bling and shaking, irritability, and hyper- 
activity. After examining a veteran of the 
13th Indiana Infantry in 1888, Dr. J.H. 
Reynolds noted, “I remember that his eye 
had a peculiar appearance as a man who 
is frightened, and he spoke of the damn 
big guns. Whenever he spoke of the cause 
of his trouble he said it was the constant 
roar of the guns in the service... [H]e was 
wild and very excitable and imagined per- 
sons were after him and upon the firing 
of a gun he was frantic.” Other symptoms 
of stress are also found, such as “smoth- 
ering spells” or heart palpitations, which 
call to mind the diagnoses of “irritable 
heart,” “effort syndrome,” or “trotting 
heart” from the Civil War medical lexi- 
con; one suspects these conditions were 
anxiety-related rather than organic in na- 
ture.!? 

Another peculiarity to be found is the 
occasional expression of guilt or the con- 
viction that one has been tainted by sin. 
At times it seems that disturbed Civil War 
soldiers and veterans may in fact have 
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been reacting to events that actually oc- 
curred, acts that they committed while in 
the army. For instance, one veteran was 
operating under the delusion that he had 
been accused of murder and that a corpse 
was secreted in his house. Another be- 
lieved that he was guilty of heinous crimes 
committed during his early life. Others 
brooded over transgressions, or con- 
vinced themselves that they were hope- 
less sinners: “[S]aid he was guilty of great 
crimes .... [H]e thinks he is lost for all 
eternity”; “delusion seems to be that he 
has done something terrible.” To what ex- 
tent these feelings were based on experi- 
ences from the Civil War remains un- 
known.!4 

The final element of PTSD symp- 
tomatology that is found in Civil War vet- 
erans who were committed to asylums re- 
lates to “cognitive disorders,” that is to say 
problems in thinking and memory such 
as the inability to concentrate, think 
straight, or remember—instances in 
which one has been rattled by some trau- 
matic experience that continues to disrupt 
one’s ability to function in a normal man- 
ner. Again and again, relatives and friends 
noticed that returning Civil War veterans 
seemed apathetic and had “lost their will 
power.” The most common symptom ob- 
served, particularly in men who had just 
returned from the war, was the inability 
to concentrate on anything: “could not 
concentrate his thoughts upon any sub- 
jects”; “couldn’t keep mind on work ... 
was in a state of kind of bewilderment”; 
“could not put his mind down to work”; 
“despondent and seemed to be wholly 
lacking in concentration and will power”; 
“He has lately exhibited almost total loss 
of will power”; “would not apply his mind 
to anything”; “frequently seems to be ab- 
sentminded”; “unable to concentrate his 
mind on any one subject.” One also no- 
tices loss of memory, not apparently re- 
lated to any neurological deficit: “would 
say everything seemed like a blank to him 
as he could not remember anything”; 
“There is loss of memory more marked 
for recent events.”!° 

Evidence that some veterans ap- 
peared apathetic and unable to concen- 
trate after returning home can be found 
in the sad case of George Wood. Wood 
enlisted with the 26th Indiana Infantry on 
August 30, 1861, and served with his unit 
in Mississippi and Louisiana. When he 
finally returned home from the service in 


1864, he began to drink alcoholic bever- 
ages to deal with his mental state. His sis- 
ter later reported: “I noticed something 
in his eyes that frightened me.” Prior to 
the war, Wood had been a school teacher, 
but owing to his drinking the county 
school superintendent refused to renew 
his teaching license. His father sent him 
to college, but Wood was unable to finish 
the academic program. His father also 
tried to set his son up in business, but this 
venture likewise ended in failure. 

Most disappointing to Wood was a 
failed love affair, in which he pursued a 
local girl, but was spurned. Faced at ev- 
ery turn with disappointment, rejection, 
and failure, he began to spend more and 
more time alone. His father owned a 
house nearby that was being 
fixed up by workmen; George 
would go down and “sit in 
that house up in the garret 
among the rafters for hours 
alone.” His drinking problem 
grew worse, resulting in sev- 
eral arrests and, eventually, 


Civil War soldiers were not 
averse to a harmless social 
drink in camp (right); for 
many veterans suffering 
from PTSD, however, the 
need to dull painful 
memories led to a harmful 
dependence on alcoholic 
beverages. 


commitment to the insane asylum, where 
he was held from 1880 to 1894. 

In terms of psychopathology the 
George Wood case suggests a number of 
diagnoses—but the simple fact behind it 
all was that the man was unable to settle 
down and adjust to civilian life after his 
army service was over, and his somewhat 
fragile mental condition continued to de- 
teriorate over time to the point where he 
became completely dysfunctional.!® And, 
as difficult and painful as it is to imag- 
ine, the suffering of veterans like Wood 
was magnified, in that their torment also 
affected and disrupted the lives of par- 
ents, wives, sisters, brothers, and children 
who stood by helplessly, wanting to as- 
sist, but being unable to understand what 
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CHARLES H. NICHOLS M.D. (left) was appointed the 
first superintendent of the Government Hospital for the 
Insane (St. Elizabeth’s) in 1852. He was also respon- 
sible for the hospital’s construction and administra- 
tion. In October 1861 Congress authorized the tem- 
porary use of the hospital’s unfinished east wing as 

a 250-bed hospital for sick and wounded Union sol- 
diers, while the hospital’s “West Lodge,” separate 
buildings built in 1856 for the care and treatment of 
the “colored insane,” were converted into a sixty-bed 
general and quarantine hospital for Union sailors. Dr. 
Nichols, who had served on Brigadier General Irvin 


McDowell's staff at the Battle of Bull Run, continued to treat patients during the 
war, often riding out to major battlefields around Washington D.C. During the fall 
of 1862, when Major General Joseph Hooker was hospitalized at St. Elizabeth’s, 
Dr. Nichols and his wife saw to his care personally. 


Source: Suryabala Kanhouwa M.D., F.C.A.P., C.P.M. and Jogues R. Prandoni, Ph.D., “The 
Civil War and St. Elizabeths Hospital: An Untold Story of Services from the First Federal 
Mental Institution in the United States” (Journal of Civil War Medicine, Vol. 9, No. 1). 
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was happening or what they could pos- 
sibly do to reverse the course of the men- 
tal havoc wreaked by their loved one’s 
memories of violence and killing. 

An inevitable question remains: To 
what extent did these problems result 
from military service itself? Let us exam- 
ine the case of William H. Smith, who 
served with the 60th Indiana Infantry at 
Jackson, Vicksburg, and in Louisiana. 
After seven days of fighting at Jackson, 
Smith remarked that he would rather see 
his coffin than to go in the fight. At the 
Battle of Grand Coteau, he went into 
combat on a skirmish line. No one saw 
Smith during the battle, but afterward he 
“became very talkative” and acted in a pe- 
culiar manner. When his unit was moved 
out for further combat, he refused to go, 
expressing a dread of getting on the 
transport boat. He was sent to the Gov- 
ernment Hospital for the Insane in Wash- 
ington D.C. and discharged from the 
military. Whereas he had been “sharp,” 
participating in fun in camp during the 
beginning of his service, after his release 
he became totally insane: “[H]e had 


laughing spells with nothing to laugh 
at and would cry for no cause.” Smith 
would spend the rest of his life in poor 
houses or insane asylums.!7 

Given the evidence, it is clear that 
anumber of Civil War soldiers and vet- 
erans suffered from symptoms that we 
would tend to label today as represen- 
tative of Post-Traumatic Stress Disor- 
der. It is impossible to estimate the 
number of Civil War soldiers who suf- 
fered from PTSD, though apparently 
the majority were able to readjust suc- 
cessfully to civilian life. 
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One last point to be considered is 
the role that mental hospitals such as 
St. Elizabeth’s played in the treatment 
of Civil War soldiers and veterans. Hap- 
pily, the problems of many soldiers 
were understood to be “medical” in 
nature and beyond their control. The 
men were neither chastised nor pun- 
ished; on the contrary, they received a 
measure of sympathy and were re- 
garded as “medical patients.” Those 


West Lodge, Government Hospital for the Insane, 1856. Saint Elizabeth’s was 
among the first hospitals in the United States to provide inpatient care and treatment for Afri- 
can Americans with mental disorders. West Lodge originally was constructed as a separate 
building for the care and treatment of “colored insane” males. During the Civil War, the U.S. 
Navy converted the lodge and gardener’s house into a sixty-bed general and quarantine hospi- 
tal for sick and wounded sailors of the Potomac and Chesapeake fleets. Dr. Nichols’ original 
plan also included a separate building for “colored insane females,” East Lodge, which was built 
in 1861. In 1887 East Lodge was converted to a nurses’ home and subsequently renamed “De- 
tached Nursing.” Photograph courtesy of Suryabala Kanhouwa M.D., Blackburn Laboratory Ar- 
chives, Saint Elizabeths Hospital, and Jogues R. Prandoni, Ph.D., Saint Elizabeths Hospital. 


who could no longer serve as a result of 
their sufferings were discharged from the 
service, and often received federal pen- 
sions, based on their disability. 

However, there is another side to the 
story of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital during the 
Civil War, and that is the emergence of 
military psychiatry, with its principle of 
“manpower preservation.” Military psy- 
chiatry, based on “front-line” methods of 
treatment for shell-shocked soldiers in 
accordance with the principles of “prox- 
imity, immediacy, and expectancy” (PIE 
for short), first emerged as a fully devel- 
oped discipline in the early twentieth cen- 
tury. In this approach, the affected soldier 
is treated immediately and as close to the 
front (and his unit) as practical, with the 
expectation that he will return to his unit 
as soon as possible to help maintain man- 
power levels at the front. The Russian 
army in the Russo-Japanese War (1904- 
1905) was apparently the first force in 
modern times to establish a system of for- 
ward psychiatric clearing hospitals 
equipped with their own specialists, who 
were prepared to recognize and treat war 
neuroses. But the primary objective of the 
Russian system was to evacuate men back 
to Moscow by means of the trans-Sibe- 
rian railroad (about a thirty-day trip)."* 
By contrast, military psychiatric methods 
in the First World War (particularly as de- 
veloped by the French and copied by the 
Americans) avoided at all costs the quick 
removal of men to the rear, based on the 
theory that such rapid evacuation would 
lead to the symptoms of their neuroses 
becoming “fixed,” preventing forever their 
return to combat. The purpose of this 
policy was to return as many men as pos- 
sible to their units to preserve manpower 
levels. By the time America entered the 
First World War, the U.S. Army was well 
aware of the problem of psychiatric ca- 
sualties on the Western Front, and created 
a Division of Neurology and Psychiatry 
in the Office of the Surgeon General. It 
thus implemented the principles of PIE— 
treat men near the front quickly, and with 
the expectation that they will return to 
their units.!? 

While there was no such thing as 
Proximity/Immediacy/Expectancy, or for- 
ward-treatment, for soldiers in the Civil 
War era, certain elements of the system 
established at St. Elizabeth’s shared the 
goals, if not the exact methods, of mod- 
ern military psychiatry. The similarities 
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are two: (1) the standards for discharge 
were exacting; and (2) admission was 
sometimes less about treatment and more 
about confirmation of diagnosis. 

Regarding discharges from the army, 
the emphasis was on maintaining and 
maximizing manpower, particularly in 
the latter stages of the war. Hence, Union 
army policy regarding discharge for in- 
sanity was exacting, requiring the ap- 
proval not only of a surgeon but of the 
relevant commanding officer—which in 
1864 became the corps or department 
commander. And official regulations re- 
quired that insane men be sent to the 
Government Hospital for the Insane in 
Washington D.C., so that any discharge 
could only be granted at that facility by 
doctors expert in the matter of insanity. 
The entire process was under the control 
of the Adjutant-General’s Office (rather 
than the Medical Department), and an 
army circular of 1863 brought an end to 
medical officers in the field discharging 
men from the army based on the condi- 
tion of insanity.?° 


eo Oe 


In the end, the ability to place the 
Civil War veteran’s experience in a mean- 
ingful historical context, and to under- 
stand the complexities of the veteran’s ex- 
perience, is not strictly a theoretical or 
academic exercise, but becomes particu- 
larly important in the formation of pub- 
lic policy in veterans’ affairs. All of these 
issues are made relevant once again by the 
current war in Iraq, and the psychiatric 
casualties that that war will inevitably 
produce. 
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The Strange Case of Thomas Drayton 


Mark H. Dunkelman 


FROM JULY 1864 TO THE END OF THE CIVIL 
WAR, THOMAS DRAYTON thought he was 
serving as a member of the 154th New York 
Volunteer Infantry. He had enlisted to serve 
in the regiment, and had been assigned as a 
member of the regiment. But owing to the 
vagaries of military procedure, he never spent 
a day with the 154th. On the regimental mus- 
ter rolls, Drayton was a phantom soldier. 
When he applied for a pension in the post- 
war years, this presented some problems. 

Thomas was born in the township of 
Carroll, Chautauqua County, New York, on 
March 23, 1831, the son of William and 
Maria (Worden) Drayton. His younger 
brothers William and Washington were born 
at Carroll in 1837 and 1843 respectively. At 
the outbreak of the war, all three brothers 
appear to have resided in southeastern town- 
ships of Cattaraugus County, New York— 
Allegany or Olean—or in nearby Pennsylva- 
nia. When President Abraham Lincoln called 
for 300,000 three-year volunteers in the sum- 
mer of 1862, William and Washington 
Drayton enlisted in the newly forming 154th 
New York. Both men enrolled in Cattaraugus 
County. William volunteered at Allegany for 
Company C, but when the company was 
mustered in he was sick and received a dis- 
charge. Washington enlisted at Olean in 
Company G, and was mustered out with the 
154th after thirty-two months of service, at 
the end of the war.! 

Thomas Drayton chose not to enlist 
when his brothers did. Perhaps the fact that 
he was married to the former Elizabeth 
Rounds and was the father of two children, 
Melissa Ann and Cornelius, influenced his 
decision. In any case, as Washington Drayton 
went to the front with the 154th Regiment 
and the war dragged on, Thomas and his 
family continued to live in Olean. With a 
friend, twenty-eight-year-old Harvey Hoyt, 
he worked in Allegany as a lumberman. But 
while Drayton and Hoyt tried to ignore the 
war, the conflict relentlessly sought them. On 
June 22, 1864, the two men were drafted.” 

“According to instructions,” Drayton 
years later recalled, “we reported to the pro- 
vost marshal at Dunkirk, but as by some er- 
ror we had been drafted at both Olean and 
Allegany, he refused to accept us. He in- 
formed us, however, that if we would enlist 
we would go as volunteers instead of drafted 
men.” Under the circumstances, this was an 
attractive offer. Drayton and Hoyt could 
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avoid the stigma of being conscripts—and 
the abuse they would suffer at the hands of 
their fellow soldiers—by volunteering. “We 
did this; and as I had a brother in the 154th 
New York, I asked that we might be assigned 
to that regiment. This was arranged, and we 
were sent to Elmira.”> 

Thus began an odyssey that carried 
Drayton to more than a year’s service in sev- 
eral states, but never brought him to his regi- 
ment—although on a couple of occasions he 
was within a short walk of the 154th! 


September, the 154th New York was en- 
camped at Alexandria, recuperating from the 
Gettysburg Campaign and doing duty es- 
corting conscripts to the front. The regiment 
had drawn Sibley tents for its camp and the 
soldiers wore special badges that let them 
roam free in Alexandria. They were easy to 
spot. But for reasons unknown, Drayton and 
Hoyt did not join their nearby command. 
In September, in anticipation of a simi- 
lar move by their regiment, Drayton and 
Hoyt were transferred by rail to the western 
theatre. On September 24 Drayton was re- 
ceived at Lytle Barracks in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
as a convalescent. Three days later he was sent 
to Louisville, Kentucky, arriving on Septem- 
ber 28. Here again Drayton came in proxim- 
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The Louisville & Nashville Railroad bridge over the Cumberland River 
at Nashville, Tennessee. Most of Drayton’s service was spent escorting 
recruits to the front over the L & N line. 


Drayton and Hoyt arrived at the New 
York State military depot at Elmira on July 
15, and two days later Thomas was tempo- 
rarily assigned to the 86th New York Volun- 
teers. But from Elmira he and Hoyt were 
shipped by rail and delivered on July 19 to 
the commissary of prisoners of the VIII 
Corps at Baltimore, Maryland, and on July 
21 to the Soldiers’ Rest at Washington D.C. 
The next day they arrived at the Rendezvous 
of Distribution at Alexandria, Virginia. There 
Drayton and Hoyt were officially assigned to 
Company E of the 154th New York. On July 
27 the pair was sent to nearby Camp Taylor. 

The two did guard duty at Camp Taylor 
until September. For much of August and 
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ity to the 154th when, two days after he ar- 
rived in town, the 154th passed through Lou- 
isville on its way to Alabama.* 

Drayton was hospitalized in Louisville 
suffering from jaundice. Medical records in- 
dicate that during his service he was also 
treated for diarrhea, mumps, and gonorrhea. 
“When I recovered,” he later recalled, “I 
found that Hoyt was doing guard duty at the 
barracks. We were soon detailed as train 
guards on recruit trains running between 
Louisville and Nashville.” While performing 
that duty, Drayton and Hoyt might well have 
escorted fifty-odd volunteers from western 
New York, who were forwarded via that route 
at that time to the 154th New York at Atlanta. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY, March 8, 1862 


But they themselves still did not join the regi- 
ment.? 

Years later, when Thomas Drayton ap- 
plied for a pension, he displayed a scar on 
his left arm and right knee that he claimed 
was the result of an injury suffered in a train 
wreck on the Louisville to Nashville run. 
While their regiment marched with Sherman 
to the sea and through the Carolinas, 
Drayton and Hoyt rode the rails and did light 
duty at Barracks No. 1 in Louisville—“hav- 
ing never seen our company or regiment, and 
never receiving one cent of pay’—until May 
1865. At that time, with the war over but the 
154th yet to be mustered out, both men were 
finally sent from Louisville to join their com- 
mand.° 

Hoyt reached the 154th and was as- 
signed to Company E on May 22, 1865, while 
the regiment was resting near Alexandria at 
Cloud’s Mills, Virginia. Two days later he pre- 
sumably took part in his only regimental 
march: through Washington’s avenues in the 
Grand Review of the Union army, and thence 
to Bladensburg, Maryland. Only eighteen 
days after Hoyt had joined the 154th, on June 
9, 1865, he and several other latecomers were 
transferred to Company D of the 102nd New 
York. Two days later the 154th was mustered 
out of the service and began the first leg of 
its journey home aboard a train headed for 
Elmira, where the soldiers were to be dis- 
charged. On July 21, Hoyt was mustered out 
with the 102nd New York at Alexandria, his 
odd military career complete. Little is known 
about his postwar years. On a 1905 list of the 
154th’s survivors, he was listed as a resident 
of Olean. Hoyt died at Gaines, Pennsylvania, 
on September 2, 1914, a half-century after 
his unorthodox Civil War service.’ 

As for Thomas Drayton, he did not join 
the 154th New York in the Washington area, 
but continued north. “On the way I was taken 
sick,” Drayton said, “and as the hospitals at 
Elmira were crowded I was sent to my home 
in Olean.” Here Drayton missed his final 
chance to join his regiment. As he explained, 
“The 154th had not yet arrived in Elmira and 
the surgeon promised to inform me when 
they arrived that I might, if able, go there and 
secure my discharge.” But the surgeon proved 
to be unreliable. “I never was aware of the 
fact that the regiment had arrived until my 
brother came home,” stated Drayton. “So I 
did not, even at the mustering out, see my 
company or regiment.”® 

After the war Thomas Drayton lived in 
Olean for about twenty years, and then he 
began to move rather frequently; first to 
Jamestown, New York, and then to several 
towns in northwestern Pennsylvania—Der- 


rick City, Warren, Tiona, Kinzua, Russell— 
while working as a farmer and laborer. While 
residing at Russell in 1901, plagued at age sev- 
enty with kidney, liver, and heart troubles, 
he decided to apply for a pension and hired 
attorney A. H. Stafford of Jamestown to se- 
cure the claim. Stafford wrote to the New 
York State Adjutant General’s Office in Al- 
bany to request Drayton’s record, and was 
notified that his client was not to be found 
on the regiment's rolls. There was worse news 
from the Record and Pension Office of the 
War Department in Washington, much 
worse: Drayton was considered a deserter.” 


The inscription on Thomas Drayton’s 
headstone is misleading. He never 
served a day with the 154th New York. 

Photograph courtesy Phil Palen 


On a visit to Stafford’s office, Drayton 
told his tale in detail. The lawyer then went 
to great pains to substantiate Drayton’s ac- 
count. He located Harvey Hoyt, then work- 
ing in a Pennsylvania mine, and from him 
secured an affidavit. Then Stafford obtained 
affidavits from wartime friends of Hoyt’s, “in 
order to prove that he was the right Mr. 
Hoyt.” The records of officers who served at 
the various posts to which Drayton and Hoyt 
had been assigned were consulted and used 
to verify their story. 

Finally, on November 9, 1901, the chief 
of the Record and Pension Office notified 
Stafford that the desertion charge against 
Drayton was dropped and forwarded a dis- 
charge certificate antedated May 25, 1865. 
The way was at last clear for Drayton to ob- 
tain a pension. Stafford afterward told the 
Jamestown Journal that as a pension attor- 
ney he had met with some strange stories 
from the days of the war, but Drayton’s case 


“capped the climax.”!! 


Thomas Drayton moved to the home 
of his married daughter, Melissa Ann Ball, at 
Arkwright, Chautauqua County, in 1911,and 
died there at age eighty-eight at 8:30 p.m. on 
April 19, 1919. He is buried in Arkwright’s 
Cowens Corners Cemetery. It is uncertain 
whether any descendants of Thomas 
Drayton (or of his brothers William or Wash- 
ington, or of Harvey Hoyt) survive.!? 
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IN OUR OWN DAY, BETWEEN THE | 
ADVENT OF THE INTERNET, the ap- 
pearance of all-news cable stations, and 
the proliferation of television news pro- 
grams, print newspapers have been de- 
scribed by some as being on the road to 
extinction. Recent research indeed sug- 
gests that fewer and fewer Americans 
look to newspapers anymore for keeping | 
up with events either nationally or glo- 
bally—a fact that many papers see re- 
flected in their dwindling subscription 
numbers and diminishing profits. Dur- 
ing the Civil War, however, newspapers 
were a central part of American life; they 
were the main resource by which people 
stayed abreast of what was occurring on 
the battlefields and in the halls of gov- 


ernment. Whether delivered by mail, 
picked up on the street corner, or carted 
by horse to the army camps, newspapers 
made their way into the hands of civil- 
ians and soldiers alike and were con- 
sumed voraciously. Over 3,700 newspa- 
pers were in publication in the Northern 


| and Southern states on the eve of the Civil 


War, and the dailies alone, which consti- 
tuted only around ten percent of all pa- 
pers, had a combined circulation of 1.4 
million issues each day.' 

Beyond simply chronicling events, 
newspapers served as the primary venue 
for venting opinions about the war. Edi- 
tors aimed not to be balanced observers, 
but to be provocative and candid in con- 
veying their private views and giving ex- 
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pression to the attitudes they picked up 
from their readers. When soldiers in the 
field or civilians at home felt strongly 
about an issue, they often would turn to 
the press for an outlet, registering their 
thoughts in letters to their hometown 
papers, where they later might appear in 
print. Between such unsolicited mail, the 
editors’ own columns, and the writings 
of paid correspondents, Civil War news- 
papers were able to offer an intimate per- 
spective on contemporary affairs, giving 
voice to the myriad anxieties, annoy- 
ances, hatreds, as well as the thrills and 
hopes experienced by Northerners and 
Southerners over the course of the con- 
flict. They therefore constitute for us one 
of the richest and most comprehensive 


historical sources for gauging how people 
reacted to the turbulent events of the 
times. Indeed, if we want to understand 
what the Civil War meant to the people 
who lived through it—if we want to get 
a sense of events as they themselves 
grasped them—there is no better place 
to begin than with the newspapers. 

An inquiry into the press’ handling 
of the “negro soldiers” question offers a 
fine illustration of this point, shining 
light on facets of that issue that the offi- 
cial military record alone cannot capture. 
While government and army documents 
specify the policy issues involved in the 
recruitment of black troops and describe 
their training and conduct, these sources 
are less effective in addressing other ques- 
tions. What did Northern and Southern 
whites expect of black recruits? What 
motivated blacks to enlist? How were the 
battlefield accomplishments of black sol- 
diers discussed publicly? And how did 


| 


those accomplishments affect popular 
thinking about the place of blacks in 
American society? Newspapers, by tap- 
ping into the public pulse as events un- 
folded, open a door for finding answers. 


* * * 


IN 1863 THERE WERE FEW TOPICS 
MORE NEWSWORTHY and more 
fraught with tension than the employ- 
ment of black soldiers by the Union. 
Abraham Lincoln justified this new 
policy, which he had articulated as part 
of the Emancipation Proclamation, in 
purely practical terms. By offering to re- 
cruit escaped slaves as well as free North- 
ern blacks, Lincoln aimed to undermine 
the South’s labor system and, by exten- 
sion, cripple the Confederacy’s ability to 
sustain its war effort. The policy also 
promised to add needed manpower to 
the Union army at a time when volun- 
teer enlistments among whites were lag- 


ging. But given the centrality of slavery 
not just to the Confederacy, but also to 
the border states that remained within 
the Union, as well as the racial prejudices 
against blacks that pervaded American 
society, the question of arming black sol- 
diers was more of an emotional issue for 
Northerners and Southerners than a 
practical one. The raw nerves it touched 
made for colorful commentary in the 
press. 

Southerners responded to the 
North’s recruitment of black soldiers in 
the winter of 1863 with feelings of both 
condescension and outrage. It was a mix 
of emotions that reflected the divided na- 
ture of Southern attitudes toward the 
black race in general. On the one hand, 
Southerners liked to believe that their 
black slaves were docile, pet-like creatures 
who were aware of their own inferiority 
and therefore looked to their white mas- 
ters for guidance, protection, and disci- 


Black soldiers from the Louisiana Native Guards storm the 
Confederate works at Port Hudson on May 27, 1863. 
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pline. Part of the Southern defense of sla- 
very rested on this paternalistic notion 
that blacks were innately lazy, dim-wit- 
ted, and thus dependent on the goodwill 
of whites to nurture and uplift them. This 
stereotype was epitomized by the figure 
of “Sambo” or “Cuffee”—the slow-wit- 
ted but good-natured slave who was al- 
most comical in his helplessness and ig- 
norance. At the same time, though, 
Southerners also justified the perpetua- | 
tion of slavery on the opposite ground: | 
that blacks were not necessarily slow and 
subservient, but rather inherently ani- 
malistic, savage, dangerous, and in need 
of the kind of restraint that only slavery 
could provide. Southerners suspected 
that this allegedly natural impulse toward 
aggression and ferociousness could be 
lurking beneath the otherwise submissive 
facade of any slave. These contrasting im- 
ages—the slave as tame creature vs. the 
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slave as wild beast—were just opposite 
ways of expressing the common belief 
that blacks were intrinsically inferior, 
primitive, brutish, and deserving of their 
lot as slaves. 

These racial assumptions fed directly 
into how the South reacted to Lincoln’s 
attempt to turn black men into soldiers. 
To the extent that Southerners believed 
in the fundamental weakness and docil- 
ity of blacks, they mocked this new Union 
policy and treated it practically as a joke. 
Although the Union armies could “place 
their sable soldiers in the advance, we 
defy them to keep them there,” scoffed 
the Charleston Courier. “Cuffee will cer- 
tainly disgrace himself” in battle, display- 
ing no dash of valor, but rather a cow- 
ardly dash “for the rear.” Heaping insult 
upon ridicule, the Courier maintained 
that beating a retreat was in fact the only 
thing black soldiers would be capable of 
doing quickly. Otherwise, their natural 
lethargy would prevail. “It is known by 
every body at all acquainted with the pe- 
culiarities of the negro, that his eyelids 
are always heavy with sleep,” the paper 
proclaimed flippantly. “His lumpish, lazy, 
languid nature is ever ready to cease from 
labor.” The Courier therefore was sure 


Southerners mocked the 

new Union policy and treated it 
practically as a joke. 

Left: Recruiting poster that targeted the 
African-American residents of Philadelphia. 


Below: The potential contribution of black 
men as soldiers is mocked in this cartoon 
published in Frank Leslie’ Illustrated 
Newspaper in October 1861. 
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_ that those blacks who foolishly had 


rushed to join the Union ranks beginning 
in January 1863 were already “discon- 
tented and restless” with the rigor of army 
life and wanted nothing more to do with 
it. The Savannah Republican likewise as- 
serted it had “reliable testimony” that the 
escaped slaves who had enlisted on the 
Union side regretted it and wished only 
to return to their former masters. Being 
“weak” and “credulous,” these black men 
had been hoodwinked into signing up for 
military service and now were suffering 
under the “bondage” of army discipline. 
“They remain with the Abolitionists, 
work for them, take up the weapons of 
war, only through compulsion,” the Re- 
publican insisted; and when they finally 
were marched southward to fight against 
the Confederacy, “many, if not a major- 
ity,” were certain to desert and surrender 
voluntarily. “It clearly therefore is the 
policy and duty of the masters of the 
South to receive their fugitive slaves with 
kindness, and extend a christian forgive- 
ness for the errors of the past.” If given 
assurance that they would not be pun- 
ished for having run away, these former 
slaves would be only too happy to return 
to the fold of their old plantation homes.* 

One paper extended this rosy sce- 
nario one step further and envisioned 
that all Southern whites—slaveholder 
and non-slaveholder alike—now would 
have the opportunity to snatch up slave 
property once the Union’s panicky black 
troops threw down their arms and ran 
from battle. “Here is a good chance for 
poor men to make a fortune at short no- 
tice,” the Confederate Union announced. 
“Cuffee will not fight” and probably “will 
surrender, without firing a round.” It was 
almost too good to be true—“One hun- 
dred thousand negroes to be had just for 
catching!”* There was no need to fear the 
Union’s attempt to use black soldiers 
against the South. The experiment in 
enlisting blacks would be an embarrass- 
ment for the North; for the South, it 
would prove gratifying and possibly en- 
riching. 

In the eyes of other Southern obsery- 
ers, however, the initiative to recruit and 
arm blacks could not be dismissed, let 
alone welcomed. In Virginia, for instance, 
where Nat Turner’s failed slave revolt in 
1831 and John Brown’s 1859 raid on 


| Harper’s Ferry continued to haunt 


people’s memories, the Richmond Exam- 
iner predicted a bloodbath. “War upon 


the South by means of negroes, means | pation, tended to agree with the notion 


nothing short of war to extermination,” 
it pronounced bitterly. By inviting both 
free blacks and escaped slaves into the 
Union army, Lincoln was seeking to fan 
“the flames of insurrection” and initiate 
a campaign of “blood and rapine” by 
blacks against southern whites that would 
leave the Confederacy and its people dev- 
astated. The Daily Mississippian was in- 
censed over what it described as the “in- 
human” attempt by “the Yankees to arm 
our slaves against the white race of the 
South.” Bondsmen thus “corrupted” by 
the Union and lured into military service 
would “become the most effective tools 
of the Northern incendiary” in foment- 
ing slave revolts across the Confederacy.* 
As inciting slave insurrections was a capi- 
tal crime in the South, several papers 
clamored for the Confederate govern- 
ment to retaliate by “raising the black 
flag” and authorizing the execution— 
rather than the imprisonment—of any 
blacks captured in arms. 

Either way—whether they looked at 
the employment of black troops with 
ridicule or alarm—the Southern press 
generally maintained that the policy was 
a sign of the Union’s weakness (as well as 
its meanness). The Northern states were 
teeming with millions of white men of 
military age who still were not in the 
army. Why would they now choose to 
enlist blacks as soldiers, unless they were 
despairing of finding any more whites to 
do the work? “The Yankees must have be- 
come tired, indeed, of the war when it is 
found necessary to fill up their ranks by 
such substitutes,” the Richmond Dispatch 
remarked wryly. In 1863, with the Union 


armies already in possession of much of | 


the Mississippi River as well as many 
coastal areas along the Atlantic seaboard, 
it must have seemed comforting to claim 
that the Union really was having trouble 
sustaining its military effort. Southern- 
ers could at least take pride in the knowl- 
edge that they were no longer compatri- 
ots with Northern men who would make 
such a “shameful” and “ridiculous” ap- 
peal “to African slaves for help” in fight- 
ing their battles.° 

The racial fears and assumptions 
articulated by Southerners were hardly 
unique; they were shared by Northern- 
ers as well. These were national, not re- 
gional, prejudices. Northern Democrats, 
who were sympathetic toward slavery 
and at odds with Lincoln over emanci- 


that arming blacks only fed their natural 
instinct for brutal, bloodthirsty action. As 
the Cincinnati Enquirer exclaimed, “The 
negro is a barbarian. His method of mak- 
ing war is by the destruction and massa- 
cre of women and children, as well as 
men, by the perpetration of atrocities that 
makes humanity shudder.” In saying such 
things, Democrats had propagandistic 
purposes in mind: by heightening the 
anxieties of northern whites, they hoped 
to intensify public opinion against 
Lincoln’s emancipation policies and gen- 
erate momentum for eventually unseat- 
ing the president from power in the 1864 
elections. But this does not mean that 
their alarm over the enlistment of black 
soldiers was staged or hyped. They be- 
lieved quite genuinely in the brutality of 
the black race—a brutality confirmed in 
their own minds by the gory slave upris- 


Many Northerners and Southerners shared 
racial fears and assumptions that led them to 
conclude that the arming of blacks as 
soldiers would lead to disaster. Right: A 
headline from the March 18, 1863, edition of 
The Crisis (Columbus, Ohio) invoked the St. 
Domingo slave uprisings. Below: This 
composite of scenes from Nat 
Turner’s rebellion, though published 
in 1851, would have spoken to the 
racial anxieties of Americans during 
the Civil War years. 


ings that occasioned the liberation of St. 
Domingo (now Haiti) from French rule 
at the turn of the nineteenth century. To 
help drive their point home, several 
Democratic papers published a detailed 
narrative recounting the horrific acts of 
violence that reportedly occurred there: 
men hacked to death with machetes and 
saws; women gang-raped upon the mu- 
tilated remains of their husbands; chil- 
dren killed while their mothers watched; 
a baby impaled on a stake and paraded 
around like a carnival flag. “Are the 
people of the United States prepared for 
such horrid scenes of devastation, atroci- 
ties and bloodshed in their midst,” one 
editor asked shrilly. As far as these Demo- 
cratic pundits were concerned, the policy 
of employing black troops promised only 
to bring the legendary horrors of St. 
Domingo onto American soil.® 

Others, by contrast—particularly 
within the Republican camp, but some 
Democrats too—harbored no concerns 
about racial violence. Rather, they openly 
doubted whether black men had the guts 
to take any action whatsoever. Like sev- 
eral of their Southern brethren, these 
Northern editors expected them to frit- 
ter away the opportunity for military ser- 
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vice. As the Troy Times, an otherwise avid 
supporter of Lincoln’s policies, confessed: 
“We do not believe that, if the President 
and Congress issue to them an invitation, 
the negroes North and South will rush 
in large numbers to join our armies. They 
are not a military race.” While the Times 
was willing to concede that some brave 
men “might” be found among the free 
blacks of the North, newly freed slaves 
from the South appeared utterly inca- 
pable of doing a soldier’s work. “Long 
subjection has taught them the meekness 
of inferiority,” the paper explained. At the 
start of the war, Northerners had ex- 
pected the slaves of the South to rise up 
in revolt as their masters left their homes 
to fight for the Confederacy. The fact that 
no uprisings had occurred became proof 
positive that they were incapable of mak- 
ing a bold strike on their own behalf. 
Northerners therefore were right to “not 
anticipate much aid from the negroes 
themselves,” one editor from central Mas- 
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sachusetts affirmed. “They are too indo- 
lent to fight for themselves while they see 
others fighting for them.” 

Despite their cynicism, Republican 
observers nevertheless saw no reason to 
hold back from at least trying to bring 
blacks into the army. If the experiment 
failed as expected, the Union would be 
no worse off for having made the at- 
tempt. “It is said we shall get no 
negroes—or not enough to prove of any 
service,” the New York Times acknowl- 
edged. “This may prove to be so. We con- 
fess we share, with many others, the 
opinion that it will. But we may as well 
wait patiently the short time required to 
settle the point.”* It is hard to imagine a 
less enthusiastic endorsement for 
Lincoln’s policy. Even the president’s 
most reliable supporters among the 
northern press had difficulty being san- 
guine about it. 

In addition to remaining generally 
pessimistic about the prospects for train- 


Whereas the New York-based 
Anglo-African advertised 
opportunities for military 
enlistment available to black 
men in 1863 (left), the 
Richmond-based Southern 
Illustrated News predicted that 
blacks actually would run from 
battle (below). 
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ing blacks for military service, several 
commentators in the North—both Re- 
publican and Democrat—also acknowl- 
edged that the thought of it threatened 
their sensibilities about race. Most North- 
erners saw the innate superiority of 
whites as a point of fact, and few wanted 
to endorse any measure that might chal- 
lenge this view. The Albany Evening Jour- 
nal, which confessed “no particular sym- 
pathy for negroes” and “[did] not expect 
them to fight as well as white men,” was 
also honest enough to admit, “It would 
be exceedingly mortifying if they should.” 
The very act of turning to blacks for mili- 
tary assistance seemed to suggest that 
Northern whites were racially unfit, not 
racially supreme. “To call upon the 
negroes to do what a million of white 
men have not done” —to defend and save 
the Union—“seems to cast a shadow 
upon the Caucasian race,” the Demo- 
cratic Pittsfield Sun grumbled. As far as 
that paper was concerned, the only rea- 
son to even consider enrolling blacks in 
the army was for the pleasure of seeing 
them flounder and fail in battle, thus 
putting their true racial incapacities on 
display.° 

Press reports throughout the North 
affirm that soldiers in the Union army 
largely agreed that it was insulting and 
intolerable to serve alongside blacks. One 
white soldier from the 52nd Massachu- 
setts, encamped near Baton Rouge, was 
actually shocked by the commotion 
caused by the arrival of a black regiment 
in January 1863. “I never realized before 
that the prejudice against the negro sol- 
diers was so intense,” he noted in a letter 
to his hometown newspaper. “It pervades 
every regiment, from every state, and ex- 
ists in officers and privates alike.” A sym- 
pathetic observer himself, he recounted 
that the “colored soldiers [were] often in- 
sulted” by their white comrades and that 
“collisions” between blacks and whites 
were quick to erupt. “I judge that the 
number of soldiers here who would be 
willing to have the blacks take positions 
along side with them, as soldiers, is very 
small, it might almost be stated as insig- 
nificant,” he concluded. The prejudices 
were so deep and severe they appeared 
insurmountable. Pushing racial integra- 
tion in the ranks promised only to alien- 
ate whites. “For myself,” this Massachu- 
setts soldier continued, “I have no 
objection to the negro’s trying his hand 
at fighting, . . . but if, under the state of 


feeling which exists, twenty white men ... 
are thereby disaffected,” the cost of re- 
cruiting blacks was simply too great. A 
Democratic paper put it less sensitively. 
“The prejudice of our white soldiers 
against the niggers may be ‘wicked’— 
though we deny that it is—butit certainly 


is their prejudice, and we do not see how | 
it is to be rooted out in time to make the 


two races act harmoniously during the 
present war,” argued the Detroit Free 
Press. It therefore seemed better to jetti- 
son the idea than risk angering and alien- 
ating the white soldiers who made up the 
bulk of the Union’s forces.'° 

Northern blacks were painfully 
aware of the doubts, fears, and antipa- 
thies harbored by their white compatri- 
ots. Military service, though, seemed to 
offer them the opportunity to counter 
and eliminate these apprehensions and 
permanently change the way whites 


viewed blacks as a race. By demonstrat- | 


ing bravery in battle and determination 
to defend the Union, blacks could prove 


that they deserved goodwill, respect, and | 


equal rights as citizens. The famous ora- 
tor and activist Frederick Douglass drove 
this point home in public speeches de- 
livered and published during the open- 
ing months of 1863. “The broad eye of 
the nation is fixed upon the black man,” 
he assured his listeners. “They are half in 
doubt as to whether his conduct in this 
crisis will refute or confirm their allega- 
tions against the colored race.” To ignore 
Lincoln’s call to arms and miss the chance 
to prove their courage and manhood 


would deal a terrible blow against the | 


struggle for racial equality and sink blacks 


“deeper than ever in the pit of social and | 


political degradation.” The Anglo-African, 
which helped to transmit Douglass’ 


thoughts to black readers throughout the | 


North, was quick to concur that all young 
black men of military age “[held] in their 
hands the destiny of our people for ages 
to come, [for] they can elevate or depress 


our race by their conduct in this hour.” | 


This sentiment was echoed in the 


thoughts of James Henry Gooding, a | 


black soldier from Nantucket whose let- 
ters from the field appeared regularly in 
the New Bedford Mercury. Gooding 
beamed with pride at being part of the 
newly created 54th Massachusetts Infan- 


try, knowing that “these noble men | 


[were] practically refuting the base asser- 


tions ... that the black race are incapable 


of patriotism, valor or ambition.”"' 


Blacks who enlisted also were moti- 
vated by the desire to challenge the hu- 
miliating racial assumptions that South- 
erners used to justify slavery. M.L. Maimi, 
a free black from Connecticut who joined 
the 54th Massachusetts, particularly re- 
sented the notion that blacks were “gentle 
monkies”—pitiful beasts that needed 
masters because they were incapable of 
caring for their own needs. “They shall 
see these gentle monkies, that they 
thought they had so fast in chains and 
fetters, coming on a long visit to them, 
with rifle, saber, and all the terrible trap- 
pings of war,” he wrote of the southern 
rebels. By fighting for the Union, blacks 
would show a spirit of pride and a sense 
of command that would win respect 
from Southerners and Northerners alike. 
“The black man shall yet hold up his head 
and bea man; nota poor, despised brute,” 
Maimi proclaimed. As he put it, the end | 
goal was not simply to defeat the Con- | 
federacy and end slavery; it was to com- | 


Given their motivations, the | 
Union's black troops were 
extremely anxious to display their | 
courage and manhood in battle. 


Right: Major General Nathaniel Banks, 
whose command at the time of the attack at 
Port Hudson included over 1,000 black 
soldiers of the 1st and 3rd Louisiana Native 
Guards. 


Below: A black artillery unit in camp at Port | 
Hudson. 


pel Southerners to cease their “monkey- 
izing” of the black race.’ 

Given their motivations, the Union’s 
black troops were extremely anxious to 
display their courage and manhood in 
battle. Although they did participate in 
several small-scale skirmishes against 
Confederate soldiers and guerilla fight- 
ers in the winter and spring of 1863, the 
first serious test of their abilities came in 
May of that year, at Port Hudson, Loui- 
siana. At the time, Port Hudson was one 
of two Confederate bastions on the Mis- 
sissippi River (the other being Vicksburg) 
that had not yet been captured by the 
Union. Staging operations against Port 
Hudson was no small undertaking, as the 
6,000 Confederate troops who occupied 
it had erected formidable defenses. By 
orders of the U.S. War Department, the 
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Left to right: First Sergeant Jeremiah Rolls; Corporal Abram C. Simms; Corporal George Lipscomb & Sergeant Thomas Bowman; and Private Isom Ampey. 


Left to right: Sergeant Major John H. Wilson, Private Robert J. Jones, and Sergeant Henry Stewart. 


challenge of seizing it fell to Major Gen- | 


eral Nathaniel Banks, whose command 

included over 1,000 black soldiers of the 

lst and 3rd Louisiana Native Guards. 
The assault began on the morning 


of May 27, 1863. Although a regiment of | 


white troops made the initial advance, 
when their charge failed to penetrate the 
Confederate defenses, the Ist and 3rd 


Louisiana Native Guards filled the breach. | 


As they came within two hundred yards 
of the Confederate fortifications, they en- 
dured a decimating shower of canister 
and rifle fire. Lifted by their inner reserves 
of courage and determination, they nev- 
ertheless continued to move forward, but 
after several charges still were not able to 
make a breakthrough. Banks ultimately 
recognized the futility of continuing with 
the operation and ordered a retreat, but 


not before many soldiers in the Native | 
Guards had lost their lives. In the initial | 


press reports filed from the field, the 
number of casualties was listed—incor- 
rectly—at six hundred. The actual num- 
ber was around two hundred. Still, the 
black regiments had paid a steep price for 
their gallantry. 

Black soldiers made significant sac- 
rifices in the eastern theatre of the war 


Charleston, South Carolina. Fort Wagner, 
situated on the northern end of Morris 
Island, was well shielded by water and 
marshland, as well as defended by 1,700 
Confederate troops and seventeen artil- 
lery pieces. Seizing it would be a formi- 


dable task. The responsibility of leading 


the assault was entrusted to the 54th Mas- 


| sachusetts Infantry, which was composed 
_ of some of the finest and most highly 
| educated free blacks in the North. The 


men of the 54th Massachusetts earned 
this prominent role, in part, by dint of 
their valor in withstanding rebel fire in 
maneuvers on nearby James Island, 
which paved the way for the Union land- 
ing on Morris Island. They demonstrated 
equal grit and fearlessness in advancing 
upon Fort Wagner. Despite sustaining 
heavy casualties from Confederate shot 
and shell—including the felling of their 
esteemed white commander, Robert 


Gould Shaw—the troops pressed forward | 


boldly, and some even made it into the 
Confederate works, where they took on 
the rebels in hand-to-hand combat. The 
Confederates held their position, though, 
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The 54th Massachusetts 
Infantry was composed of 
some of the finest and 
most highly educated free 
blacks in the North. 
Above and left: Portraits of eight 


soldiers of the 54th Massachusetts 
Infantry. 


and by the time the 54th Massachu- 
setts was forced to retreat, over forty 
percent of the men had been killed or 


| wounded. 
too, most notably in the July 1863 cam- | 
_ paign to take control of Fort Wagner and | 
the other island outposts that protected | 


It is commonly asserted that the as- 
saults on Port Hudson and Fort Wagner, 
despite being military failures, astonished 
Northern whites and revolutionized (for 
the better) the way they viewed black sol- 
diers. In actuality, judging by what ap- 
peared in the newspapers of the time, the 
impact on popular opinion was mixed. 
The more conservative Democratic 
sheets ignored the weighty sacrifices 
made by black soldiers; some even openly 
questioned them. When word began to 


| circulate that the Native Guards at Port 


Hudson really had lost two hundred men, 
as opposed to six hundred, the National 
Intelligencer snidely remarked that “their 
mortality, if not their valor, is shown by 
the official reports to have been greatly 
exaggerated.” Instead of honoring their 
heroic deeds, the Intelligencer, among sev- 
eral other papers, persisted in printing 
unsubstantiated reports of criminal vio- 
lence by black troops, including one well- 
publicized tale of the slaughter of an en- 
tire white family in Missouri. Such 
“horrible atrocities” offered “terrible 
commentary on the policy of employing 
blacks as soldiers,” the paper commented. 
“To place large portions of the white 
population at the mercy of their brutal 


Men of the 54th Massachusetts Infantry storm the parapet of Fort Wagner. 


passions” was a mistake of catastrophic 
proportions that need to be “at once re- 
considered.” In the eyes of such North- 
ern observers, blacks still deserved noth- 
ing but fear, distrust, and loathing.'* 
Other Northerners, though—Re- 
publicans especially—marveled at the ac- 
complishments of the Union’s black sol- 
diers and publicly lauded their bravery. 
These black men “fought with the des- 
peration of tigers,” displaying a level of 
intrepidness that “raised them very much 
in my opinion as soldiers,” wrote a cor- 
respondent for the New York Herald. The 
New York Times and Chicago Tribune 
published a report by none other than 
General Banks himself, giving an official 
assessment of events at Port Hudson. 
“Their conduct was heroic,” he affirmed 
of the Native Guards. “Whatever doubt 
may have existed before as to the effi- 
ciency of organizations of this character, 
the history of this day proves conclusively 
... that the Government will find in this 
class of troops effective supporters and 
defenders.” Frank Leslie’s Illustrated News- 
paper gave visual depiction to the exploits 
of the black troops at Port Hudson by 
publishing what was a classic battle scene 


in many respects, save the black faces 
fighting on the Union side. And while the 
illustration was not necessarily the most 
accurate portrayal of the battle, it per- 
fectly captured the new-found feelings of 


_ admiration that many Northern whites 


felt toward black troops. The fighting at 


Port Hudson even became the stuff of | 


poetry. The Albany Evening Journal, 
which formerly had doubted the abilities 
of black soldiers, now sang a very differ- 
ent tune in a paean to their bravery, which 


| began: 


“Niggers won't fight” ah ha! 
“Niggers won't fight” ah ha! 
“They are no good for war, 
One in a hundred.” 
Let Mississippi’s shore, 
Flooded with negro gore, 
Echo back evermore: 
See our six hundred. 
Firm as the granite rock, 
Full to the cannon’s shock, 
With a faith none dare mock, 
Earth’s ties all sundered; 
Every man firm in his place 
Staring death in the face, 
Battling for home and race 
Marched our six hundred. 


This proud embrace of black troops as 
“ours” is telling of just how greatly the 
feelings of some northern whites had 
been touched and transformed. It was an 
appellation that few mainstream journals 
in the North would have employed even 
just a couple of months earlier.'* 

An even more stunning transforma- 
tion, however, occurred in the South. As 
in the North, though, the change was lim- 
ited in scope. Many Southern onlookers 
remained loath to acknowledge the brav- 
ery of the Union’s black troops and con- 
tinued to deny that they were capable 
fighters. Several papers pointed to the 
retreat of the Native Guards at Port 
Hudson as evidence of their timidity and 
ineptness. The Mobile Daily Advertiser 
wrote scathingly of it and testified, “The 
negroes fled every way in perfect confu- 
sion, without firing a gun” in “their panic 
flight” from battle. The belief that these 
men fought against the Confederacy only 
by compulsion also continued to grip the 
southern imagination. “Poor doomed 
black creatures,” wailed the Richmond 
Enquirer. These men, “who loved their 
masters” and just wanted to go back to 
“hoeing their peaceful row” on Southern 
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New York Historical Society 


plantations, were pushed into combat by | 


Yankee “devils” pointing “abolition bayo- 
nets ...at their spines.” The Union’s black 
troops marched forward not with steeled 
nerves, but with “their eyes rolling wild 
in an agony of terror.” © 

Not even the headlong offensive by 
the 54th Massachusetts in South Caro- 
lina was beyond the pale of such criti- 
cism. The Savannah Republican, which 
had mocked the Union’s enlistment of 
black troops and predicted the policy 
would prove an utter failure, had little 
problem explaining away the evident 
“courage displayed by the negroes in the 


assaults on Battery Wagner.” The “black | 
for these men could not | 


prisoners” — 
have acted willingly—‘“were first 
drenched with whisky,” the paper de- 


clared. Then, as they made their advance, | 


they were told “that 10,000 [white] men 
were close on their rear, and [that] every 
negro that faltered would be shot down 
or run through with the bayonet.” By 
brute force alone “the poor deluded 
wretches were hurried toward certain 


destruction.” No real courage was in- | 


volved. One paper even claimed that “a 
number of negroes of the 54th Massa- 
chusetts” who had been captured in 
South Carolina later confessed that they 
had joined the army only after having 
been “bucked and gagged in the most 
inhuman manner” by Yankee enrollment 


officers “until they consented to enlist.” | 


These men were not brave soldiers de- 
serving of respect, but rather “poor 
wretches” who never should have been 
put into uniform in the first place.!® 
Remarkably, however, other voices in 
the South began to think differently on 
the subject. Unable to deny that the 
Union’s black troops truly had fought 
well, several Southern newspapers started 
to think out loud about the possibility 


of following Lincoln’s lead and employ- | 


ing slaves to militarily defend the Con- 
federacy. It was a revolutionary thought, 
as the entire structure of slavery rested 


in part on keeping slaves powerless and | 


unarmed, But late in 1863—especially 
after the Confederacy’s devastating de- 


feats at Gettysburg and Vicksburg— | 


some Southerners began to see it in a 
new light. In the face of the Union’s evi- 
dent success in training blacks to be sol- 


diers, as well as the Confederacy’s ongo- | 
ing difficulties in fending off the Union, | 
the idea of arming the slaves was no 


longer unthinkable. 


Support for making soldiers out of 
slaves percolated particularly within the 
Mississippi Valley, where the Union’s 
black troops already had been able to 
demonstrate their mettle. Whereas the 
Daily Mississippian previously had re- 
acted with horror to the Union’s efforts 
to recruit blacks, suddenly it looked upon 
those efforts with some degree of envy. 
“Lincoln’s scheme has worked well so far,” 
the paper admitted; it therefore was up 
to the Confederate government to “adopt 
a counter policy” and beat the Union at 
its own game. “We must either employ 
the negroes ourselves, or the enemy will 


employ them against us.” Consequently, 
instead of continuing to drum up fears | 


of servile insurrection, the Mississippian 
now looked to assuage such anxieties and 


In the face of the Union’s evident 
success in training blacks to be 
soldiers, the idea [in the 
Confederacy] of arming the 
slaves was no longer un- 


thinkable. 


Right: A drawing that appeared in 
Harper's Weekly in March 1863. The 
accompanying text was both 
complimentary and grounded in the 
old racial stereotypes: “The drill 
masters in the Department of the 
South report that the negroes in the 
South Carolina regiments evince great 
aptitude at learning the manual of 
arms. They are more docile than 
white recruits, and when once they 
have mastered a movement they 
retain the knowledge perfectly.” 


Below: Black troops drill in captured 
Vicksburg, 1864. 
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| vocating. “ 
| would revolutionize our whole industrial 


argued that slaves could (and should) be 
made into a valuable fighting force for 
the Confederacy. As the paper conceded, 
“We are aware that there are persons who 
shudder at the bare idea of placing arms 
in the hands of negroes... . The negro, 
however, is proverbial for his faithfulness 
under kind treatment. He is an affection- 
ate, grateful being, and we are persuaded 
that the fears of such persons are ground- 
less.” And to elicit the slaves’ affection and 
gratitude, the Mississippian was ready to 
pay them an astonishing price: their free- 
dom. Indeed, the paper shockingly de- 
clared it “the duty” of the Confederate 
government “to forestall Lincoln and 
proceed at once to take steps for the 
emancipation or liberation of the negroes 
itself.” The Mississippian was not insen- 
sitive to the sweeping change it was ad- 
It is true, that such a step 


system” and “impoverish the country,’ it 
acknowledged.'” But the Confederacy no 


Harper's Weekly, March 14, 1863 


t 


Old Court House Museum 


longer was in a position to ignore the 
military manpower of its slave popula- 
tion. 

In Alabama, the Selma Morning 
Daily Reporter registered a similar change 
of heart. Earlier, in the summer of 1862, 
in anticipation of Lincoln’s decision to 
court black troops, that paper had been 
among those that scoffed at the idea. The 
mere possibility that Northerners might 
call on blacks to come to their rescue was 
“humiliating to the last degree” and evi- 
dence of their degeneracy and feebleness. 
One year later, though, the paper boldly 
endorsed the views of a correspondent 
who exclaimed, “It is sheer madness to 
sit down quietly and see this element 
turned into a power against us by our un- 
scrupulous enemy.’ This characterization 
of the Union’s black troops as “a power 
against us” was quite incredible, given 
how devoted Southerners typically were 
to denying the intellect and abilities of 
the black race. The arming of black sol- 
diers was not something to be mocked 
any longer; nor was it something to be 
dreaded. It had become a policy worthy 
of imitation. There was a new sense that 
blacks potentially could tip the balance 
in the military struggle between the 


fa a 


=~ 


Union and the Confederacy. And if given 
the proper incentives, there seemed to be 
no reason to doubt that the slaves would 
devote themselves to defending the 
Southern lands they and their families 
had always called home. “The negro, if 
paid, fed, clothed, and cared for when 
sick, ... and then assured of his freedom 


| at the close of the war, will fight more 


earnestly for the South than for the 
North,” the Daily Reporter opined. The 
“power” of black soldiers, which the 
Union had put on display, would be 
turned to the Confederacy’s advantage.'* 

Emancipation was an extreme and 
revolutionary step for anyone in the Con- 
federacy to consider. Obviously, it was a 
minority viewpoint. It was an idea, how- 
ever, that would eventually gain greater 
momentum and more adherents as the 
Confederacy’s bid for independence be- 
came increasingly tenuous and frantic. 


| The bare mention of it in the Southern 


press at the end of 1863 suggests just how 
monumental Lincoln’s decision to enlist 
black troops truly was. That the success- 
ful use of black soldiers by the Union 
would help move some Southerners to 
contemplate enlisting and even emanci- 


| pating their slaves is something that 


The men of the 55th Massachusetts Infantry march triumphantly through the streets of Charleston, South Carolina, 


| probably even Lincoln himself never saw 


coming. 

This nascent Confederate debate on 
emancipation, however, was in some 
ways exactly the opposite of what blacks 
had gone to war to achieve. The ultimate 
goal of the black community in support- 
ing the war effort was to root out the 
prejudices whites held against them. But 
the South’s interest in possibly arming its 


| slaves was a matter of pure need and des- 


peration. It certainly came with no 
acknowledgement that slavery was wrong 
in principle, or that blacks deserved free- 
dom as a matter of right. 

Indeed, the newspapers of the time 


show that even in the North—despite the 


new-found appreciation for the sacrifices 
of black soldiers in combat—a core be- 
lief in black inferiority persisted. A July 
1863 editorial from the New York Times 
stated this point quite clearly. While “the 


| negro” had successfully proven that “he 


has his share of combativeness and cour- 
age” and “[could] be converted into a 


| valuable soldier,” it still was hard to get 


beyond the notion that blacks simply 
could not be as courageous or as valu- 
able as their white compatriots. In the 
words of the Times: “We have yet to be 


in February 1865, to the delight of the city’s black residents. 
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convinced that the ignorant African can 
fight with the same effectiveness as the 
intelligent white man.”'? Prejudices die 
hard, and although blacks had succeeded 
in raising Northern opinion of their abili- 
ties and worth, they had not shattered 
long-entrenched notions of white su- 
premacy. 

On this count, an 1861 letter to the 
Anglo-African was sadly prescient. Al- 
most a year before Lincoln issued his Pre- 
liminary Emancipation Proclamation, 
the Anglo-African had taken up the ques- 
tion of whether blacks should join the 
Union army if given the chance. While 
some took up the argument that mili- 
tary service would help eradicate anti- 
black bigotry, one correspondent deci- 
sively rebuked it. “No!—no fighting will 
emancipate you from prejudice,” he ex- 
claimed sharply. “Momentary admira- 


Though African Americans who served in the 
military had not shattered the long-en- 
trenched notions of white supremacy in 
America, they had succeeded in raising 
Northern opinion of their abilities and worth. 
Below: A white and black veteran, both of 
whom lost a leg during the war, greet each 
other as comrades in this sketch that 


appeared in Harper’ Weekly on April 22, 1865. 
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tion” from Northern whites might be 
forthcoming, but such feelings were too 
shallow to “break this in[n]ate prejudice, 
imbedded in the hearts of this nation.””° 
He was right. Accepting military help 
from blacks was one thing; expanding 
their liberties was something else en- 
tirely—something practically unthink- 
able not just to a majority in the South, 
but in the North as well. In the day to 
day renderings of the press, we can see 
even as events unfolded and the valor of 
black soldiers emerged, that a bigger 
struggle still lay ahead for these men in 
their quest for fair treatment and a full 
stake in American society. 


ANDREW S. COOPERSMITH is the 
author of Fighting Words: An Illustrated 
History of Newspaper Accounts of the Civil 
War, published by The New Press in 2004. 
He received his Ph.D. in history from 
Harvard University, and currently works 
at the University of Pennsylvania. Beyond 
his interest in newspaper coverage of the 
Civil War, he continues to do research on 
war psychology and propaganda in the 
Union and Confederacy. 


NOTES: 
1, Alfred McClung Lee, The Daily Newspa- 
per in America: The Evolution of a Social 
Instrument (New York, 1937), pp. 718,725. 


A MAN ENOWS A MAN. 
“Give me your hand, Comrade! We have each lost a Lee for the good cause; but, thank 
Gop, we never lost Heart.” 
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2. Charleston Courier, February 27, 1863; Sa- 
vannah Republican, March 14, 1863. See 
also the Greenville Southern Enterprise, 
April 9, 1863. 

3. Confederate Union, December 30, 1862. 

4. Richmond Examiner, February 18, 1863, 
reprinted in the Daily Southern Crisis, 
March 4, 1863; Daily Mississippian, April 
24, 1863. 

5. Richmond Daily Dispatch, January 21, 
1863; Richmond Daily Examiner, Febru- 
ary 9, 1863, reprinted in the Wilmington 
Daily Journal, February 16, 1863. 

6. Cincinnati Enquirer, July 8, 1863; the Cri- 
sis [Columbus, OH], March 18, 1863. See 
also the Cincinnati Enquirer, October 5, 
1862; Harrisburg Patriot & Union, Octo- 
ber 14, 1862; Weekly Caucasian, February 
14, 1863. 

7. Troy Daily Times, January 30, 1863; 
Hampshire Gazette & Northampton Cou- 
rier, January 6, 1863. See also the New York 
Herald, April 24, 1863; Albany Evening 
Journal, April 19, 1863; Detroit Free Press, 
May 3, 1863. 

. New York Times, February 16, 1863. 

9. Albany Evening Journal, February 12, 
1863; Pittsfield Sun, March 5, 1863. 

10. Hampshire Gazette & Northampton Cou- 
rier, February 24, 1863; Detroit Free Press, 
February 23, 1863. See also the Pittsfield 
Sun, February 26, 1863; Daily National 
Intelligencer, February 27, 1863. 

11. Anglo African, March 14, 1863; James 
Henry Gooding, On the Altar of Freedom: 
A Black Civil War Soldier’s Letters from the 
Front, ed. Virginia Matzke Adams 
(Amherst, MA, 1991), p. 13. 

12. Anglo-African, April 18, 1863. 

13. National Intelligencer, August 14, 1863. See 
also the Pittsfield Sun, September 3, 1863; 
St, Louis Republican, August 10, 1863; St. 
Louis Democrat, August 13, 1863; Balti- 
more American, July 24, 1863. 

14. New York Herald, June 6, 1863; New York 
Times, June 11, 1863; Chicago Tribune, 
June 16, 1863; Frank Leslie’s Illustrated 
Newspaper, June 27, 1863; Albany Evening 
Journal, June 10, 1863. 

15. Mobile Daily Advertiser in the Richmond 
Daily Dispatch, July 23, 1863 and the 
Southern Guardian, July 24, 1863; Rich- 
mond Enquirer, June 12, 1863. 

16. Savannah Republican in the Greenville 
Southern Enterprise, July 30, 1863; South- 
ern Guardian, July 31, 1863. 

17. Daily Mississippian, August 27, 1863, re- 
printed in the Natchez Semi-Weekly Cou- 
rier, December 18, 1863. Fora broader dis- 
cussion of the early Confederate debate 
on arming the slaves, see Robert F. 
Durden, The Gray and the Black: The Con- 
federate Debate on Emancipation (Baton 
Rouge, 1972), ch. 2. 

18. Selma Morning Daily Reporter, August 12, 
1862 and August 19, 1863. 

19. New York Times, July 31, 1863. 

20. Anglo-African, October 26, 1861. 
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ED.: IN KEEPING WITH THE THEME OF THIS 


YEAR’S SPECIAL ISSUE, we decided to ask 
a group of historians—each of whom has 
researched and written about Civil War 
soldiers—to list their five favorite books 
on the subject. We hope what follows will 
offer both the casual buff and seasoned 
enthusiast a number of ideas for further 
reading on Billy Yank and Johnny Reb. 


STEPHEN BERRY 


In the summer of 1999, I decided to 
immerse myself in the Civil War. I went 
to the library and checked out some hun- 
dred or so soldiers’ diaries and letter col- 
lections. I took them home, dumped 
them out, and began to read. When I’d 
finish one, I’d throw it to the side and 
pick up another, and so it went for an 
entire summer. I would never read the 
introductions. I’d just dig right in: 1861, 
1862, the pages would flit by, and the sol- 
dier would get a little tougher, rougher, 
sadder. Then on page 300 or so, I’d real- 
ize we were only at Gettysburg or 
Chickamauga, and it would dawn on me: 
this kid isn’t going to make it. Sometimes 
he would. Sometimes he wouldn’t. But it 
was the perfect way to read the war: un- 
sure, just as they were, what was going to 
happen to them. These are my favorites 
from that summer: 

Spencer B. King Jr., ed., Rebel Law- 
yer: Letters of Theodorick Montfort, 1861- 
1862 (University of Georgia Press, 1965). 
Theodorick Montfort was a small 
slaveholder and lawyer in Oglethorpe be- 
fore joining the 25th Georgia. Posted to 
Fort Pulaski, Montfort continued to write 
his wife even when letters couldn’t be sent 
from the encircled fort. Under siege, 
Montfort slowly unraveled; his letters of- 
fer remarkable insights into the psycho- 
logical pressures of war. 

John Kent Folmar, ed., From That 
Terrible Field: The Civil War Letters of 
James M. Williams, Twenty-First Alabama 
Infantry Volunteers (University of Ala- 
bama Press, 1981). James Williams 
moved to Alabama in 1858 to take a po- 
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sition as a clerk in a silver company. He 
joined the Confederate army, rose in 
rank, and even learned to crave battle as 
“the tobacco chewer does...the nauseous 
leaf which custom has made sweet to the 
taste” (90). Thirty pages into the volume, 
however, Williams reveals that he was 
born in Ohio. Sobbing, he admits, “if tis 
home where’er the heart is, even the 
country against which I standing arms 
has some claim to the ‘dear and honored 
name of home” (30). 


Judith Lee Hallock, ed., The Civil War 
Letters of Joshua K. Callaway (University 
of Georgia Press, 1997). Joshua Callaway, 
a member of the 28th Alabama, was a 
buoyant spirit—reminiscent of Sam 
Watkins. In his letters to his wife, he re- 
veals a private’s savvy eye for the absurdi- 
ties of war. He has a sense of its tragedies 
too, and knew that “we never will have 
time to contemplate and comprehend the 
horrors of this war until sweet, delightful 
peace is restored to us, & we can take a 
retrospective view” (45). 

Bell I. Wiley, ed., This Infernal War: 
The Confederate Letters of Edwin H. Fay 
(University of Texas Press, 1958). A 
Harvard-educated teacher, Edwin Fay of 
the Minden Rangers complained as much 
as any man in the Confederate army. In 
his letters to his wife, he abused fellow 
soldiers, generals, politicians, and the 
Confederacy itself. Indeed, only a month 
into the war, he claimed that the patrio- 
tism of his unit was “about consumed.” 


NUMBER 4 


And yet somehow it, and Fay, fought on 
for four years. 

Guy R. Everson and Edward W. 
Simpson Jr., eds., “Far, Far From Home”: 
The Wartime Letters of Dick and Tally 
Simpson, Third South Carolina Volunteers 
(Oxford University Press, 1994). The son 
of a South Carolina Congressman, Tally 
Simpson seemed adrift in camp until he 
cut a girl’s picture out of a magazine. 
Though a perfect stranger, she represented 
all he might return to if he survived. 

Williams and Fay made it. Montfort, 
Callaway, and Simpson did not. 


The Wartime Letters 
of Dick and 
Tally Simpson, 
Jed South Carolina 
Voluateera 


HAROLD HOLZER 


I suspect my choices will seem, shall 
we say, different—because they are based 
on my years of research and reading in 
two very specific fields of Civil War 
study: the presidency of Abraham Lin- 
coln, and the art and iconography of the 
mid-nineteenth century. Of course I’ve 
read, learned from, and cited Charles 
Carleton Coffin’s The Boys of ‘61 and all 
the great classics. But I’ve profited the 
most—and, I think, based a good deal 
of my own understanding, interpreta- 
tion, and writing—on a small shelf of 
personal favorites that continue to reso- 
nate with me. With those caveats in 
mind, I feel most strongly about the fol- 
lowing five titles: 

Lincoln’s Men: How President Lincoln 
Became Father to an Army and a Nation 
by William C. Davis (Free Press, 1999). 
No book better illustrates how the quint- 
essential civilian chief magistrate became 


a beloved commander-in-chief—so 
popular that he won nearly eighty per- 
cent of the soldier vote in his re-election 
campaign against a well-liked general, 
George B. McClellan. Jack Davis is not 
only a superb scholar—he mined count- 
less diaries and letters to re-envision Lin- 
coln the way the troops saw him—but a 
gifted writer as well. The book is magis- 
terial, definitive, and graceful. 

For Cause & Comrades: Why Men 
Fought in the Civil War by James M. 
McPherson (Oxford, 1997). This ex- 
traordinary book not only asks the ques- 
tion scholars neglected to pose for gen- 
erations—precisely what made soldiers 
endure all the danger and death?—but 
answered it as well, tracing their unwa- 
vering commitment to their disparate 
view of liberty. Well worth mentioning, 
too, is McPherson’s earlier work-in- 
progress on the same theme, What They 
Fought For, 1861-1865 (Louisiana State 
University Press, 1994), which traces the 
soldiers’ evolving dedication to Union, 
defense of home, and freedom. 

Faces of the Civil War: An Album of 
Union Soldiers and Their Stories (Johns 
Hopkins, 2004). What a simple but bril- 
liant conceit: create a collection of cartes 
de visite of federal fighting men, and tell 
their stories in war, and after—tales of 
bravery, boredom, and surprising prob- 
lems adjusting to the peacetime world. 
This album is well researched and well 
crafted, with a fine introduction by 
Michael Fellman, who deserves to be in 
most top-five lists himself. 

United States Colored Troops by Wil- 
liam A. Gladstone (Thomas Publications, 
1991). Before he dispatched his peerless 
private collection to new owners, Bill 
Gladstone not only accumulated the 
greatest archive of images of the USCT, 
but also studied and wrote about them 
with great dedication and precision. This 
is more than a picture album; it is a stir- 
ring, scholarly memory book of pride, 
determination, and valor. 

An Uncommon Soldier: The Civil War 
Letters of Sarah Rosetta Wakeman, alias 
Pvt. Lyons Wakeman... ed. by Lauren 
Cook Burgess (Minerva, 1994). Why a list 
that covers men only? The uncomfortable 
truths about cross-dressing Rosetta are so 
extraordinary they could serve as a 
prequel to the movie Transamerica. Here 
is patriotism and bravery of a truly un- 
common kind. 


CHANDRA MILLER MANNING 


In its immediate aftermath, few sol- 
diers or civilians cared to reflect on the 
Civil War, but in 1884, Century Magazine, 
a popular illustrated monthly, launched 
a series later collected into the multi-vol- 
ume Battles and Leaders of the Civil War. 
Wildly popular, Battles and Leaders re- 
counted episodes largely as they appeared 
from headquarters. Bell Wiley provided 
the first serious treatment of common 
soldiers: The Life of Johnny Reb: The Com- 
mon Soldier of the Confederacy (Louisiana 
State University Press, 1943) and The Life 
of Billy Yank: The Common Soldier of the 
Union (LSU Press, 1952). Wiley focused 
on soldiers’ experiences—including what 
it was like to march, camp, miss home, 
fight the enemy, and combat boredom— 
rather than their ideas. My selections 
highlight useful and enjoyable attempts 
to grapple with soldiers’ mental worlds. 
(Absent is an entry about black Union 
troops; good accounts of black soldiers’ 
experiences—collections of letters, mem- 
oirs, and some regimental histories—ex- 
ist, but this generation’s thoughtful treat- 
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ment of black Union soldiers’ mental 
worlds remains to be written.) 

Reid Mitchell, Civil War Soldiers: 
Their Expectations and Their Experiences 
(Viking, 1988). Important because it ef- 
fectively challenged modern-day as- 
sumptions about soldiers as unreflective 
automatons with few thoughts about the 
war, Civil War Soldiers captures the cul- 
tural values and attitudes of the young 
men who fought. Mitchell evokes how 
men felt about their own homes, how 
they viewed the culture of the enemy, and 
how such expectations influenced war- 
time service. 

James McPherson, For Cause & Com- 
rades: Why Men Fought in the Civil War 
(Oxford University Press, 1997). Mc- 
Pherson did the most to dislodge notions 
about unthinking Civil War soldiers in 
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this sensitive study of soldiers’ ideas. 
McPherson dissects what Union and 
Confederate men thought about their 
country, liberty, freedom, the role of gov- 
ernment, slavery, and their fellow soldiers. 
Moreover, the book examines the rela- 
tionship between those ideas and soldiers’ 
motivations to join the army, to fight, and 
to keep fighting. 

Earl J. Hess, The Union Soldier in 
Battle: Enduring the Ordeal of Combat 
(University of Kansas Press, 1997) and 
Liberty, Virtue, and Progress: Northerners 
and their War for the Union (Fordham 
University Press, 1997). The Union Soldier 
in Battle does the best job of recreating 
the sights (mostly smoke), sounds 
(mostly deafening), and feelings (mostly 
disorientation) of battle. It examines how 
soldiers struggled to gain mastery over ex- 
periences so different from early expec- 
tations that they had the potential to over- 
whelm the individual. One way in which 
soldiers coped rather than crumbled was 
to believe that their experiences served a 
larger purpose. Liberty, Virtue and 
Progress analyzes part of that purpose: to 
preserve what white northern men saw 
as important and valuable about the 
Union for Americans, and for the whole 
world. 

Joseph T. Glatthaar, The March to the 
Sea and Beyond: Sherman's Troops in the 
Savannah and Carolinas Campaign (Loui- 
siana University Press, 1995). A perennial 
favorite with students, this book analyzes 
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the experiences and ideas of men in 
Sherman’s army as they took part in the 
march through Georgia and the Caroli- 
nas in 1864 and 1865. Because the time 
frame and the group under study are 
small, Glatthaar’s book is able to look 
deeply at how soldiers’ experiences as sea- 
soned veterans and their thoughts about 
themselves, their homes, the Union, the 
South, slavery, race, and freedom influ- 
enced Sherman’s March, and, by exten- 
sion, the war. 

Peter S. Carmichael, The Last Gen- 
eration: Young Virginians in Peace, War, 
and Reunion (University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 2005). Few books focus on 
Confederate soldiers’ mental worlds, but 
this book makes a start by taking seriously 
the ideas of one group before, during, and 
after the war. Carmichael shows that Vir- 
ginians born between 1830 and 1842 who 
were college-educated members of 
Virginia’s professional and slaveholding 
class and served as junior officers in the 
Army of Northern Virginia were devoted 
to both slavery and economic progress. 
They supported secession and the Con- 
federacy to realize personal ambition and 
manhood, secure Virginia’s political and 
material dominance, purify the state, and 
prevent abolition. They helped keep 
nonslaveholding soldiers committed to 
the war, Carmichael argues, by softening 
discipline. What nonslaveholders thought 
remains absent, but this book offers a 
model worth applying to other men and 
groups in the Confederate army. 


GERALD J. PROKOPOWICZ 


Naming the best five books on Civil 
War soldiers was an easy task, except for 
the knowledge that in the nanosecond be- 


Right: Members of Ambrose Bierce’s 9th Indiana. 


tween clicking the onscreen button to 
submit my list via e-mail and its arrival 
at North & South headquarters, I was cer- 
tain to think of at least ten more books 
that absolutely had to be included, to pro- 
vide balance between Union and Confed- 
erate, western theatre and eastern, officer 
and enlisted man, original sources and 
modern syntheses. Such balance proved 
impossible, so I yielded to my particular 
field of interest (the Union’s western 
armies) and came up with these: 

Wilbur EF. Hinman, Corporal Si Klegg 
and His Pard (1887). This at least was an 
easy choice. Although technically fiction, 
Si Klegg is a distillation of the common 
soldier’s experience, told by a veteran of 
the Army of the Cumberland. The book’s 
hero is an innocent, overweight farm boy 
who becomes an effective but never re- 
ally hardened veteran. The book says 
nothing about Si’s politics (a typical 
stance of Northern writers in the late- 
nineteenth century era of reconciliation), 
but presents an honest view of the rela- 
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tionship between Si and his “pard” Shorty, 
who comes from a different socio-eco- 
nomic background, a difference that 
Hinman shows cannot be fully overcome 
even by the intense comradeship of arms. 

Bell I. Wiley, The Life of Johnny Reb 
(1943). Before Bell Wiley, the life of the 
Civil War soldier was an obscure subject. 
For this book and its successor about 
“Billy Yank,” Wiley combed a wide range 
of letters, diaries, and other primary 
sources to present the first detailed com- 
posite picture of what it was like to carry 
a musket from 1861 to 1865. Others have 
copied this model, but no one has done it 
better. 

Ambrose Bierce, Ambrose Bierce’s 
Civil War, ed. William McCann (1956). 
This collection combines Bierce’s well- 
known short fiction about the war with 
his factual accounts of fighting with the 
9th Indiana at Shiloh, Chickamauga, and 
other battles. They do not form a com- 
prehensive account of his wartime ser- 
vice; instead, Bierce paints, in lurid col- 
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ors, word pictures of his most intense ex- 
periences, such as the moment when an 
enemy line of battle opened fire at close 
range. 

John W. De Forest, A Volunteer’s Ad- 
ventures (1946). This choice could also 
have been E.P. Alexander’s Fighting for the 
Confederacy, Benjamin Scribner’s How 
Soldiers Were Made, John Beatty’s The 
Citizen-Soldier, or any of dozens of other 
well written officer’s memoirs. The voice 
of the enlisted man is harder to recapture, 
as their memoirs (e.g., John D. Billings, 
Hard Tack and Coffee; or Sam Watkins, Co. 
“Aytch”) and regimental histories tend to- 
ward nostalgia, especially when compared 
to their wartime letters, for which James 
M. McPherson’s For Causes & Comrades 
provides the best introduction. 

Jack Coggins, Arms and Equipment of 
the Civil War (1962). As a boy, I had three 
doorways through which I could pass to 
enter the Civil War in my mind whenever 
I wanted: the blue and gray toy soldiers 
made by Louis Marx, the bird’s eye maps 
of battles in Bruce Catton’s American 
Heritage history, and this book. Its evoca- 
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tive sketches of everything from a cavalry 
charge to seven ways to wear a forage cap 
never failed to fire my imagination, and 
they remain appealing to this day. 


STEPHEN W. SEARS 


In the preface to his The Life of Johnny 
Reb: The Common Soldier of the Confed- 
eracy (1943), Bell Irvin Wiley described 
the work as “an attempt to give the man 
of the ranks, who after all was the army, 
something of his rightful measure of con- 
sideration.” Wiley was the first historian 
to look closely at the life and times of 
Johnny Reb (and at his opponent, in The 
Life of Billy Yank: The Common Soldier of 
the Union, 1952), and the result makes 
wonderfully informative—as well as en- 
tertaining—reading. 

Like Wiley, James M. McPherson ex- 
tensively explored soldiers letters and dia- 
ries to discover something more specific, 
as explained in his title: For Cause & Com- 
rades: Why Men Fought in the Civil War 
(1997). McPherson lets us listen as these 
fighting men explain themselves, rather 
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than having their views filtered through 
present-day interpreters. This is the real 
down-to-earth stuff. 

In Civil War Soldiers: Their Expecta- 
tions and Their Experiences (1988), Reid 
Mitchell paints on a somewhat larger can- 
vas. Like Wiley and McPherson, he uses 
primary sources to reveal the thinking of 
the rank and file. “I come to the letters 
and diaries left by Civil War soldiers,” he 
writes, “with the questions I would have 
asked the writers if they had been alive.” 
Perhaps the most interesting dimension 
of the book is what Mitchell calls the 
“landscape of war”—Billy Yank’s 
thoughts and opinions as he invaded the 
South, and Johnny Reb’s views when 
crossing into the North on the Gettysburg 
Campaign. 

Since this is a listing of personal fa- 
vorites, I conclude with the wartime writ- 
ings of two soldiers I so admired that I 
edited their efforts and saw them into 
print. For Country, Cause & Leader: The 
Civil War Journal of Charles B. Haydon 
(1993) displays the careful, thoughtful, 
and candid record of thirty-four months’ 
service of a company officer of the 2nd 
Michigan. From joining up and fighting 
at First Bull Run, Haydon endured the 
Peninsula Campaign, Second Bull Run, 
and Fredericksburg, then went west for 
service in Kentucky and at Vicksburg. He 
revealed a sharp ear and a keen eye for 
describing soldier life before he suc- 
cumbed to pneumonia early in 1864, 
ironically on his way home on leave. 

Samuel W. Fiske, 14th Connecticut, 
was unique among Civil War letter-writ- 
ers, being a front-line soldier and also an 
experienced newspaper correspondent. 
Writing under the nom de plume Dunn 


Left: The Second Battle of Bull Run, fought on 
Saturday, August 30, 1862. 
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Browne, Fiske’s weekly letters were pub- 
lished in the Springfield (Mass.) Republi- 
can in 1862-1864. They are collected in 
Mr. Dunn Browne’s Experiences in the 
Army: The Civil War Letters of Samuel W. 
Fiske (1998). These letters are actually 
carefully crafted essays, designed to tell 
exactly what was happening in the Army 
of the Potomac in the period from 
Antietam to the Wilderness. I describe 
them as “observant, witty, sometimes an- 
gry, frequently profound letters from the 
battle lines to the folks back home.” Like 
Charles Haydon, Samuel Fiske did not 
survive the war, being mortally wounded 
in the Wilderness in 1864; as with 
Haydon, one is saddened at the loss of 
such eloquence, of such promise. 


CRAIG L. SYMONDS 


My favorite book on the Civil War 
soldier is one that has been both heavily 
quoted and roundly defamed. It is the ir- 
reverent memoir by Sam Watkins called 
Company Aytch, or, A Side Show of the Big 
Show, first serialized in the Columbia 
(Tennessee) Herald during 1881-1882, as 
“Co. Aytch,” Maury Grays, First Tennessee 
Regiment, or a Side Show of the Big Show. 
It has been republished many times since, 
and is now available in paperback editions 
from both Plume and Touchstone. It is a 
splendid read and has been heavily mined 
by historians (including this one) seek- 
ing to put a little color into their narra- 
tives. It was also one of the principal 


sources used by Ken Burns in his video 
series on the war where the “voice” of Sam 
Watkins is frequently heard. Though 
scholars have pointed out that Watkins’ 
account is not only idiosyncratic, it is also 
untrustworthy, it is nonetheless impor- 
tant because Watkins wrote what he felt 
as much as what he saw, and the result is 
a very personal narrative of one soldier’s 
view of the war. 

Of course Watkins’ view was that of 
a rebel soldier. I have not found a Yankee 
memoir that is quite so appealing. I do, 
however, like the portrait of the Union 
soldier that emerges from Bruce Catton’s 
history of the Army of the Potomac pub- 
lished between 1951 and 1953. Catton’s 
trilogy of that much-abused army (Mr. 


Lincoln’s Army, Glory Road, and A Still- 
ness at Appomattox) provides what is 
probably the best overall view of the life 
of a Civil War soldier in the eastern army. 
Read in conjunction with Sam Watkins’ 
more down-home memoir, it highlights 
the contrast between the rough and ready 
western Confederate soldier and the more 
conventional soldiers of the Army of the 
Potomac (derided, rather unfairly, by 
their western peers as “paper collar” sol- 
diers). 

A good way to get a sense of the life 
of the Civil War soldier is through unit 
histories. These have become a major 
outlet of Civil War scholarship in the last 
decade and there are now literally hun- 
dreds of them. There are superb histories 
of both the Union’s Iron Brigade (Alan 


Nolan) and the Confederacy’s Stonewall 
Brigade (James Robertson), as well as 
scores of excellent histories of particular 
regiments. Forced to choose one, | will 
pick John J. Pullen’s The Twentieth Maine 
(1957) simply because Pullen was among 
the first to recognize that by following a 
particular unit through the war it is pos- 
sible to gain a soldier’s eye view. 

A much more recent book that suc- 
ceeds in doing that is Richard Lowe’s his- 
tory of Walker’s Texas Division (2004), 
which in addition to describing the 
division’s military campaigns, offers vivid 
descriptions of camp life from soldiers’ 


Below: Union soldiers “marching from place to 
place on hot dusty roads...” 
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letters home. Moreover, Lowe relies on a 
quantitative as well as a qualitative analy- 
sis. Instead of merely quoting a few 
sample letters as representative of soldiers’ 
views, Lowe tells us who these men were: 
their ages, occupations, marital status, 
and religious views. He also shows how 
the second wave of draftees differed from 
the first wave of volunteers. Lowe’s book 
is a valuable reminder that for the Civil 
War soldier, the war was dominated not 
by set piece battles, but by marching from 
place to place on hot dusty roads, only to 
be ordered to turn around and march 
someplace else. 

And finally there is the issue of mo- 
tive. Why did these men leave their 
homes and families and lay down their 
lives so profligately? Here James McPher- 
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son’s For Cause & Comrades is invaluable. 
Just as the strength of Lowe’s book comes 
from his deep archival research, the 
strength of McPherson’s work, in this 
book as in all his writing, is his thorough 
research that gives us an account of sol- 
diers’ motives based on the broadest pos- 
sible archival base. 
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Crossfire 


(continued from page 7) Britain did not found 
this organization—it was a private organiza- 
tion founded in Britain. There were numer- 
ous such organizations founded in the U.S. at 
the same time, if not earlier (after all, Rhode 
Island freed its slaves it 1774). As such, Brit- 
ain cannot claim this laurel. 

3. “...enabled both Houses of Parliament 
to pass laws abolishing slavery and its nefari- 
ous trade. These acts became law on March 
25th, 1807... [a] full fifty-five years before 
Lincoln’s emancipation program.” This is the 
most dishonest statement of the letter. The law 
passed in 1807 only outlawed the slave trade 
by passing a 100-pound-per-slave fine for Af- 
ricans found on British registered ships. It 
wasn't until 1827 that a law was passed that 
made participation in the slave trade the 


equivalent to piracy and punishable by death. 

In fact the U.S. Constitution outlawed the slave 

trade as of 1808. Slavery was not outlawed in 

the British colonies until 1834, and even then 
the former slaves were indentured servants 
until that was outlawed in 1838. So, rather than 
outlawing slavery fifty-five years before the 

Emancipation Proclamation, Britain outlawed 

slavery twenty-five years before the U.S. did. 

I have maintained for some time that the 
study of the Civil War and slavery has been 
marred because people tend to look on the 

“Peculiar Institution” with twentieth-century 

eyes. I believe that the world changed in the 

eighteenth century and that the South simply 
held on to what was becoming an outmoded 
system longer than the rest of the United 

States. Here is a list of dates when various 

countries emancipated their slaves (taken 

from Wikipedia—admittedly not the best 
source, but I don’t have time to look up all 
these dates myself): 

Sweden: 1335 (but not until 1847 in the 
colony of St. Barthélemy) 

Portugal: 1761 

Haiti: 1791, due to a revolt among nearly 
half a million slaves 

Upper Canada: 1793, by Act Against Slavery 

France (first time): 1794-1802, including all 
colonies 

Argentina: 1813 

Gran Colombia (Ecuador, Colombia, 
Panama, and Venezuela): 1821, through a 
gradual emancipation plan (Colombia in 
1852, Venezuela in 1854) 

Chile: 1823 

Mexico: 1829 

Britain: 1833, including all colonies (with 
effect from August 1, 1834; in East Indies 
from August 1, 1838) 

Mauritius: February 1, 1835, under the 
British government. This day is a public 
holiday 

Denmark: 1848, including all colonies 

France (second time): 1848, including all colo- 
nies 

Peru: 1851 

The Netherlands: 1863, including all colonies 

The United States: 1865, after the U.S. Civil 
War (Note: abolition occurred in some 
states before 1865) 

Puerto Rico: 1873 

Cuba: 1880 

Brazil: 1888 

Zanzibar: 1897 

China: 1910 

Burma: 1929 

Ethiopia: 1936, by order of the Italian occu- 
pying forces 

Tibet: 1959, by order of the People’s Republic 
of China 

Saudi Arabia: 1962 

Mauritania: July 1980 (actually still practiced) 


In the original thirteen American colo- 
nies, everyone north of Maryland gradually 


a 


emancipated their slaves between 1789 and 
1830. At one time it was taught that the south- 
ern states, had they won the war or had there 
been no war, would have done the same over 
time. After looking into Mr. Davies’ claims, I 
believe that this may have happened. After all, 
as the above shows, the march away from sla- 
very took place all around the world, why not 
in the South as well? 
Thanks for continuing to produce a great 
magazine. 
—Daniel Jackson, Glen Dale, West Virginia 
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I'd like to submit comments on two is- 
sues lately discussed about slavery and the 
Civil War: (1) Who started and stopped sla- 
very in America? and (2) Was slavery the cause 
of the war? 

Those who attempt to assign blame for 
slavery in early America seem to overlook the 
near universal use of slavery throughout the 
recorded history of man. And those who want 
to give the English credit for ending it may be 
premature. Slavery still exists in several parts 
of the world. 

Of course the English and the inhabitants 
of the northern states deserve credit for their 
efforts to end slavery of Africans in Europe 
and America. The extent of that credit may be 
somewhat reduced by the contemporary de- 
velopment of industrial machinery in those 
same places. Was that coincidence, or did ma- 
chinery reduce the incentives for slavery? Per- 
haps we should give the Industrial Revolution 
some credit for ending slavery in Europe and 
America. That might help balance the books 
against the damage many believe machines are 
now doing to the world environment. 

The arguments about whether or not sla- 
very was the cause of the Civil War have missed 
a point. I am convinced that the Civil War 
would not have been fought where and when 
it was, with the parties divided as they were, if 
slavery had not existed. But there is another 
question I think is interesting. Without the is- 
sue of slavery, would we have gone these two 
centuries without an attempted secession 
based on a dispute over the distribution of 
power between the states and the central gov- 
ernment? Would the attempt have resulted in 
the use of force? We cannot know, but history 
shows that issues other than slavery led to the 
formation and breakup of nations or empires. 
Were we immune to other issues? Are we? 

—Conrad Jorgenson 
Vienna, Virginia 


* + 


In his letter to “Crossfire” [in N&S, Vol. 9, 
No. 1] Chip Bragg displays an inaccurate un- 
derstanding of states’ rights as applying to sla- 
very. It was for the states, each and all, to regu- 
late slavery. Some states were slave states, 
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others free states, by action of their state gov- 
ernments. Free states could prohibit slaves 
from being brought within their borders, or 
permit “transit and sojourn,” letting 
slaveowners travel through a free state with 
their slaves or come to a free state with slaves 
and stay for a certain period of time without 
losing the ownership of the slaves involved. 
Slaveowners never had an absolute unre- 
stricted right to take their slaves into free states 
for as long as they wanted to, and never 
seemed to want such a right. Indeed, such a 
Southern right imposed on free states would 
have been in conflict with Southern insistence 
that slavery was purely a state matter to be 
dealt with entirely at the state level by each 
state as it saw fit. 

Federal territories were, however, admin- 
istered by the federal government in the name 
of all the citizens of the United States. Since 
Southern slaveowners were U.S. citizens, they 
felt they had some right to bring their slaves 
into federal territories. 

Mr. Bragg is correct in saying that the slave 
states wanted the numbers of slave and free 
states to remain equal so that they would have 
equal representation with free states in Con- 
gress. However, Southern fears about North- 
ern abolitionists taking control of both houses 
of Congress and abolishing slavery in the 
whole United States were extremely unrealis- 
tic. Abolitionists were a noisy but quite small 
minority in the free states. Most Northerners 
before the Civil War did not want the slaves 
to be freed and come North competing for 
the jobs of Northern whites, who were ex- 
tremely prejudiced against blacks. And in nor- 
mal times the federal government had no 
power to abolish slavery. Lincoln’s Emanci- 
pation Proclamation was a wartime measure 
of military necessity but dubious legality and 
limited effort. There were only two ways to 
abolish slavery: (1) Have all the states abolish 
slavery by action of the state governments, 
with Congress then forbidding slavery in the 
territories; or (2) Have a constitutional 
amendment passed outlawing slavery 
throughout the U.S. and its territories, which 
finally happened with the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment. 

Southern fears before the Civil War that 
slavery would be abruptly abolished if the free 
states gained the upper hand were very unre- 
alistic. To begin with, there was very little ac- 
tual sentiment in free states on behalf of 
abruptly ending slavery in the South. A hy- 
pothetical constitutional amendment abolish- 
ing slavery would had to have been passed by 
a two-thirds vote in both houses of Congress. 
To stop this from happening, only one-third 
of the states, plus one more senator, would 
had to have been slave states represented in 
the Senate. If such a proposed amendment 
had passed the Congress, it still would have 
needed ratification by three-fourths of the 
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states—by their legislatures or by conventions 
called by the state legislatures. Opposition by 
only one house of the state legislatures of one- 
fourth of the states plus one would have 
stopped the ratification of such an amend- 
ment abolishing slavery. 

If the Southern slaveowning elite really 
believed there was a serious danger to the con- 
tinual existence of slavery, why is it that prior 
to 1860 they never displayed any interest in 
seeking an unrepealable constitutional 
amendment forever banning any interference 
with slavery in the slave states? 

And let’s not ignore the fact that only 
about five percent of Southern whites owned 
slaves and that slave-worked plantations were 
owned by a very small fraction of that five 
percent. The great majority of Southern 
slaveowners owned only one or a few slaves 
for tasks such as cooking, housekeeping, driv- 
ing carriages, etc., activities in which money 
was not made by slave ownership. Such white 
people would not have been ruined by the loss 
of their slaves. 

Why should any Southern slaveowners 
who were capable of rational assessments of 
reality have felt their ownership of slaves 
threatened by Lincoln’s election? The Repub- 
lican Party’s 1860 platform promised enforce- 
ment of the fugitive slave laws and disavowed 
any intent to interfere with slavery in the slave 
states, and Lincoln had insisted over and over 
that he had no inclination to interfere with 
Southern slavery and did not believe the fed- 
eral government had any legal power to inter- 
fere with Southern slavery. 

Lincoln and the Republicans believed that 
if slavery were not allowed to spread to the 
federal territories, it would have died out on 
its own. Everywhere else in the Western Hemi- 
sphere where slavery existed in the nineteenth 
century, it died out without civil war. Once 
slave ownership became unprofitable, South- 
ern slaveowners would have had to free their 
slaves because they would not have been able 
to afford to keep them. 

—Joseph Forbes 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


+ 2h. F 


I am writing in response to Dennis 
Middlebrooks’ comments in [“Crossfire,”] Vol. 
9, No. 3. First, | apologize for any offense I may 
have given him in my previous letter 
[“Crossfire,” Vol. 9, No. 2]. I did not mean to 
imply anything negative and was just trying 
to point outa different perspective. I have read 
much since reviewing his recent comments 
[about Lee’s and Jackson’s Christianity], and 
still believe objective historical records dem- 
onstrate that Generals Lee and Jackson would 
have been very pleased to see slavery end and 
felt a kind and wise Providence would even- 
tually eliminate it. Lee called slavery “a moral 
and political evil.” He also said “the best men 


in the South” opposed it and welcomed its 
demise. Jackson said he wished to see “the 
shackles struck from every slave.” 

I agree with Mr. Middlebrooks’ point that 
slavery has been, and always will be, wrong, 
but I think his arguments are a bit one-sided 
because he fails to acknowledge the faults of 
the North regarding slavery and secession. 
Massachusetts was the first state to adopt sla- 
very, which existed in some or all of the north- 
ern United States from 1776 to 1866. The 
founding fathers—from the North and 
South—were equally to blame for allowing 
slavery to continue when they established our 
country. They are also responsible for the un- 
clear language in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and U.S. Constitution regarding union 
or secession rights, and the powers of the fed- 
eral government and those of each state. Many 
today feel that Confederate president Jeffer- 
son Davis would have been tried by the U.S. 
government for treason after the war had the 
constitutional arguments been more clear in 
the North’s favor. Those in power didn’t want 
the arguments made in a public court room, 
even though Davis was held in prison for close 
to two years after the war’s conclusion with- 
out any formal charges been filed against him. 

During an 1858 debate Abraham Lincoln 
said, “I will say, then, that I am not, nor ever 
have been, in favor of bringing about in any- 
way the social and political equality of the 
white and black races, that I am not, nor ever 
have been in favor of making voters or jurors 
of Negroes, nor of qualifying them to hold 
office, nor to intermarry with white people, 
and I will say in addition to this that there is a 
physical difference between the white and 
black races which I believe will forever forbid 
the two races living together on terms of so- 
cial and political equality. And inasmuch as 
they cannot so live, while they do remain to- 
gether, there must be the position of superior 
and inferior. I, as much as any other man, am 
in favor of having the superior position as- 
signed to the white race.” 

Lincoln made his position regarding sla- 
very more clear as the war was beginning: “My 
paramount object in this struggle is to save 
the Union, and is not either to save or to de- 
stroy slavery. If I could save the Union with- 
out freeing any slave, I would do it; and if I 
could save it by freeing all the slaves, I would 
do it; and if I could do it by freeing some and 
leaving others alone, I would also do that.” The 
war objective of the North during 1861 and 
1862 was to preserve the Union, and the fight 
for freedom did not truly commence until af- 
ter the Battle of Antietam and Lincoln’s Eman- 
cipation Proclamation. Clearly, this was a great 
political effort to prevent European recogni- 
tion of the South and to enlist the aid of Afri- 
can Americans, 198,000 of whom would even- 
tually join the Union cause in its march to 
victory. 


Robert E. Lee never sanctioned nor con- 
doned slavery. Upon inheriting slaves from his 
deceased father-in-law, Lee responsibly freed 
all of them. Lee never owned slaves prior to 
this unfortunate inheritance, so who can truly 
say he wanted to be involved in such a great 
evil as slavery? According to historians, Jack- 
son enjoyed a familial relationship with those 
few slaves who were in his home. It is also well 
established that Jackson regularly conducted 
a Sunday School class for black children. This 
was a ministry he took very seriously. As a re- 
sult, he was dearly loved and appreciated by 
the children and their parents. 

Robert E. Lee wrote to his sister on April 
20, 1861, to explain his decision to leave his 
position in the U.S. Army. He wrote, “With all 
my devotion to the Union and the feeling of 
loyalty and duty as an American citizen, I have 
not been able to make up my mind to raise 
my hand against my relatives, my children, my 
home. I therefore have resigned my commis- 
sion in the army and save in defense of my 
native state, with the sincere hope that my 
poor services may never be needed.” Lee’s de- 
cision to resign his commission in the Union 
army must have been the most difficult deci- 
sion of his life, and does not appear to be the 
act of someone in favor of secession but rather 
that of a dutiful Virginian. Remember, Lee’s 


direct ancestors had fought in America’s War 
for Independence. His father, Henry “Light 
Horse Harry” Lee, was a Revolutionary War 
hero, governor of Virginia, and member of 
Congress. In addition, members of his family 
were signatories to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and his wife was George 
Washington’s granddaughter by marriage. 
What a terrible war and personal conflict for 
such great men as Lee, Lincoln, Grant, and 
Jackson—may God save their souls, forgive 
their sins, and may history remember all of 
them favorably. 

—Michael J. O’Connell 

Andover, Massachusetts 


WHO STARTED THE WAR? 

I have just completed reading the latest 
issue (Vol. 9, No. 2) of North & South. As usual 
it is a most excellent issue. I am writing in re- 
buttal to part of a letter in “Crossfire” written 
by Mr. Robert Bundy, who commented on two 
readers’ letters that were printed in Vol. 8, No. 
7. To me, Mr. Bundy’s letter drips of venom. | 
have no doubt that had Mr. Bundy lived in 
the late 1800s he would have been waving the 
“bloody shirt.” 

I’m referring especially to the last sentence 
of Mr. Bundy’s letter. He repeats the age-old 
lie that the South started the war. I agree with 
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Mr. Henry Hallam when he said “the aggres- 
sor in a war is not the first who uses force, but 
the first who renders force necessary.” 

It is a matter of record that Abraham Lin- 
coln, the secretary of the navy, and others knew 
South Carolina would fire on Fort Sumter if a 
relief were sent to Charleston Harbor. This was 
the real purpose of the “relief expedition” in 
the first place. The South would have no choice 
in the matter, as the Confederacy was an in- 
dependent nation with a foreign fort in 
Charleston Harbor. Would or could the United 
States allow a foreign fort in New York Har- 
bor? I think not. The Confederacy would be 
unable to hold its head up in the international 
community. 

Mr. Bundy needs to read The Secession 
Movement in the Middle Atlantic States by 
William C. Wright, first published in 1939 and 
reprinted in 1973. This book is a most excel- 
lent reference and a must-read for those not 
informed of the facts. 

—Harry L. Jackson, Louisa, Virginia 


ROB HODGE 

Ihave noticed that Robert Lee Hodge has 
not had any preservation articles (usually 
printed on last page of each issue) lately. I al- 
ways enjoy his input on these matters and 
wondered why he has not been a contributor 
recently. 

—Stephen Webb, via e-mail 

ED.: We've received a number of queries about 
the status of Rob Hodge’s column. We apolo- 
gize for its recent absence, and hope to have it 
return very soon. 


ALTERNATE HISTORY 
I read the letter on alternate history by 
Edgar L. Chapman of Illinois [in “Crossfire,” 
N@&S, Vol. 9, No. 3] with some interest. 
Chapman does bring up some valid points. 
However, | find it hard to believe that he read 
the Gingrich-Fortschen Civil War trilogy to 
its completion. Not only does the war not end 
in a stalemate and Southern independence in 
Gingrich and Fortschen’s work, as Mr. 
Chapman states, but the South loses almost a 
year and a half earlier than it did historically! 
I always look forward to North & South’s 

arrival, 

—Frank A. Hollo 
Colchester, Connecticut 


Knapsack 


(continued from page 11) in garrison, but the 
tedium was relieved by the taste of battle. The 
regiment performed well at Fort Henry and 
Fort Donelson, at Shiloh (where it suffered 
130 casualties), and in the Corinth Campaign, 
and was heavily engaged during U.S. Grant's 
Vicksburg Campaign, fighting at Port Gibson, 
Bayou Pierre, Raymond, Jackson, Champion 
Hill, the Big Black River, and in the siege and 
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capture of Vicksburg itself. Thereafter, the 
17th Illinois had a much calmer war, serving 
primarily in garrison in central Mississippi 
until it was mustered out in June 1864. It had 
suffered 146 dead, seventy-four in combat 
and the rest from disease. 

William A. Lorimer took part in all of 
these campaigns. He was apparently a good 
soldier, for in July 1862 he was promoted to 
second lieutenant, and the following April 
became captain of Company I. Now presum- 
ably, like many another soldier—both North 
and South—he had his share of close calls and 
desperate moments. But few soldiers could 
have had so unusual a close call as did Lieu- 
tenant Lorimer in January 1863. 

Early in 1863, the 17th Illinois was sta- 
tioned for a time near Lake Providence in 
Louisiana, on the Mississippi about fifty miles 
north of Vicksburg. During the regiment’s 
short stay near Lake Providence, Lorimer be- 
friended several women living on a nearby iso- 
lated plantation. They were four in number— 
the lady of the house, two unmarried belles, 
and a friend from the North who had been 
visiting at the time the war broke out and had 
been unable to return home. 

Although the lady of the house had a 
husband serving as an officer in the Confed- 
erate forces defending Vicksburg, she was ap- 
parently by no means a fierce adherent of the 
Southern cause. So Lorimer visited often, find- 
ing the ladies quite friendly, prompted par- 
tially by their amiable nature, partially by their 
loneliness, and partially by their gratitude for 
his attention and occasional small gifts, in- 
cluding food. 

Now, Confederate irregulars were very 
active behind the Union lines in the Lake 
Providence area. Thus it chanced that, one day 
while Lorimer was visiting his lady friends, a 
Confederate patrol stopped by. As the lady of 
the house chatted with the rebel commander, 
a couple of the other ladies quickly hustled 
Lorimer into hiding, ensconcing him in a 
closet, before joining their hostess and her new 
“guests.” The ruse worked, and after a time the 
Confederates rode off and the ladies were able 
to free Lorimer from the closet. 

Given that Lorimer might have received 
short-shrift from the rebel irregulars, and the 
ladies of the house perhaps worse, it was a 
close call. How close may not have been real- 
ized by the dear ladies until they let Lorimer 
out of the closet, for it was so jammed full with 
dresses that that he had nearly suffocated. 


Afterword: Following the war, Lorimer mar- 
ried Orpha J. Calhoun, daughter of an old 
Mercer family. He did well in business and 
politics, and was an accomplished local his- 
torian, being one of the editors of Historical 
Encyclopedia of Illinois and History of Mercer 
County, 1830-1903 (Chicago, 1903). He died 
in the 1920s. 


NUMBER 4 


“| Surrender—Where’s My 


Ticket?” 

On August 28, 1864, U.S. Grant issued 
“Special Order No. 82.” This read, in part (with 
original spelling and usage), 

Hereafter deserters from the 

Confederate Army who deliver them 

selves up to the U.S. forces will, on 

taking an oath that they will not 

again take up arms during the 

present rebellion, be furnished 

subsistence and free transportation 

to their homes if the same are within 

the lines of Federal occupation. If 

their homes are not within such lines 

they will be furnished subsistence 

and free transportation to any point 

in the Northern States. All deserters 

who take the oath of allegiance will, 

if they desire it, be given employment 

in the quartermaster and other 

departments of the army, and the 

same remuneration paid them as is 

given to civilian employees for 

similar services. Forced military duty 

or service endangering them to 

capture by the Confederate forces 

will not be exacted from such as give 

themselves up to the U. S. military 

authorities. 

Obviously, the purpose of Special Orders 
No. 82 was to induce Confederate troops from 
areas behind Union lines to desert. Naturally, 
copies were smuggled behind Confederate 
lines. 

It’s not clear how many Confederate sol- 
diers took advantage of this offer. Certainly 
some did. But a more interesting question than 
how many Confederate troops availed them- 
selves of the benefits of SO No. 82, is how many 
Union troops took advantage of it. 

It seems that soon after SO 82 was issued, 
some enterprising fellows in blue realized that 
they might take advantage of it as well. To ac- 
complish this, they had first to secure Con- 
federate uniforms, which was not necessarily 
difficult, given that they were in a war zone. 
Then they would desert from the army at an 
opportune moment. Naturally, they would 
have to travel some distance before “sur- 
rendering” themselves at a Union outpost, lest 
they run into some comrades who would turn 
them in for some very different treatment than 
they were seeking. Once in custody, they would 
take the loyalty oath, and then secure trans- 
portation to a town near their home. 

How many Union troops deserted by this 
means is unknown. But apparently there were 
sufficient cases that the practice became 
known to Union military authorities. As a re- 
sult, in some places, such as Norfolk, Virginia, 
officers were detailed to special duty, investi- 
gating the credentials of men who surrendered 
under the terms of SO No. 82. 


FROM THE ARCHIVES 


“The Battle of Podunksburg” 


The most protracted military experience 
both Union and Confederate troops had was 
that of being a veteran. After all, they were sol- 
diers for at best four years or so, while they 
were all veterans—most of them—for decades. 

One of the commonplaces of the 
veteran’s experience was reminiscing about the 
war. Veterans’ publications were full of per- 
sonal accounts of derring-do under fire, an- 
ecdotes of camp life, and more, including an 
occasional bit of humor. 

The National Tribune was founded in 
1877 by George E. Lemon of Washington D.C. 
as a periodical for members of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, and quickly came to 
play a major role in promoting pensions for 
veterans. The paper’s normal fare ran to ar- 
ticles supporting veterans’ pension rights, in- 
cluding, at times, transcripts of endlessly te- 
dious congressional debates, liberally seasoned 
with equally dull notices of applications by 
local veterans’ groups for charters as G.A.R. 
posts, obituaries, and, of course, veterans’ 
reminiscences and tales of heroic deeds dur- 
ing the late war, including often lengthy mem- 
oirs; those of Brigadier General William 
Passmore Carlin ran to about 30,000 words in 
twenty installments. In addition, there was a 
“Women’s Department” for the wives and 
daughters of the veterans, and there were oc- 
casional inquiries by veterans seeking old com- 
rades or attempting to clear up some obscure 
point about the war. And then there were the 
ads, touting such wonders as “Graefenberg 
Pills,” which were “Good for All,” and “Genu- 
ine Yankee Soap.” In short, it was dull stuff, 
for the most part. 

But from time to time, The National Tri- 
bune showed a spark of whimsy. For example, 
in 1881 the paper sponsored a “contest” to 
determine who had been the youngest soldier 
in the war, a competition that resulted in nu- 
merous letters, most making bogus or second- 
hand claims, with the net result that circula- 
tion stayed high, while no real conclusion was 
reached. And on April 21, 1887, the readers of 
The National Tribune opened their paper to 
find an article very different from the norm: 
PODUNKSBURG, Valuable Contribution to 
the History of this Great Battle. The Grand 
Achievements of the “Smoothbore Brigade.” 
By “CUI BONO,” 107TH OSHKOSH INFANTRY 


The literary event of the past year has 
been the publication of numerous treatises on 
the battle of Podunksburg. The bald-headed 
literati have certainly performed their task 
with neatness and dispatch. This assertion may 
be considered cum grano salis. 

lam motivated by no base motive in pre- 
senting my views of this battle. The pen, when 
managed by a person of long experience and 


sound judgment, is generally a success. My 
views may not exactly dove-tail with history; 
but that’s history’s fault, not mine. I was there, 
and history did not show up until after the 
trouble was over. 

This battle is unparalleled in the annals 
of modern warfare—they are fighting it over 
yet; but I shall be as modest in my statement 
of facts as circumstances will permit. Without 
fear of successful contradiction, I boldly as- 
sert that what I don’t know about the battle of 
Podunksburg will puzzle the professional 
critic—everything goes. 

Podunksburg is situated in a valley rich 
in resources and organic matter, The topog- 
raphy of the country is such as to impress one 
with the belief that if a battle was fought here 
somebody would probably get licked. 

On the south is a ridge of high ground 
called Raccoon Ridge, and on the east a hill, 
its base washed by Goose Creek. Near the west- 
ern base of Raccoon Ridge is a well-defined 
grove. From this grove, nearly due south about 
a mile and a half, rises Oval Top Mountain, Jr. 
This mountain resembles a huge abdomen, 
thickly interspersed with rocks. It was the key- 
note of our success. 
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Gen. Reade’s army was so well concealed 
that for several days the enemy searched the 
country over before he found any portion of 
it. Finally he succeeded in flushing a covey near 
Podunksburg. The fighting was severe, with 


the usual results. Late that evening Gen. 
Buncomb safely conducted his troops to Rac- 
coon Ridge, where he selected a position. Dur- 
ing the night Gen. Peacock arrived on the field, 
with orders from Gen. Reade to select a posi- 
tion and hurry up the balance of our troops. 
You will please observe that our army was well 
supplied with positions, without mentioning 


SEVERAL GOOD ONES IN THE REAR. 

Our corps arrived on the field next morn- 
ing in time for breakfast. Let us briefly pause 
and study the surroundings. Behind us Rac- 
coon Ridge gracefully winds its way through 
the valley. To our left majestically rises the 
steep wall of Oval Top, Jr., its peak glimmer- 
ing in the sunlight like a wart on a mule’s nose, 
In front is the shimmering green of the fields, 
and beyond the undulating meadows the fence 
corners stand clear cut against the blue sky. 
To our right the village of Podunksburg nestles 
upon the bosom of mother earth. This may 
seem improbable, but it’s a fact. The soft, warm 
air gently fans our locks, while the industri- 
ous caterpillar rambles amidst the recesses of 
our trousers. Oh! ’twas just splendid. 

After a desultory examination of the field 
Gen. Reade directed his corps commanders 
prepare for a hostile movement and to post- 
pone all offensive operations. Gen. Pickles, our 
corps commander, was generally found moy- 
ing about in the best society. He was as coura- 
geous as J. Caesar. At the battle of Podunksburg 
he was left to his own resources. The line he 
was expected to occupy was not a good one— 
the ground was low and unhealthy. Circum- 
stances pointed to a “salient”; his troops de- 
manded a “salient,” and even the “salient” itself, 
with an air of enticing mystery, beckoned hi 
forward. Should he let the prize slip from his 
grasp? Several times no! 

This “salient” subject has corrugated 
many noble intellects, but I am free from per- 
sonal concern in this respect, and believe that 
“salient” was an important factor in the events 
about to transpire. The forces which dispose 
the surface of the earth generally so act as to 
produce “salients.” This was a fighting “salient,” 
controlled by the contour of’ the ground and 
affording many advantages. A rapid move- 
ment forward, a readjustment of the lines, and 
the “ salient” was ours. 

Nature had dealt kindly by this “salient,” 
and dressed it in the garb of an orchard. As we 
gazed upon its manifold charms we drew our 
breath in great gulps of happiness, and swore 
we would cling to it—until temporarily 
robbed of it. 


THE OLD SMOOTHBORE BRIGADE was 
happy. Our line of battle resembled a barbed- 
wire fence; its right resting in air, its left re- 
fused. The student will observe that our for- 
mation was what is commonly termed a 
double-header; enabling us to fight either end 
to—a favorite coup de grace. 
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While we lay in waiting the moments 
sped by just as they always do. Finally, Gen. 
Pickles sent the following dispatch to Gen. 
Reade: 

IN THE FIELD 


Gen. READE—SIR: If not attacked, 
shall I hold my position? It’s getting 
late and 1 am anxious to finish up this 
job and get home in time to do my 
chores. 

Respectfully, PICKLES 


Gen. Reade replied as follows: 
DEAR GENERAL: Don’t do anything 
rash. If you have in your possession 
some first-class fine-cut, please send 
mie a chew. 
Yours, READE 


It is proper to state, in this connection, 
that these dispatches—”slender threads upon 
which the fate of Nations hung”—have never 
before been given to the public. 

About 4 p.m. Gen. Von Unocker dashed 
up to the 107th Oshkosh and, saluting, said: 

“Private Bono, arm yourself with a mus- 
tard plaster, step five paces to the front and 
endeavor to draw the enemy’s fire. I will sup- 
port you with my entire command it neces- 
sary.” 

Now, Bono, steel they fearful 

thoughts 

And change misdoubt to resolution. 


I immediately obeyed, when suddenly 
the enemy uttered a shrill yell that jarred the 
County-seat and made our blood run cold. 

Then the artillery opened with a roar that 
shook the earth and filled our socks with sand. 
The goose-flesh rose on my body till you could 
hang a cartridge-box on me almost anywhere. 
It was just simply awful. The onset was so vio- 
lent that where the lines came in contact they 
bulged up in the middle, lifting several regi- 
ments off their feet. I had several very hair- 
breadth escapes. A shell burst in my canteen, 
and another cut my shoe-strings. My cloth- 
ing was perforated 27 or 28 times, yet I es- 
caped injury. 

Capt. Q. Cumber’s battery fought val- 
iantly. When their ammunition became ex- 
hausted the gunners fired post-holes and pro- 
fanity with astonishing results. 

Generally speaking, a “salient” has a 
point. Ours had several; at least we thought it 
had as we saliented back toward Raccoon 
Ridge with the enemy’s bayonets. 


CARESSING OUR COAT-TAILS 

Shortly after we dropped astern the 
struggle ceased—thoroughly worn out on the 
points of the “salient.” If we had not retired, I 
have no doubt the result would leave been dif- 
ferent. In its general results the advantage was 
with the “salient.” 

While we were feeding the flames of 
heroism at the altar of devotion our loss was 


terrible. That evening, amidst the hush of the 
stilly twilight, and all that sort of thing, our 
Captain reported one man fit duty and as he 
was suffering with an acute attack of metaphys- 
ics, it was thought advisable to send him to the 
hospital for repairs. All the rest were killed, 
wounded or missing—probably missing. 


I will now give the second day’s fight a 
rest and pass rapidly to the third. The fracas 
on the third opened mild and gentle in its in- 
ception, but later on it became quite boister- 
ous. The principal assault was made against 
that part of our line commanded by Gen. Pea- 
cock and his Assistant Adjutant-General. Gen. 
Peacock was one of nature’s noblemen. Even 
to this day his soldierly reputation has an enor- 
mous circulation. 

Previous to the assault the artillery sawed 
the air and split the horizon with its clarion 
notes. Shells dropped in among us and rolled 
around LIKE FOOTBALLS, reducing to a 
minimum the probability that any of us would 
ever again be called upon to pay poll tax. The 
air was so full of missiles that it became im- 
possible for them all to pass each other in their 
maddening flight. 

When our Chief of Artillery discovered 
this fact, he ordered his batteries to fire grape 
and canister; with a view of sifting his small 
shots through the larger projectiles of the en- 
emy. We were soon enveloped in clouds of 
smoke, which smelled like the muzzle of an 
old shot gun. 

Most writers on military ethics claim that 
the advance of the enemy on the 3d was an 
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inspiring sight. I fall to see it. In fact we wished 
the enemy would retire and leave us in com- 
fortable possession of the field. As for myself, 
I do not remember that I ever experienced a 
more severe attack of nostalgia (see Webster) 
in the same period of time. Of course, if vic- 
tory didn’t perch on our side of the fence we 
wanted die, but we were in no great rush about 
it—we preferred die of extreme old age. The 
heroes of to-day are different. They are just as 
courageous, but they generally write a book 
or die of political malaria. While we are fling- 
ing our opinions over toward history’s altar, 
expecting them to catch on some unoccupied 
corner, we should remember that truth is the 
foundation of every virtue. 

The enemy’s assault failed to connect, 
with more or less disaster as the result. The 
prime fault was in the fact that we refused to 
vacate the premises. Finally the enemy aban- 
doned the attempt to dislocate us, and started 
his impedimenta off at a gallop. This naturally 
compelled us to remain where we were 


UNTIL WE GOT READY TO MOVE. 

“Was the battle a decisive one?” We 
should be considerate and forgiving in little 
matters, but I hope the critic who asks this 
question is not a candidate for any office 
within the gift of the American people. It may 
not have been a regular up-and-up knockout, 
clad in a winning smile, still it was decisive 
enough for ordinary mortals, with several back 
Counties to hear from. Perhaps it was not quite 
as shapely about the waist as other armies 
might desire, but it suited us tip-top. There 
was victory enough won at Podunksburg to 
go all around 

I have thus touched lightly, some of the 
salient points in the numerous contributions 
to the history of this battle. If my account fills 
a niche in the archives of the controversy, I 
shall feel tickled. When a man frankly points 
out the errors and irregularities of the less in- 
formed, if there is any way of letting him off 
easy it should be adopted. 


In its bombastic phrasing, citation of “of- 
ficial documents,” liberal seasoning with mala- 
propisms, mangled military terminology, ex- 
aggerated heroics, fractured metaphors, and 
bit of doggerel, not to mention arbitrary or- 
ganization, curious construction, and occa- 
sional misspelling, “The Battle of Podunks- 
burg” wonderfully captures the tone and 
character of many of the contributions made 
by veterans to The National Tribune and simi- 
lar publications. 

Despite the fact that the normal fare of 
The National Tribune was far less imaginative 
and entertaining than “The Battle of 
Podunksburg,” the publication remained in 
print until the demise of the G.A.R. in the late 
1940s. 

—With a tip of the hat to Carol Reardon 
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